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„„ 
TUVENAL. 


— —— — 


ECIMUS 15 80 ic was born at Aqui- 

num, a town of the Volſci, a people of Lati- 
um: hence, from the place of his birth, he was 
* called Aquinas. It is not certain whether he was 
the ſon, or foſter-child, of a rich freedman. He 
had a learned e and, in the time of Clau- 
dius Nero, pleaded cauſes with great reputation. 
About his middle age he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of Poetry; and, as he ſaw a daily increaſe of vice 
and folly, he e himſelf to writing Satire: 
but, having ſaid ſomething (Sat. vii. 1. 8892.) 
5 which was deemed a reflection on Paris the actor, 
a minion of Domitian's, he was baniſhed into 
Agypt, at * eighty years of age, under pretence of 
ſending him as captain of a company of ſoldiers. 
This was looked upon as a fort of humorous puniſn- 
ment for what he had ſaid, in making Paris the 
beſtower of poſts in the army, 
However, Domitian dying very ſoon after, Juve- 
nal returned to Rome, and is ſaid to have lived 
there to the times + of Nerva and Trajan. At laſt, 


worn out with old age, he expired in a fit of cough- 
ing. Les 


* Quanquam Octogenarius—Maxs HALT, in Vit. * | 
+ Ibique ad Nerve & Trajani tempora e dicitur. 
MassHALL. Ib. 1A 3 


J EE 4063 


He was a man of excellent morals, of an elegant. 


taſte and judgment, a faſt friend to Virtue, and an 
irreconcileable enemy to Vice in eyery ſhape. | 
As a writer, his ſtyle is unrivalled, in point of 
elegance and beauty, by any Satiriſt that we are 
acquainted with, Horace not excepted. The plain. 
neſs of his expreſſions are derived from the honeſty WW 
and integrity of his own mind: his great aim was 
** to hold, as it were, the mirror up to nature; to 
« ſhew Virtue. her own feature, Scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the time 
„ his SE, and preſſure *.” He meant not, there- 
fore, to corrupt the mind, by openly deſcribing the 
lewd practices of his countrymen, but to remove 
every vell, even of language itſelf, which could 
ſoften the features, or hide the full deformity of 
vice from the obſervation of his readers, and thus 
to ſtrike the mind with due abhorrence of what he 
cenſures. All this is done in ſo maſterly a way, as 
to render him well worthy Scaliger's encomium, 
when he ſtyles him--- 8 : 
Onmmnium Satyricorum facile Princess. 
He was much loved and reſpected by + Martial. 
Quintilian ſpeaks of him, Inſt. Orar. Lib. x. as the 
chief of Satiriſts, f Ammianus Marcellinus ſays, 
that ſome who did deteſt learning, did, notwith- 
. ſtanding, in their moſt profound retiredneſs, dili- 
gently employ themſelves in his works. 
The attentive reader of Juvenal may ſee, as in a 
glaſs, a true portraiture of the Roman manners in 
his time; here he may ſee, drawn to the life, a 
People funk in floth, luxury, and debauchery, and 
_ exhubiting to us the ſad condition of human nature, 
when untaught by divine truth, and uninfluenced 
by a diyine principle. However polite and refined 


* Hamlet, Ad. ii. Boone 4. + See Mart. Lib. wi, 
Epig. 24. f Hiſt, Lib. xxviii. — 


PREFACE. 
is people was, with reſpett to the cultivation of 
etters, arts, and ſciences, beyond the moſt barba- 


c {ous nations; yet, as to the true knowledge of 
nt of . ä 6 a 61 by a 23 
are od, they were upon a footing with the moſt un- 


informed of their cotemporaries, and conſequently 
Wwere, equally with them, ſunk into all manner of 
Vickedneſs and abomination. The ' deſcription of 
25 0 "1 - 0 | r ** ck ; . 
che Gentiles in general, by St. Paul, Rom. i. 
+ » , » 2 ; TY: 2 5 
1932. is fully verified as to the Romans in parti- 


own 

time eular. 19 = 
here. Juvenal may be looked upon as one of thoſe rare 
8 the meteors, which ſhone forth even in the darkneſs of 


W Heatheniſmi. The mind and conſcience of this 
great man were, though from“ whence he knew 
not, ſo far enlightened, as to perceive the uglineſs 


Fr Fi of vice, and ſo influenced with a deſire to reform it, 
the as to make him, according to the light he had, a 
as ſevere and able reprover, a faithful and diligent 
1 Witneſs againſt the vices and follies of the people 
among which he lived; and, indeed, againſt all, 
who, like them, give a looſe to their depraved 
tial. 2ppetites, as if there were no other liberty to be 
the fought after, but the moſt unreſtrained indulgence 
ys, of vicious pleaſures and gratifications 
Ys How far Rome-Chriſtian, poſſeſſed of divine re- 
ili. velation, is better than Heathen Rome without it, 
is not for me to determine: but, I fear, that the 
in 3 peruſal of Juvenal will furniſh us with too ſerious . 
HEY reaſon to obſerve, that, not only modern Rome, 
FEE but every metropolis in the Chriſtian world, as to 
434 | the generality of its manners and purſuits, bears a 
re moſt unhappy reſemblance to the objects q the fol- 
e lowing Satires. They are, therefore, too fapplica- 
med ble to the times in which we live, and, in that 


view, H rightly underſtood, may perhaps be ſervice- 


* Rom. il. 15. Comp. If. wy. 5. See Sat. X. I. 363, and note. 1 1 


_ — — ¶ 2 — — ↄ 
. 1 a 1 


ff! 


able to many, who will not come within the reach 
of 5 og inſtruction. 

Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that the <« ſatirical po- 
t ets, Horace, Juvenal, and Perſius, may contri- 
Cc 
4 


7 colours, that they muſt give a very gene- 


“ Tous ſenſe to thoſe who delight in reading them 


3”, 


often.“ Paſt. Care, c. vii. 


This tranſlation was begun ſome years ago, at 


hours of leiſure, for the Editor's own amuſement: 
when, on adding the notes as he went along, he 


found i it uſeful to- himſelf, he began to think that 


it might be ſo to others, if purſued to the end on 
the ſame plan. The work was carried on, till it in- 


creaſed to a conſiderable bulk. The addition of | 
Perfius enlarged it to its preſent ſize, in which it | 


appears in print, with a deſign to add its aſſiſtance 
in explaining theſe difficult authors, not only to 
{chool-boys and young beginners, but to numbers 
in a more advanced age, who, by having been 
thrown into various ſcenes of life, remote from 
claſſical improvement, have ſo far forgotten their 
Latin, as to render theſe elegant and inſtructive re- 
mains of antiquity almoſt inacceſſible to their com- 
L prehenſion, however deſirous they may be to renew 
their acquaintancg with them. 

As to the old objection, that tranſlations of the 
Claſſics tend to make boys idle, this can never hap- 
pen, but through the fault of the maſter, in not 
properly watching over the method of their ſtudies. 
. maſter ſhould never ſuffer a boy to conſtrue his 
leſſon in the ſchool, but from the Latin by itſelf, 
nor without: making the boy parſe, and give an ac- 
count of every neceſſary word; this will drive him 
to his Grammar and * near as much as 


bute wonderfully to give a man a deteſtation of WW 
* vice, and a contempt of the common methods 1 
& of mankind; which they have ſet out in ſuch 


r 
1 


lie r. - w 


Fit ne had no tranſlation at all: but in private, when 
che boy is preparing his leflon, a literal tranſlation, 


ind Explanatory Notes, ſo facilitate the right com- 
prehenſion, and underſtanding, of the author's 
language, meaning, and deſign, as to imprint 
them with eaſe on the learner's mind, to form his 
= taſte, and to enable him, not only to conſtrue and 


explain, but to get thoſe portions of the author by 
heart, which he is, at certain periods, to repeat in 
the ſchool, and which, if judiciouſly ſelected, he 
may find uſeful, as well as ornamental to him, all 
= To this end, I have conſidered, that there are 
= three purpoſes to be anſwered. Firſt, that the 
reader ſhould know what the author ſays; this can 
only be attained by * literal tranſlation : as for poe« 
tical verſions, which are ſo often miſcalled tranſla- 
tions, paraphraſes, and the like, they are but ill 
calculated for this fundamental and neceſſary pur- 
pole... | 1 3 eps 
- They remind one of a performer on a muſical in- 
ſtrument, who ſhews his ſkill, by playing over a 
piece of muſic, with ſo many variations, as to diſ- 
& guiſe, almoſt entirely, the original ſimple melody, 
inſomuch that the hearers depart as ignorant of the 
merit of the compoſer, as they came. 


All tranſlators ſhould transfer to themſelves the 5 


directions which our Shakeſpeare gives to actors, 
at leaſt, if they mean to aſſiſt the ſtudent, by helps 
ing him to the conſtruction, that he may under- 
ſtand the language of the author. As the actor is 


* I truſt that I ſhall not be reckoned guilty of inconſiſtency, if, 


in ſome few paſſages, I have made uſe of paraphraſe, which 1 
have ſo ſtudiouſly avoided through the reſt of the work, becauſe 
the literal ſenſe of theſe is better obſcured. than explained, eſpeci- 
ally to young minds. . 1 


% . 

* * 

1 
. 


thoſe of the author. 


to the other, 


. 3 E. N FE. 


not to o 'rſtep the modeſty of nature”--.fo 4 


tranſlator is not to O erſtep the ſimplicity of his 
text. As an actor is © not to ſpeak more than is 
ſet down for himi”---fo a tranſlator is not to exer- 


ciſe his own fancy, and let it looſe into phraſes 


and expreſſions, which are totally foreign from 
He ſhould therefore facrifice 
vanity to uſefulneſs, and forego the' praiſe of ele- 
gant writing, for the utility of faithful tranſlation. 
The next thing to be conſidered, after knowing 


what the author ſays, is How he ſays it; this can 
only be learnt from the original itſelf, to which 1 
refer the reader, by printing the Latin, line for 
line, oppoſite to the Engliſh; and, as the lines are 
numbered, the eye will readily paſs from the one 
The information which has been re- 
ceived from the tranſlation, will readily aſſiſt in the 
grammatical conſtruction. 
without which the reader would fall very ſhort of 
underſtanding the author, is, to know what he 


The third particular, 


means; to explain this is the intention of the notes, 
for many of which I gratefully acknowledge myſelf 


chiefly indebted to various learned commentators, 
but who, having written in Latin, are almoſt out of 
the reach of thoſe for whom this work is principally 
intended. Here and there, I have feleQted ſome 
dent 
e will 


notes from Engliſh writers: this indeed the 
might have done for himſelf; but I hope 
not take it amiſs, that I have brought ſo many dif- 


ferent commentators into one view, and ſaved 
much trouble to him, at the expence of my own 
labour. i 
conſiderable number, perhaps the moſt, are my 
own, by which, if I have been happy enough ta 


The reſt of the notes, and thoſe no in- 


upply any deficiencies ol others, I ſhall be glad. 


Wwe” L 2 
3 We: 
1 . 
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Upon the whole, I am, from long obſervation, 
moſt perfectly convinced, that the early diſguſt, 
WE which, in too many inſtances, youth is apt to con- 
coe ive againſt claſſical learning (ſo that the ſchool- 
ume is paſſed in a ſtate of * labour and ſorrow) ariſes 
BW moſtly from the crabbed and difficult methods of 
inſtruction, which are too often impoſed upon them 
and that, therefore, all attempts to reduce the num- 
ber of the difficulties, which, like ſo many thorns, 
are laid in their way, and to + render the paths of 
inſtruction pleaſant and eaſy, will encourage and 
invite their attention, even to the ſtudy of the moſt 
= difficult authors, among the foremoſt of which we 
may rank Juvenal and Perſius. Should the prefent 
publication be found to anſwer this end, not only to 
ſchool-boys, but to thoſe alſo who would be glad to 
recover ſuch a competent knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, as to encourage the renewal of their ac- 
quaintance with the Claſſics (whoſe writings fo 
richly contribute to ornament the higher and more 
poliſhed walks in life, and which none but the ig- 
norant and taſteleſs can undervalue) it will afford 
the Editor an additional ſatisfa&tion. Still more, 
if it prove uſeful to foreigners ; ſuch I mean as are 
acquainted with the Latin, and wiſh to be helped in 
their ſtudy of the Engliſh language, which is now 
= {fo much cultivated in many parts of Europe. 


„The books that we learn at {ſchools are generally laid aſide, 
& with this prejudice, that they were the labours as well as the 
„ ſorrows of our childhood bod education; but they are among 

t the beſt of books the Greek and Roman authors have a ſpirit 
4“ in them, a force both of thought and expreſſion, that later age; 
0 have not been able to imitate.” Bp. Buxx Er, Paſt. Care, c. 7. 
1 Quod enim munus reipublicæ afferre majus, meliuſve poſſu- 
mus, quam i docemus atque erudimus juyentutem ? Cic. de Di- 
vin. Lib. ii. 2. N 
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to make us prouc q, vain, and conceited, 
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The religious reader will obſerve, that God, wh 
* in times paſt ſuffered * all the nations (Tae re in, 
* i. e. all the heathen) to walk in their own ways, 
&. nevertheleſs, left not himſelf without witneſs,”? 
not only by the outward manifeſtations of his power 
and goodneſs, in the works of f creation and provi- 
dence, but by men alſo, who, in their ſeveral ge- 
nerations, have ſo far ſhewn the Work of { the Law 
written in their Hearts, as to bear teſtimony againſt 
the unrighteouſneſs of the world in which they lived. 
Hence, we find the great apoſtle of the Gentiles, 
Acts xvit. 28. quoting a paſſage from his country- 

an, Aratus of Cilicia, againſt idolatry, or ima- 
gining there be gods made with hands. We find 
the ſame apoſtle 5 reproving the vices of lying and 
gluttony in the Cretans, by a quotation from the 
Cretan poet Epimenides, whom he calls “ a pro- 
phet of their own,” for they accounted their poets 
f divine oracles. Let this teach us to diſ- 
einguiſh eee the uſe and abuſe of claſſical Know- 
tedge, when it tends to inform the judgment, to re- 


| fine the mann ers, and to embelhſh he converſation 


when 1 it Keeps a due ſubordination to that which 1s 

vine, makes us truly thankful for the ſuperior- 
teat of God's infallible word, and teaches us how 
kerle can be truly Known by the wiſeſt of men, 


without a divine revelation, then it has its uſe 


l more, if it awakens in us a jealouſy over our- 
feives, that we dul ly improve the ſuperior light with 


whica we are bleſſed, left the very heathen riſe in 


judgment | againit us. If, on the contrary, it tends 


See We yon Adds xiv. 16. 5 

1 Comp. Rom. i. 19, 20, with Acts xiv. 17. 
dee Pom. ii.! 5 9 Tit. i. 12. 

| l! Luke Xii. 477 48. 
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its attainments as the ſummit of wiſdom and know- 
ledge; if it contributes to harden the mind againſt 
ſuperior information, or fills it with that four pe- 
dantry which leads to the contempt of others; then 
I will readily allow, that all our learning is but 
« ſplendid ignorance and pompous folly.” 

As to any miſtakes or overſights, which the Edi- 
tor has been guilty of, and which are almoſt una- 
voidable in ſo long and difficult a work as this, he 
leaves them to the candor and correction of the 


learned reader, to whom he ſhall feel himſelf much 


obliged for any alterations, which may be thought 
neceſſary for the improvement of the work. 


- 5 » 
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SATIN AX l. 
An 6 v M ku 1. 


JuvexAL begins this Satire, with giving ſome humour 
ous reaſons for his writing : ſuch as hearing, ſo often, 
many ill poets rehearſe their works, and intending 
to repay them in kind. Next he informs us, why he 
addict himſelf to ſatire, rather than to other poetry, 
and gives a ſummary and general view of the reign- 
ing vices and follics of his time, He laments the re- 


EMPER ego auditor tantum ? nunquamne re- 
ponam , „„ 
Vexatus toties rauci Theſeide Codri? 
Impune ergo mihi recitaverit ille togatas, 


Satiren] Or Satyrs concerning this word See CuAuBERs'Ss• 

Dictionary. 1 5 — P 5 
Line 1. Only an hearer.] Juvenal complains of the irkſome re- 

citals, which the ſcribbling poets were continually making of their 


vile compoſitions, and of which he was an hearer, at the public aſ- 


ſemblies where they read them over. It is to be obſerved, that 
ſometimes the Romans made private recitals of their poetry, among 
their particular friends. They alſo had public recitals, either in 
the Temple of Apollo, or in ſpacious houſes, which were either 


| hired or leat, for the purpoſe, by ſome rich and great man, who 
was highly honoured for 


tor this, and who got his clients and depen- 
dents together, on the occaſion, in order to increaſe the audience, 
and ta encourage the poet by their apylauſes. Sce Sat. vii. I. 40, 
4. Perſius Prolog. 1. 7, and note. Hor. Lib. 1. Sat. iv. I. 


J 


—Rxay.) Reponam, here is uſed metaphorically it als 


SATIRE L 


ftraints which the ſatyriſts then lay under from a 
fear of puniſhment, and profeſſes to treat of the dead, 


 perſonating, under their names, certain living vicious 
characters. His great aim in this, and in all his 
other ſatires, is to expoſe and reprove vice itſelf, how- 


ever ſanctiſied by cuſtom, or WI by the a 
of the great, 


; 81. I always be only a hearer {—ſhall I 


never repay, 


Who am teiz'd ſo oiton with the Theſe of hogrls 
Codrus? 


Shallone (Poet) recite his Comedies to me with 3 im- 
| punity, 


ludes to the borrowing and repayment of money. When a man 
repaid money which he had borrowed, he was ſaid to replace it 
reponere. Bo our poet, looking upon himſelf as indebted to the 
reciters of their compoſitions, for the trouble which they had 
given him, ſpeaks, as if he intended to repay them in kind, by writ- 
ing, and reciting his verſes, as they had done theirs. Sat. vii. Þ 
40—4. Perſius Prolog. I. 7. Hor. Lib. 1. Sat iv. l. 73—4. 

2. Theſcit.] A poem, of which Theſeus was the ſubject. 
Hoarſe Codrus.] A very mean poet: fo poor that he gave 
riſe to the proverb Codro pauperior. He is here ſuppoſ- 

ed to have made himſelf hoarſe, with f a wen and loud W 
Poem. 
3. Comedies.) Togatas—ſo called from the low and com- 
mon people, who were the ſubjects of them. Theſe wore gowns by 
which they v Were diſtinguiſhed from perſons of rank, 


w 


14 JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar, 1. 


Hic Elegos ? impunè diem conſumpſerit ingens 
Felephus ? aut ſummi plena jam margine libri 5 
Scriptus & in tergo necdum finitus Oreſtes ? 

Nota magis nulli domus eft ſua, quam mihi lucus 
Martis, & Zoliis vicinum rupibus antrum 
Vulcani. Quid agant venti; 3 quas torqueat umbras 


There were three different ſorts of Comedy, each denominated 
from the dreſs of the perſons which they repreſented. 

I. The Togata—which exhibited the actions of the lower fort ; 
and was a ſpecies of what we call low comedy. 

II. The Pretextata—ſo called from the prætexta, a white robe 


ornamented with purple, and worn by magiſtrates and nobles, 


Hence the comedics, which treated of the actions of ſuch, were 


called prætextatæ. In our time, we ſhould ſay, genteel comedy. 


III. The Palliata——from pallium, a fort of upper garment 
worn by the Grecks, and in which the actors were habited, when 
ihe manners and actions of the Greeks were repreſented. This 
was allo a ſpecies of the higher ſort of comedy. 

t is molt probable, that Terence's plays, which he took from 


Menander, were reckoned among the palliatæ, and repreſented in 
the pallium, or Grecian dreſs: more eſpecially too, as the ſcene of 


very play lies at Athens. 
4. Elgin. Theſe were little poems on n ſubjects, and 
conliited of hexameter and pentameter veries alternately, We 
muſt deſpair of knowing the firſt elegiac poet, lince <Torace lays, 


Art. Poet, I. 77—8 


Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctor, 
 Grammatici certant, & adhuc fub judice lis eſt. 


By wiiom iavened, critics yet contend, | 
Aud of their vain diſputing find no end. Francis. 
Elegies were at firſt mournful, yet, afterwards, they were com- 


. polcd on cheat ful ſub edis. Hor. Ib. I. 7 e | 


Verſus imfariter jun ctis querimonia primum, 
Poſt etiam ineluſa eſt voti ſententia compos. 

Unequal meaſures firſt were tun'd to os 

| Sally expreſſive of the lover's woe : 

Hal now to gayer ſubjects form'd they move, 1 6 
In founds of a and the joys of love. FRANCS. 


„4. Bally Telip Jus.) Some 5 0 and tedious play, written on 
the ſubje of Toe Sing 0 _ who was mortally wounded 
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Another hisElegies? ſhall bulky Telephus w aſte a day 
With impunity? or Oreſtes---the margin of the whole 
X book already full, $ 
And written on the back too, nor as yet finiſhed ? 

To man's houſe is better known to him, than tome 
T7 The grove of Mars, and the den of Vulcan near 

The Zolian rocks: what the winds can do: what 


Mp ghoſts 
by the ſpear of Achilles, but afierwards healed by the ruſt of the 
<p | Jame ſpear. Ovid. Triſt. v. 2. 1 

—= ——#Ygea day.] In hearing it read over, which took up a 
Whole day. 

5. Or Or . Arother play on the ſtory of Oreſtes, the ſen 
of Agememnon and Clytemneſtra. Ie flew his own mother, and 
7 ZEgyſthus, her adulterer, who had murdered his father. This 
too, by the deſeription of it in this line, and the next, muſt have 
been a very long and tedious perſo; mance. It was uſual to leave a 
738 margin, but this was all filled from top to botiom—it was unuſual 
by 15 to write on the outſide, or back of the Farchment; but this author 
had filled the whole outſide as well as the iniide. 

"x 5. Of the whole boos. | Or—of the whole of the book, —L.iberg 
1 3 ſigniſies the inward bark or rind of a tree; hence a book 
or work written, at firſt made of barks of trees, afterwards cf 
= paper and parchment. Summus is derived from ſupremus, hence 

,- wc fummun-1, the top, the whole, the ſum. 
7 8. Thegroveof Mars.] The hiſtory of Remulus and Remus, 
whom Ilia, otherwiſe called Rhea Sylvia, brought forth in a grove, 
7 Gfacred to Mars at Alba: hence Romulus was "called Syivius—allo 
5 5 the ſon of Mars. This, and the other ſubjects ment! icned, were 
ſo dinned perpetually into his ears, that the places Ceſcribea 
Is. were as familiar to him as his own houſe, 


m- — The den of Fultan.] The hiſtory of the Cy clops and Vul. 
| 1 can, the ſcene of Which was laid in Vulcan's den. See Virg. En, 
viii. 1, 416—22. 
9. The Aclian rocks.) On the north of d Sicily are ſeven rocky 
illands, which were called Æolian, or Vulcanian; one of which was 
called Hiera, or ſacred, as dedicated to Vulcan. From the frequent 
breaking forth of fire and ſulphur out of the earth of theſe iſlands, 
= particularly in Hiera, Vulcan was ſuppoſed to keep his hop and 
8. Forge there, 

5 1 Here alſo olus was ſuppoſed to confine, and preſide over the 
" = | 8 Hence theſe Lande are called Æolian. See Virg. An. 
d I 5.1. 55—67. 

— — at the Wands can co]. This probably 3 to eme 19 
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Kacus; unde alius furtivæ devehat aurum Io 1 5 
Pelliculz : quantas jaculetur Monychus ornos ; 9 
Frontonis platani, convulſaque marmora clamant 
Semper, & aſſiduo ruptæ lectore columnæ. 
Expectes eadem à ſummo, minimoque poèta. 1 
Et nos ergo manum ferulæ ſubduximus; & nos 15 
Conſilium dedimus Syllæ, privatus ut altum "£1 


dious poetical treatiſes, on the nature and operations of the winds. 
Or, perhaps, to ſome play or poem, on the amours of Boreas ang 
Orithya, the daughter of Erectheus, king of Athens. 9 
ro. Aacus may be tormenting.] Eacus was one of the fabled 
zudges of hell, who with his two aſſeſſors, Minos and Rhadaman- 
| thus, were ſuppoſed to torture the ghoſts into a confeiion of their 
crimes. See Virg. En. vi. I. 566—69. 1 
From whence another, Qc.] Alludin ot to the tory of Ja" - 
fon, who ſtole the golden fleece from Colchis. . 
11. Monychus.] This alludes to ſome play, or poem, which had 05 
deen written on the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithæ. „ 
The word Monychus i is derived from the Greek or, ſolus, and 
Oak, ungula, and is expreſſive of an horſe's hook, which is whole 
and entire, not cleft or divided. | 
Die Centaurs were fabled to be half men and half horſes ; ſo | 
that by Monychus we are to underſtand one of the Centaurs, of | 
fuch prodigious ſtrength, as to make uſe of large trees for wea - 
which he threw or darted at his enemies. PRE 

12. The plane trees of Fronto.] Julius asses a noble and 
learned man, at whoſe houſe the poets. recited their works, before 
they were read or performed in public. His houſe was planted 
round with plane trees for the ſake of their ſhade. 
13. The convulſed marbles.} This may refer to the marble ſta- 
tues which were in Fronto's hall, and ws almoſt ſhaken off their 
| pedeſtals by the din and noiſe that were made—or to the marble 
with which the walls were built, or inlaid ; or to the marble paye- 
ment; all which appeared, as if likely to be ſhaken out of ze 
| places, by the inceſſant noiſe of theſe bawling reciters of their 
works. 
— columns broken.) The marble pillars too were in the 
fame fituation of danger, from the inceſſant noiſe of theſe people. 
The poet means to expreſs the weariſomeneſs of the continual 

' prpetition of the ame things over and over again, and to ce nſure 
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Ft acus may be tormenting : whence another could 
. dente the gold * 
Pf the ſtolen Fleece: how great wild - aſn trees Mo- 
n ychus could throw: 

The plane - trees of Fronto, and the convuls'd mar- 
; bles complain 


it 
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i 
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And therefore have withdrawn my hand from the 


ferule; andI 15 
Have given counſel to Sylla, that, a private man, 
w ſoundly 7 | | 


XZ the manner as well as the matter, of theſe irkſome repetitions 3 
XZ which were attended with ſuch loud and vehement vociferation, 
iàẽdthat even the trees about Fronto's houſe, as well as the marble 
within it, had reaſon to apprehend demolition, This hyperbole is 
*# humourous and well applied to the ſubject. - OS 
134. You may exped the ſame things, Oc. ] i. e. The ſame ſubjects, 
treated by the worſt poets, as by the beſt, Here he fatyrizes the 
impudence and preſumption of theſe ſcribblers, who, without ge- 
ius or abilities had ventured to write, and expoſe their verſes to 
che public ear; and this, on ſubjects which had been treated by men 


and | g | 
efore | of a ſuperior caſt, og 
nted 15. Have withdrawn my hand, Sc.] The ferule was an in- 

th ſtrument of puniſhment, as at this day, with which ſchool-maſtere 
ſta⸗ cCorrected their ſcholars, by ſtriking them with it over the palm of 
"0M dhe hand; the boy watched the ſtroke, and, if poſſible, withdrew 
1 le his hand from it. ; 
530 Juvenal means to ſay, that he has been at ſchool, to learn the 
—— } arts of poetry and oratory, and had made declamations, of one of 
heir - which the ſubject was—* Whether Sylla ſhould take the dicta- 
OE s torſhip, or live in eaſe and quiet as a private man? He main» 
tho tained the latter propoſition. FT] 35 
ple. nm Therefore] i. e In order to qualify myſelf as a writer and 
wt declaimer. His meaning ſeems to be, that as all, whether good or 
"2th bad, wrote poems, why ſhould not he, who had had an education 


in learning, write as wellas they? 
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Dormiret. Stulta eſt clementia, cum tot ubique 
atibus occurras, perituræ parcere chartæ. 
Cur tamen hoc libeat potius decurrere campo, 


Per quem magnus equos Auruncæ flexit alumnus: 
Si vacat, & placidi rationem admittitis, edam. 21 


Cum tener uxorem ducat ſpado: Mævia Tuſcum 
Figat aprum, & nuda teneat venabula mamma: 
Patricios omnes opibus cum provocet unus, 


Quo tondente, gravis juveni mihi barba ſonabat: 25 : | 


Cum pars Niliacze plebis, cum verna Canopi 
Criſpinus, Tyrias humero revocante lacernas, 


18. Paper that will periſh,] i. e. That will be deſtroyed by others Y ; 


who will write upon it if I do not; therefore there is no reaſon 
why I ſhould forbear to make uſe of it. 
19. In the very field. } A m<taphor taken from the chariot races 


in the Campus Martius. 


20. The great pupil of Aurunca, &c. Lucilius, the firſt and 
moſt famous Roman ſatyriſt, born at Aurunca, an ancient | ny of 
Latium, in Italy. 

He means — Perhaps you will aſk, « how it is that I can think 
6 of taking the ſame ground as that great ſatyriſt Lucilius—and 
e why I ſhould rather chooſe this way of writing, when he fo ex- 
" . in it, as to be before all others, not only in point of time, 
« but of ability in that kind of writing!“ 

21, Hearken to my reafon.] Literally, the verb 2dmitto, ſigni- 
ſies to admit; but it is ſometimes uſed with Auribus underſtood, 
and then, it denotes attending, or hearkening to ſomething: this 1 


ſuppoſe to be the ſenſe of it in this place, as it follows the ſi vacat. 


22. Mevia.] The name of {ome woman, who had the impu- 
dence to fight in the Circus with a Tuſcan boar. 
The Tuſcan boars were reckoned the ſierceſt. 


23. With a nated breaſt.) In imitation of an Amazon. Under 


the name of Mævia, the poet probably means to ene 1! the la- 


dies at Rome, who expoſed themſelves in the purſuit of maſculine I 
_ exerciſes, which were ſo ſhamefully contrary to all ferwle delicacy, Mp 


24. The patriciant.] The nobles of Rome. They were the 


deſcendants of ſuch as were created ſenators in the time of Ro- 


mulus. Of theſe there were, originally, only one hundred —after- 
wards, more were added to Wem. 


At 


N. 


> 
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e ſhould fleep. It is a fooliſn clemency, when 
1 every where ſo many 
Poets you may mect, to ipare paper, that will periſh, 
3 5 But why it ſhould pleaſe me rather to run along this 
75 very field, | [ horſes, 29 
*ZThro' which the great pupil of Aurutica drave his 
1 1 will tell you, if you have leiſure, and kindly hear- 
ken to my reaion. . [ can ſtick 
When a delicate eunuch can marry a wife : Mavia 
A Tuſcan boar, and hold hunting-ſpears with a naked 
4 breaſt : 
When one can vie with all the patricians in riches, 


thers = 
eaſoen Who clipping, my beard troublelome to me a youth 
3 2 ſounded. 2 


race. When a part of the commonalty of the Nile, when 
b a a ſlave of Canopus, 
| Criſpinus, his ſhoulder recalling the Tyrian cloaks, 


— 
— 
2 
*, 
eee 


think 2 5. Who cli pings Se.] The perſon here meant, is ſuppoſed to 
mand 1 5 » de Licinius the freedman and barber of Auguſtus, or perhaps Cins 
| namus. See Sat. x. I. 225—6. 

i Saunded.] Aliuding to the Gund of clippinp the beard 
77 with ſeiſſars. Q. D. who Wim his ſciſſars clipped my beard, 
1 1 when I was a young. many and firft came under the barber's hands. 
od. 26» Partof the commoral:y of the Nile.] One of the loweſt of 
his - 1 : the Egyptians who had come as ſlaves to Rome. 


7 5 
x £4 
* 


cat. — Crjpinue.] He, from a ſlave, had been made maſter of 
he 4 the horſe to Nero. | 
"Pp = _R_ —— Canopus.) A city of Egypt, addicted to al manner of 


eeffeminacy and debauchery famous for a temple of Serapis, a 

7 godof the Egyptians. This city was built by Meaclaiis, in me- 
mory of his pilot, Canopus, who died there, and was eren, 
== Canonized. See Sat. xv. I. 46. | 
2297. Hit ſhouler recalling.) Revocante— The Romans uſed to 
= faſten their cloaks round the neck with a loop, but in hot weather, 
perhaps, uſually went with them looſe, As Juvenal. is now ſpeaks 
ing of the ſummer ſeaſon (as appears by the next line) he de ſeribes 
LS. the ſhoulder as recalling, or endcavouring to hoiſt up, and replace 
mme cloak, whieh, from not being faſtened by a loop to the neck, 
was often peng away, and fliding eee from the ſhoulders. 
1 rien cloals.] i. e. Dycd with Tyrian purple, which 
Vas very expenſive. By this he marks the extravagance aud luxury 
7 of wo upſtarts. B 2 
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Ventilet æſtivum digitis ſudantibus aurum, 

Nec ſufferre queat majoris pondera gemmæ: 
Difficile eſt Satiram non ſcribere. Nam quis ini. 
Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus, ut teneat ſe: ¶ quæ 30 
Caufidici nova cum veniat lectica Mathonis 

Plena ipſo: & poſt hunc magni delator amici, 

Et cito rapturus de nobilitate comes 

Quod ſupereſt: quem Maſſa timet: quem munere pal. 


Pat 35 
Carus; & a trepido Thymele ſummiſſa Latino: 


Cum te ſummoveant, qui teſtamenta merentur 
Noctibus, in cœlum quos evchit optima ſummi 
Nunc via proceſſus, vetulæ veſica beatæ. 


28. E entilate the ſummer gold, & Sa! The Romans were arrived 
At ſuch an height of luxury, that they had rings for the winter, and 
others for the ſummer, which they wore according to the ſeaſon, 
Ventilo fi gnifies—to wave any thing to and fro in the air. 

Criſpinus is deſcribed as wearing a ſummer ring, and cooling it, 
by, perhaps, taking it off, and by waving it to and fro in tlie air 
with his hand which motion might likewiſe contribute to the lire 
ping back of the cloak. 

31. So infenfible.} Ferreus—literally ſignifies, any thing 
made of iron, and is therefore uſed here, hguratively, to denote 
hardneſs or inſenſibility. 

32. Thenew litter. ] The jectica was a fort of "FD with 2 
bed or couch in it, wherein the grandees were carried by their 
ſervants: probably ſomething like the palanquins in the Caſt. 
This wag a piece of luxury which the rich indulged in. 

gs Matho.] He had been an "advocate, but had 
amaſſed*a large fortune by turning informer. The emperor Domi- 
tian gave ſo much encouragem: nt to ſuch people, that many made 
their fortunes by ſecret informations; 
fafe, however innocent ; even one informer was afraid of another. 
See below, l. 35—6, and botes. 

33. Full of himſelf.) Now grown bulky Ry fat—Dy this ex- 
preſſion the poet may hint at the ſelf. importance of this upſtart fellow. 
5 The ſecret accuſer of a great friend.] This was probably 
Marcus Regulus (mentioned by Pliny in his Epiſtles) a moſt infa- 
mous informer, who occaſioned, by his fecret informations, the 
deaths of many of the nobility 1 in the time of Domitian. 

Some think, that the great friend here mentioned, was ſome 

ereat man, an intimate of Domitiau's; for this — ſpared not 


inſomuch that nobody wass 
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an ventilatetheſummer. gold on his ſweating fingers, 
Nor can he bear the weight of a larger gem; 

5 iti is difficult not to write fatire. For who can ſo en- 
_ [himſelſ? 
The wicked city, who is ſo inſenſible, as to contain 
When the new litter of lawyer Matho comes 32 


7 Full of himſelf: and after him the ſecret accuſer of 
"of 1 a great friend, nobility 
And who is ſoon about to ſeize from the devoured 
Ts 1 What remains: whom Maſla fears: whom with a 


194 gift [trembling Latinus. 36 
Carus ſooths, and Thymele ſent privately from 


When they can remove you, who earn laſt wills 
By night, and whom the Juſt of ſome rich old wo- 
man [lifts up into heaven. 
| (The beſt way of the higheſt ſucceſs now.a-days) 


* 


even his greateſt 14 malt; intimate friends, on recciving ſecret 
information againſt them. 

But, by the poet's manner of expreſſion, it ſhould rather ſeem, 
that the perſon meant, was ſome great man who had been a friend 


a to Matho, and whom Regulus had baſely betrayed. 


34. From the devoured nobility. ] i. e. Deſtroyed through ſecret 
A accuſations, or pillaged by intormers for huſh-money, _ 

* I 35. Whom Maſſa fears. Babius Maſſa, an eminent informer; 
but ſo much more eminent was M. Regulus, above mentioned, in 
this way, that he was dreaded even by Maiſa, leſt he ſhould inform 
7 againſt him. 

36. Carus ſoothe; "This was another of the ſame infamous pro- 
7 0 feſlion, who bribed Regulus, to avoid ſome ſecret accuſation. 

== —— Thymele.) The wife of Latinus the famous numic ; ſhe 


was ſent privately by her huſband and proftituted to Regulus, in or- 
der to avoid ſome information which Latinus dreaded, and trembled 
under the apprehenſion of. 

37. Can remove you.] i. e. Sct you aſide, ſupplant you in the | 
good graces of Teſtators. 

o earn laft wills, Oc. ] Who procure wills to be . 
in their favour. —The poet here ſatyrizes the lewd and ndecent 
practices of certain rich old women at Rome, who kept men for 
their criminal pleaſures, and then at their death left them their 
heirs in preference to all others, 

39. The beſt ævay, Sc.] By this the poet n means to expoſe and 
eondemn theſe monſtrous indecencies. 

AF Into heaven] i. e. Into the higheſt ſlate of allluence. 
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Unciolam Proculeius habet, ſed Gillo deuncem: 40 1 
Partes quiſque ſuas, ad menſuram inguinis hæres: 
| | Accipiat ſane mercedem ſanguinis, & ſic 


Palleat, ut nudis preſſit qui calcibus anguem, . 
Aut Lugdunenſem rhetor dicturus ad aram. 
uid reteram ? quanta ſiccum jecur ardeat irà, 45 


| Cum populum gregibus comitum premat hic ſpolia- 
| Pupilli proſtantis? & hic damnatus inani [tor | 
| Judicio (quid enim falvis infamia nummis ?) Wh: 
| . Exul ab otava Maris bibit, & fruitur Dis : Wh. 
N Iratis: at tu victrix provincia ploras! co ma __ 
| 40. Proculeias—Gillo,)J Two noted paramours of theſe old Jud: 
5 ladies. 8 5 Th 
8 18 
A ſmaſl pittanct—a large Hare. ] Unciola, literally ſigni : 
flow a little ounce, one part in twelve. —Deunx—a pound lacking 
an ounce—eleyen ounces—eleyen parts of any other thing divided 1 Ang 
into twelve, 1 
42. Of Bis bb od. J. 1. . of the ruin of his healih and conſtitus 
95 by theſe abominabie 3 WES were 
; 279 Os | his v 
44. The akar of Lyons.) The empcror Caligula inſtituted, at mirir 
this place, games, wherein or: ny and rhetoricians were to con- 4 tis p 
tend for a prize. Thoſe, whoſe performances were not approved. 


were to wipe e them out with a {pinge, or tc lick them out with their 
tongue: or elſe to be puniſhed with ferules, or thrown into the 
ſea. | 

45. 2 al 4 ſay ® ] Q. D D.—How ſhall 1 Gad words to 
exyrels the indignation which L feel 2 | 
Gy ary for burns. ] The antients conf dered the liver, 
as the ſeat of the iraſcible and concupiſcible alfoctions. 80 Hor. 
L 5 8 Od. Ziit. I. 4. ſays | 
Diſficili bile tumet jecur—to expreſs his reſentment and jealouſy, 
hearing his miſtreſs commend a Wal. 
| Acain, Lib, 4» Od. i. I. 12.. St torrere jecur queris idoneum 
| by which he means kindling the paſſion of love within the breaſt, 
| Our poet hers means to expreſs the workings of anger and re. 
ſentment within bim, 4 ſeeing ſo ma ny examples of vice and folly 
Ar. Found kim, anc, pa riculaily, in choſe infa ices which bs is now 

oing to mention. 

46. A fpailer of bis pupil, Fc.) The tutelage of young men, 

. bad lelt their Parents, Was commitied to guardiaus, who 
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r. 1. JUVENAL's SATIRES. 8 


F Proculeius has a ſmall pittance, Gillo has a large 


ſhare : [the favour he procures : 41 
een one takes his portion, as heir, according to 
Well let him receive the reward of his blood, and 
7 become as La ſnake, 


1 4 ale, as one who hath preſſed with his naked heels 
Or as a rhetorician, who is about to declaim at the 
* altar of Lyons. 


[ liver burns, 45 
What ſhall I fay ?---With how great anger my dry 
When here a ſpoiler, of his pupil expoſed to hire, 
; preſſes on the people by a frivolous 
"IE With flocks of attendants? and here, condemned 
Ius ment (for what is infamy when money is ſafe) 
The mals Marius drinks from the eighth hour, and 


enjoys the 
Angry gods? but thou, vanquilhi ng province, la- 
mentelt ! : TE 8 


> were to take care of their eſtates and education. Here one is 
88 repreſented, as ſpoliator—a ſpoiler—i. e. a plunderer or pillager of 
> his ward as to his affairs, and then making money of his perſon, by 


> hiring him out for the vileſt purpoſes. Hence, he ſays—Proſtan= 
tis pupilli. 


Preſſes on the ep.] Grown rich by the ſpoils of his 


; ward, he is ſuppoſed to be carried, in a litter, along the ſtreets, 


with ſuch a crowd of attendants as to incommode other paſſengers. 
49. The exile Marius. } Marius Priſcus, proconſul of Africa, 


Who, for pillaging the province of valt ſums of money, was con- 


demned to be baniſhed. 


47—8. By a' frivolous Judgment. Inani e | 
though inflicted on Marius, it was of no ſervice to the injured pro- 
vince ; for, inſtead of reſtoring the treaſures, of which it had 
been plundered, part of theſe, to a vaſt amount, were put into 
the public treaſury. As for Marius himſelf, he lived in as much 
feſtivity as if nothing had happened, as the next two verſes inform 
us. 

49. From the eighth hour.) Began his carouſals from too 
o' clock in the afternoon, which was "reckoned an inſtance of dif 
ſoluteneſs and luxury, it being an hour ſooner than it was cuſtomary 
to ſit down to meals. See note on Sat. xi. I. 204, and on Perſius, 
Sat. iii. I. 4. 


49-50. He enjoys the angry gods. ] -Though Marius bad in- 
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= wrxalIs SATIRE. 84r. 1. 


Hæc ego non credam Venuſini digna lucerni ? 
Hæc ego non agitem ? ſed quid magis Heracleas, 
Aut Diomedeas, aut mugitum labyrinthi, | 
Et mare percuſſum puero, fabrumque volantem ? 
Cum leno accipiat mcechi bona, fi capiendi 
Jus nullum uxori, doctus ſpeQtare lacunar, 
Doctus & ad calicem vigilant ſtertere nao : 


curred the anger of the gods by his crimes, yet, regardleſs of 
this, be enjoyed himſelf in a ſtate of the higheſt jollity and feſtivit y. 

— PL anquiſhing province, c.] Vidrix—was uſed as a fo 
renſic term, to denote one who had got the better in a lawſuit. 
The province of Africa had ſued Marius, and had carried tjge 
cauſe againſt him, but had ſtill reaſon to deplore her loſſes; for 
though Marius was ſentenced to pay an immenſe fine, which came 7 
out of what he had pillaged, yet this was put into the public tre- 
ſury, and no part of it given to the Africans z and, beſides this, 
Marius had reſerved ſufficient to maintain himſelf in a luxurious 
manner. See above note on l. 47—8. e was 

51. Worthy the Venufrnian lamp? ] i. e. The pen of Horace 7 
himſelf — This charmiiig wii er was born at Venuſium, a city f 
2 When the poets wrote by night they made uſe of | 

2 Shall I not ogitate, Sc.) Agitem —implies purſuing, as 
hunters do wild beaſts hunting chaſing.— So inveighing againff 
by ſatire, driving ſuch vices as he mentions out of their lurking 
places, and hunting them down as it were, in order to deſtroy them. 
But why rather Herucleans.] Juvenal here anticipates the 
ſuppoſed objections of ſome, who might, perhaps, adviſe him to 
employ his talents on ſome fabulous, and more poetical ſubjects 
ouch as the labours of Hercules, &c.—“ Why ſhould I prefer 
&* theſe (as if he had faid) when ſo many ſubjects in real life occur, 
* to exerciſe my pen in a more uſeful way ?? _ gy 

53. Or Diomedeans.] i. e. Verſes on the exploits of Dio- 
. mede, a king of 'Thrace, who fed his horſes with man's fleſh, 

Hercules flew him, and threw him to be devoured by his own 
"Ries 14 5 5 
Type hwing of the labyrinth.) The ſtory of the Minotaur, 
_ the monſter kept in the labyrinth of Crete, who was half a bull, 
and (lain by Theſeus. See Aixnsw, Minotaurus, | 

54. The ſea ſtricken by a boy.) The ſtory of Icarus, who fly- 
ing too near the ſun, mel.ed the wax by which his wings were faſe 
tered together, and fell into the ſea; from him called Icariage 
dee Hon. Lib. 4. Od. ü. l. 2—4. | 
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. 1. JUVENALs SATIRES. 25 


aul 1 not believe theſe things worthy the Venuſi- 
nian lamp? 

Zh Shall I not agitate theſe (ſubjects ?)—but why ra- 
n? X tther Heracleans, 

Or Diomedeans, or the lowing of the labyrinth, 

4M And the ſea ſtricken by a boy, and the ing artifi- 
1 | 'J cer? 

When the bawd can take the goods of the adulterer 


— « | 4 (if of taking 5 5 
n I bere is no right to the wife) taught to look upon 
whit, the ceiling, 

d the Taught allo at a cup to inore with a vigilant nole. 
z for : 

cam — The flying artifcer.] Dædalus ho invented and made 
rea Vings for himſelf and his ſon Icarus, with which they fled from 
this, Crete. Sce Aixsw. Dædalus. 

ious 55. The Baud. ] The huſband—who turns bawd by proſtitut- 
| . Z ing his wife for gain, and thus receives the goods of the adulterets 
orace ds the price of her chaſtity. 

ty of * 56. Thereis no right to the wv fee] Domitian made a law to "BY 


of a did the uſe of litters (ſee note, I. 32.) to adulterous wives, and to 
5 A deprive them of taking legacies or inheritances by will. This was 

3, as © evaded, by making their huſbands panders to their lewdne 5, and ſo 

inf! cauſing the legacies to be given to them. 

king 5 Taught to look upon the ceiling. ] As inobſervant of his 

hbem. wife's infamy then tranſacting before him this he was well ſkilled 

in. See Hor. Lib. 3. Ode vi. I. 25—32. 

57. As a cup, c.] Another device was, to ſet a large cup on 

tune table, which the huſband was to be ſuppoſed to have emptied 

1 1 of the liquor which it had contained, and to be nodding over it, 


— 
[ 
oo 


cur, = as if in a drunken ſleep. 

.. ſnore with vigilant noſe.] Snoring is an evidence that a 
Jic* man is faſt aſleep, therefore, the huſband knew well how to exhibit 
eſh, RE this proof, by ſnoring aloud, which is a peculiar ſymptom of a 
own FRE drunken ſleep. The poet ules the epithet Vigilanti, here, very 

bumourouſly, to denote, that though the man ſeemed to be faſt 
aur, = aſleep by his ſnoring, yet his noſe ſeemed to be awake * che noiſe 
ull, = it made. 80 Praur. in Milite. ; 
fly An dormit Sceledrus it intiis ? Non naſo quidem, 
tl. my Nam eo magno magnum clamat, 


lan. 1 Is Sceledrus aſleep within? 
55 Why, truly, not with his noſe; for with that large inſtrument 
he makes noiſe enough. 
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tate. 


regiment— Or Tigillinus, an infamous favourite of Nero's, be here 


Feription here given, is not certain one or other ſeems to be meant. 


ing all his paternal eſtate in riot, extravagance, and debauchery, 


noteer, or, as the poet humourouſly calls him, his Automedon, and 
uſed to drive out Nero and his minion Sporus, whom Nero caſtrat- 
ed, to make him as much as he could refemble a woman, and 


as JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar. I. 


Cum fas eſſe putet curam ſperare cohortis, 
. ui bona donavit præſepibus, & caret omni 


jorum cenſu, dum pervolat axe citato 60 / 
Flaminiam : puer Automedon nam lora tenebat, 
Ipſe lacernatæ cum ſe jactaret amicæ. SS 


Nonne libet medio ceras implere capaces = 
Quadrivio—cum j jan ſexta cervice feratur | 


g U 
A TS 
fanny Fi 


Our Farquhar, in the deſcription which he makes Mrs, Sullen ü 


give of her drunken huſband, repreſents her as mentioning a like 
particular 3 roſ. 
« My whole night's comfort is the tuneable ſerenade of that ; wy 
& wakeful nightingale—his noſe.” a ol 
58. A cohort. ] A regiment of foot in a legion, which conſiſted | "IC Th 


of ten cohorts. See Kennet, Rom. Ant. part it. b. iv. c. 

59. Has given his gſtate to ſtables.] i. e. Has ſquandered away * 
all his patrimony in breeding and keeping horſes. Præſepe, ſome- 
times means —a cell, ſtews, or brothel. Perhaps, this may be the 
fenſe here, and the poet may mean, that, this ſpendthrift had la- 
viſhed his fortune on the ſtews, in lewdneſs and debauchery. 


59 60. Lacks all the income, c.] Has ſpent the family of. 1 


60. White he flies, c.] The perſon, here meant, is far from 
certain. Commentators differ much in their conjecture on the ſub- 
Britannicus gives the matter up. © This paſſage (ſays he) 

& is one of thoſe, concerning which we are yet to ſeek.” 
But whether Cornelius Fuſcus, be meant, who when a boy, was 
charioteer to Nero, as Automedon was to Achilles, and who, af- 
ter waſting his ſabſtance in riotous living, was made commander of a 


deſigned, whoſe character is ſuppoſed to have anſwered to the de- 


Ahe poet is mentioning various ſubjects, as highly proper for ſa- 
tyr; and, among others, ſome favourite at court, who, after ſpend- 


was made a commander in the army, and exhibited his chariot, driv- 
ing full ſpeed over the Flaminian way, which led to the emperor's 
villa; and all this, becauſe, when a boy, he had been Nero's cha- 


whom he uſed as a miſtreſs, and afterwards took as a wife, and ap- 


peared publicly in his chariot with him, openly carsfiing, and maks 
ing We; as he paſſed along. Z 


4 \ 

i „ 

4 *y 
60 | 


at, 


| 4 = ſwitt axle, over 
he Flaminian way: for the boy Automedon Was 


Sullen 
a like 


f that 
aſiſted 


away gt 
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When he can think it right to hope for the charge 
5 cohort, 

Who hath given his eſtate to ſtables, and lacks all 
I 9 che income of his anceſtors, while he flies, * 
0 


= 
. 
3 


holding the reins, 


c hen he boaſted himſelf to his e miſtreſs. 


315 Doth it not like one to fill capacious waxen tablets 
in the middle of a 
6 now can be carried on afixth neck 


| The poet humourovſly ſpeaks of Sporus, 1 in the feminine gen- 
4 er. As the lecerna was principally a man's garment, by lacerna- 
t amicz, the poet n:ay be underſtood, as if he had called Sporus, 


ſomes | aa s male miſtreſs being habited like a man, and careſſed as a 
be the em. 
ad la- The above aprears to me a probable explanation of this obſcure 


uly of. 


from 


je ſub- 
s he) 


7, Was 
o, af- 
r of a 
e here 
e de- 
neant. 
for ſa- 
ſpend- 
chery, 
driv- 
eror's 
cha- 
1, and 
aſtrat- 
, and 
id ap- 
mak 


i2 3 and difi:cult paſſ. ge. Holiday gives it a different turn, as may be 


ſeen by his a, notation on this place. I do not preſume to be po- 
1 ſitire, but will ſay with Britannicus “ Sed quum in ambiguo fit, 
bl 16 % de quo poeta potiſhmum intelligat, unuſquifque, fi neutrum ho- 
5 rum pra babile viſum fuerit, quod ad luc explanationemfaciat, ex· 


cogitet.“ 
4 I 61. The Flaminian way.] A road mode by Caius Sonar. 
Th © colleague of Lepidus, from Rome to H riminum. 
652. V he boaſted himſe .J. Jactare ſe alicui—ſigniſies to re- 
% 71 commend, to infinuate one's ſe;f into the favour, or good graces of 
5 © another—as when a man is courting his miſtreſs. By ipſe, ace. 
£4 cording to the above i interpretation of this paſſage, we muſt under- 
© ſtand the emperor Nero. 
63 Capacious awaxen tablets.] Theſe are here called cera's, ſome- 
| times they are called ceratæ tabellz—becauſe they were thin pieces 
f of wood, covered over with wax, on which the ancients wrote with 
we point of a ſharp inſtrument, called Stylus (ſee Hor. Lib. 1. 
Sat. X. J. 72.) it had a blunt end to rub out with. They made 
© up pocket-books with theſe. 
64. Croſs-way.] Juvenal means, that 6 a wan might leaſe bime - 
ſelf, by filling a large book with the objects of ſatire which he 
meets in paſhng along the ſtreet. Quadrivium properly means a 
9 "0 boa where four ways meet, and where there are uſually moſt peo- 
= 2 paſſing—a proper ſtand for obſervation, 


m— On a ſth neck] i. e. In 2 liter carried by fix 
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25 JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar. 1. 


. (Hine atque inde patens, ac nuda pence cathedra, 6 
Et multum reterens de Mæcenate ſupino) = 
Signator falſo, qui ſe lautum, atque beatum "3 


Exiguis tabulis, & gemma tecerat uda ? 1 
Occurrit matrona potens, qu molle Calenum 
Porrectura viro miſcet ſitiente rubetam, 7 
Inſtituitque rudes melior Locuſta propinquas, 
Per famam, & populum nigros efferre maritos. 
Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris, & carcere dignum, : 
Si vis eſſe aliquis: PROBITAS LAUDATUR, ETALGET,Þ 


8 [£25534 
5 1 
15 
A2. 


faves, who bare the poles on the ſhoulder, and leaning againſt the * 
{ide of the neck. Theſe were called Hexaphori, from Greek, :7, 
hx, and Prpw, to bear or carry. Sce Sat. vii. I. 141, n. =. 
65. Expoſed, &c.] Carried openly to and fro, here and there, 1. 
through the public ſtreets, having no ſhame for what he had done 
to _ himfclf. 1 
The ſupine Macenas.] By this it appears, hat Mzcenas 8 
was given to lazineſs and effeminacy, Sce Sat. Xii. I. 39. 0 
Horace calls him Malchinus from MazMar®-, Which denotes 1 
ſoftneſs and effeminacy. See Hor. Lib. i. Sat. ii. I. 25, 1 
67. 4 ſegner, c.] Signator ſigniſies a ſealer or ſigner of con- . 
tracts or wills. Here it means a ſpecies of cheat, who impoſed RF - 
falſe wills and teſtaments on the heirs of the deceaſed, ſuppoſed toe 
be made in their own favour, or in favour of others with whom 
they ſhared the ipoil. See Sat. x. I. 336. and note. Some ſup- 
poſe 0 this to be particularly meant of Tigellinus, a favourite of 
Nero's, who poiſoned three uncles, and, by forging their walls, | 
made himſelf heir to all they had, 2 fy 73 
68. By ſinall hes] Short teſtaments, contained in a En 1 
words, Comp. note on J. 63. 5 er 
Auel gem. 8 X {eal, which Was cut on ſome preci- # — 
ous ſtone, worn in a ring on the finger, and occaſionally made uſe | A T 
of to ſeal deeds or wills—this they wetted, to prevent the wax 3 
ticking to it. This was formerly known among our foretathers, L. , 
by the name of a ſeal-ring, 1 
69. A potent matron gecurs.] Another rubjet of fatire the poet We 
here adverts to, namely—-women who poiſon their huſbands, and 73 
this with impunity. The particular perſon, here alluded to, under E 12 
the deſcription of matrona potens, was, probably, Agrippina, the 
wife of Claudius, who poiſoned her huſband, that ſhe might make Wu 
her ſon Nero emperor. 1 
m— Occurs. ] Meets you in the public ſtreet, and thus occu's 
to the obſervation of the fatirift, Comp.! * | 


3 
Be F * . £ : 
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cre and there expoſed, and in almoſt a naked 
W chair, wy | 65 
ad much reſembling the ſupine Mæcenas) 
XX figner to what is falſe; who himfelf iplondid 
= znd happy ; | 
7% as made, with ſmall tables, and with a wet gem ? 
potent matron occurs, who ſoft Calenian wine 
s. Ipout to reach forth, her huſband thirſting, mixes 
Mum, z toad, | 70 
LGET, Ind, a better Locuſta, inftruQs her rudeneighbours, 
1 Through fame and the people, to bring forth their 
5 k black huſbands. Tpriſon, 
Pare ſomething worthy the narrow Gyaræ, or a 
{ there, F you would be ſomebody. PRroBITY IS PRAISED | 
d done & AND STARVES WITH COLD. 


Lzcens 8 33 | 3 "IOW Fa 
dens 69. Calenian wine.] Calenum was a city in the kingdom of Na- 
Jenotes es, famous for a ſoft kind of wine. Ns | 
o. About to reach forth.) PorreQura—the huſband is ſuppoſed 


1 2 | to be fo thirſty, as not to examine the contents of the draught ; of 
eſo 1 "this ſhe avails herſelf, by reaching to him ſome Calenian wine, 
fd to th poiſon in it which was extracted from a toad. pF 
hs 71. A Letter Locuſia.] This Locuſta was a vile woman, il ful 
e In preparing poiſons. She helped Nero to poiſon Britannicus, the | 
5 . on of Claudius and Meſſalina; and Agrippina to diſpatch Claudius. 
wills. he woman alluded to by Juvenal (l. 69.) he here ſtyles — melior 
Was: Locuſta—a better Locuſta—i. e. more {killed in poiſoning than 
EF even Locuſta herſelf. 5 „% 
* Her rude neighbours. ] i. e. Unacquainted and unſkilled 
bre, in this diabolical art. | 


. . xr 72. Through fame and the people. } Setting all reputation and 

+ wax public report at deſiance: not caring what people ſhould ſay. 

tl — To bring forth.) For burial wich efferre peculiarly 
means. See Ter. And. Act. i. Sc. i. I. 90. | 
= —— Black huſbands.) Their corpſes turned putrid and black, 


Ki 


* 


9 
e 

e poet 
AY 


"$2, with the effects of the poiſon. 8 | 

905 FI 73. Dare. ] i. e. Attempt—preſume—be not afraid to commit. 
3 
4 Fo 


ia, the 
make 


3 — Something.] Some atrocious crime, worthy of exile, or 
impriſonment. | 5 

== —— The narrow Gyare.] Gyaras was an iſland in the Ægean 
ea, ſmall, barren, and deſolate—to which criminals were baniſhed, 


74. If you would be ſomebody. ] i. e. If you would make your- 


— JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar.! 


Criminibus debent hortos, prætoria, menſas, "= ; 
Argentum vetus, & ſtantem extra pocula caprum. 8 
Quem patitur dormire nurus corruptor We : : 
Quem ſponſæ turpes, & pretextatus adulter 
Si natura negat, facit indignatio verſum, 
Qualemcunque poteſt: quales ego, vel Cluvienus. 90 
Ex quo Deucalion, nimbis tollentibus æquor, 
Navigio montem aſcendit, ſorteſque popoicit, 
Paulatimque anima caluerunt mollia ſaxa, 

Et maribus nudas oſtendit Pyrtha puellas: 


felf likes notice of, as a perſon of conſequence, at Rome. A ſc. 
vere reflection on certain favourites of the emperor, who, by being 
informers, and by other ſcandalous actions, had enriched themſelves. 
m— Proliy is praiſed, c.] This ſeems a proverbial ſaying - 
and applies to what goes before, as well as to what follows, Wherein 
the poet is hewing, that vice was, in thoſe days, the only way to mi 
riches and honours. Honeſty and innocence will be commended, 1 
but thoſe who poſſeſs them, be left to ſtarve. "HS 
75. Gardens.} i. e. Pleaſant and beautiful retreats, where they vl 
had gardens cf great taſte and expence. 1 
— Palaces.) The word prætoria - denotes noblemens ſeat: 
in the country, as well as the palaces of great men in the city. 9 
—— Tables.) Made of ivory, marble, and other expenſive mas 1 
terial , 1 
76. 01 fitotr.] Ancient plate—very valuable on account of che Ws 
e 1 
A goat landing, Qc. The figure of a goat in curious bag» 
| wht which animal, as ſacred to Bacchus, was very uſually ex, 
preſſed on dringt ms ( cups. | # 77 
77. Mum. ] i. & Which of the p poets, or writers of ſatire, can be 
reſt from writing, or withhold his fatiric rage? 2 Þ 
The corrupter.] i. e. The father, who takes advantage 4 . 

the love of money in his ſon's wife, to debauch her. 9 
| 78. Ba ſpouſes.) Lewd and adulterous wives. ä 
The nhl young a: Ju lerer. Prætext atus, i. e. che outh, e 
not having laid ade the præte sta, or gown worn by boys, G ons of 
the noly ty, tilt ſeventeen year's of age: —yCt, in this carly period . 

of lite, initiated into the practice of adultery. | 

79. Irdignation mates verſe] Forces one to write, however na- 
turally without talents for it. 
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.* 4 b crimes ; they owe gardens, palaces, tables, 75 
Jad filver, and a goat page on the outſide of cups. 
"ZW hom does the corrupter of a covetous daughter- 
"= in-law ſuffer to ſleep? 

"ZW hom baſe ſpouſes, and the noble young adulterer ? 
nature denies, indignation makes verſe 

Such as it can: ſuch as I, or Cluvienus. 80 
From the time that Deucalion (the ſhowers lifting up 
RX the ſea) [ for lots, 
7 Aſcended the mountain with his bark, and aſked 
And the ſoft ſtones by little and little grew warm 
A f. 1 16555 with life, 

y being And Pyrrha ſhewed to males naked _— 
nſelves. 1 15 
ying - 9 Bo. Such as I, or Cluvienus.] i. e. Make or write. The poet 

vherein games himſelf with Cluvienus (ſome bad poet of his time) that he 

way to Wight the more freely ſatirize him, which he at the lame time does, 

ended, the more ſeverely, by the compariſon. 

81. From the time that Deucalion.] This, and the three follow- 
re they ng lines, relate to the hiſtory of the deluge, as deſcribed by Ovid. 
3 Sce Met. Lib. i. 1. 264—315. 

' ſeaty x} 82. Aſcended the mountain, & c.] Alluding to Orid— 
ER f Mons ibi verticibus petit nn aſtra duobus, 
ve ma | 35 Nomine Parnaſſus— \ 
Hic ubi Deucalion (nam extera texerat 2quor} 
of the | 5 Cum conſorte tori parva rate vectus adhæſit. 
3 — feed for lots.) Sortes, here, means the oracles, or bil. 
15 ba- og on which the anſwers of the gods were written. Ovid (ubi 


ly ex- 4 ſupra) l. 367—8. repreſents Deucalion, and his wife Pyrrha, re- 
ſolving to go to the temple of the goddeſs Themis, to enquire n 

can be Phat manner mankind ſhould be reſtored. 

= placuit cæleſte precari 


age of 5 Numen, & auxilium per ſacras quærere ſortes. 
And l. 381. Mota Dea eſt, ſortemque dedit. 
Again, I. 389. Verba date ſortis. 
youth, I this Juvenal alludes in this line ; wherein fortes may be reſt. · 
ns of dered —oracular anſwers. | 
period 83. The ſoft ſtones, &c. When Dencalion and Pyrrha, having 
Fonſulted the oracle how mankind might be repaired, were an- 
er bg. ſwered, that this would be done, by their caſting the bones of 
* r great mother behind their backs, they Peg ſtones from 
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Quicqu! 10 jagunthomines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, Accurfus. noſtri eſt 1 libelli. 800 
Et quando uberior vitiorum copta ? quando 

Mejor avaritiæ patuit ſinus? alea quando 

Hos animos ? neque enim loculis comitantibus itur 
Ad caſum tabulæ, poſita ſed luditur arca.. 900 
Prelia quanta illic diſpenſatore videbis 
Armigero! ſimplexne furor, ſeſtertia centum 


Perdere, & horrenti tunicam non reddere ſervo ? ? 


men and women. 
Juſſos lapides ſua poſt veſtigia mittunt: 
Zaxa w— — 
Ponere duritiem cxpere, ſuumque rigorem, 
Molhrique mora, mollitaque ducere formam, &c. 


Ib. I. 399407, 3g + 

Hence Juvenal fays—mollia ſaxa. 1 a 
It is moſt likcly, that the whole account of the deluge, given by |. 2 by ; 
_ Ovid, is a corruption of the Moſaical hiſtory of that event. — Pla- 5 7 as 
tzrch mentions the dove ſent out of the ark. | 4 18 
86. The comprſitiong c.] Farrago ſigniſies a mixture, an | ar 85 
hodge-podge—as we ay, of various things mixed together. The = -. 


off the earth, and caſt them behind their backs, and they became Jy 


poet means, that the various purſuits, inclinations, actions, and l. Wi 5 a 1 8 
Lons of men, and all thoſe human follies and vices, which have + . 
exiſted, and have been increafing, ever lince the flood, are te | . 
fab; ects of his ſatires. wo er 
88. Haſem of avarice.} A metaphorical * to the Cai of a | a 25 

FO when | expanded to the wind-—the centre whereof is called | 1 wee S 
Fuus—the boſom. The larger the fail, and the more opened and e 


tread it is, the greater the capacity of the boſom for receiving the © eh 
Wind, and the more powerfully is the ſhip driven on through the ſea. | 3 E 
Thus avarice ſpreads itſelf far and wide; it catches the inclina- 
tions of men, as the fail the wind, and thus it drives them on in | 
ſull courſe—when more than at vreſent ? ſays the poet. 
Te die.] A chief inſtrument of gaming—put here for 
ga Sing itſelf. Meton. ; Wo * 
g%. The ſpirite.] Animus ſignifies ſpirit or courage; FEY in 
this fenſe ve are to anderftand it here. As if the poet ſaid, 
Wien was gaming fo encouraged? or when had games of ha» 
za:d, which were forbidden by the law (except only during the 


Saturnalia) ite courage to aypear fo 2 and We as they 7 . 
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Ptas, | D hatever men do—defſire, fear, anger, pleaſure, 85 
86% Joys, diſcourſe—is the compoſition of mylittle book. 
And when was there a more fruitful plenty ohvices ? 
„when [die 
| 1tur las a ee boſom of avarice lain open? when the 
30 heſe pirits! ?—they do not go, with purſes accom- 
= panying, { down is played for. go 
To the chance of the table, but a cheſt being put 
0? How many battles will you ſee there, the ſteward 
N Armour-bearer? is it ſimple madneſs an hundred 
came 


= fſeſtertia 
To loſe, and not give a coat to a ragged ſervant ? = 


7 : 0 now ? The ſentence is elliptical, and muſt be ſupplied with ha- 
„ Pi, or ſome other verb of the kind, to govern—hos animos. 
. T hey do not go with purſes, &c.] Gaming has now gotten 


— 2 10 ſuch an extravagant height, that gameſters are not content to 
wen by! Play for what can be carried in their purſes, but ſtake a whole cheſt 
Pp 1 f money at a time — this ſeems to be implied by the word poſità. 


Pono ſometimes f:gnifies—laying a wager — putting down as a ſtake, 
+ Ap $ce an example of this ſenſe, from Flautus, Alx sw. pono, No. 5. 
The 4 gl. {ow many baitles,, Sc. J i. e. How many attacks on one 
OP another at play. 

7 08 10 10 - The ſteward.) Difpenſator ſigniſies a diſpenſer, a ſteward, 
2 one that lays out money, a manager. 
| 92. Armour-b Carer, ] The armigeri were ſervants who followed 
1 of > heir maſters with their ſhiclds, and other arms, when they went 
ealled 0 fight. The poet ſtill carries on the metaphor of prælia in the 
4 3 preceding line. — There gaming is compared to fighting; here he 
ing the % humorouſly calls the ſteward the arm ur-bearer, as ſupplying his 
the ſea, mater with money, a neceſſary weapon at a gaming: table, to ſtae 
cling. at play, inſtcad of keeping and diſpenſing it, or laying 1 it out for 
7 4 . the uſual and honeſt expences of the family. 

1 Simple madneſs, Sc.] All this is a ſpecies of madneſs; 
ere for . but not without mixture of injury and miſchief; and therefore may 

| 7 It reckoned ſomething more than mere maduiels; where ſuch im- 
menſe ſums are thrown away at 2 gaming: table, as that the ſervants 
s id, 2 3 of the family can't be afforded com mon decent neceſſaries. The 
of ha. Romans had their ſeſtertius and ſeſtertium. The latter is here 
ng the weant, and contains 1090 of the i, former, Which was worth about 
s he, j ad. See l. 106, n. 

23. And not give a coat, ©© PoE The poet here puts one inſtance, for 

9 þ n. ny, of the 8 conſequences ef gaming. | 
= _uvcnal, by this, ſevere! y ceniures the gameſters, who had 
TX C | 
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Quis totidem erexit villas ? quis fercula ſeptem 


Secreto cœnavit avus ? nunc ſportula primo 0: 


Linune parva tedet, turbæ rapienda togatæ. 
Ille tamen facicm prius inſpicit, & trepidat ne 
duppoſitus venias, ac falio nomine polcas : 
Agnitus acciples. jubet a præcone vocari 


Iplos 'Lrojugenas : nam vexant limen & ipſi 100 


Nobiſcum : da Pratori, da deinde Tribuno. 


£25 
2-608 
ps 


rather loſe a large mum at the dice, than lay it out for the comfort, | bh 


happineſs and decent maintenance of their families. 


1 


94. Lo many villas.] Houlcs of pleaſure for the ſummer-ſeaſon. A 
Theſe were uſually built and furniſhed at a vaſt expence. The 


poet having inveighed againſt their ſquandering at the ging 2 5 


now attacks their luxury, and prodigality in other reſpects; and | 


then, the exceſhve mèeanneſs into which they were ſunk. 


95. Supped in fecret, c.] The antient Roman nobility, in i 4 
order to ſhew their munificence and hoſpitality, uſed, at certain 


times, to make an handſome and ſplendid entertainment, to which 


# 
they invited their chents and dependents, Now they ſhut out eſe, Fe 
and provided a ſumptuous entertainment for themſelves only, which i 


they ſat down to in private. Which of our anceltors, lays the | . 


poet, did this? 


nier, made of a kind of broom called ſportum. Kennet, Antiq. 


5. 755 In this were . vietuals „ aud on ac im 1 any of mne), = 5 


door of the wary _ were no longer nes 568 8 for er 6 OR 
entertainment within. 


— Now a litle bafe bet, Se.) Sportu! 1 4— 4. little baſket Or Pan- THE 


1 P CI 
0 men * 
70 5 W as a 
the pc 


altere. 


tribut 


thing 
buted 


96. To te ſnatched, ,] i. e. Sy received by the hungry 8 1 


Poor 3 who crowded about the door. 


SY 


be gowoned crows.) The common ſort of people were called 
turba too: na, from the gowns they wore, by which they were diſtin- EY 


omihed from the higher lurt, See note before on I. 3. 
97. Pu 1 V.] i. e. The perſon who diſtributes the dole. 


a1 be giv es to. 


And ien nblec.] At the aj prebenſion of being ſeverely reproved 7 


7. 


Fir mffeas the gace.] That he may be certain of the per 1 


by his maſter, the great man, if he ſhould make a miſtake, by giving 
reople who aſſume a falſe name, and pretend themſclves to be cli- 


ents when they are not. | 
G9. Achnowoledged, Sc.] Agpnitus—cwned—acknowlcdaed, 
as one for whom the dole 1 is prov ied, | | 
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ho has erected fo many villas? What anceſtor on 
95 ſeven diſhes | Ffirſt 95 
as ſupped in ſecret! Now a ſmall baſket at the 
*ZFThreſholdis ſet, to be ſnatched by the gowned crowd, 
Put he firſt infpeQs the face, and trembles, leſt 
Put in the place of another you come, and aſk in a 
100 %%% falſe name. 
Acknowledged you will receive. He commands to 
be called by the crier 
mort, The very deſcendants of the Trojans: for even they 
fn RS moleſt the threſhold 100 
The Together with us: “ Give to che Prætor—then 
table, give to the Tribune.“ 
; and 75 1 | | | | 
—_ Fd Perhaps, in better days, when the clients and dependents of great 
„ m men were invited to partake of an entertainment within doors, there 
certain has a ſportula, or dole-batket, which was diſtributed, at large, to 
which the poor, at the doors of great men's houſes. Now times were 
m_ * altered; no invitation of clients to feaſt within doors, and no dif- 


r pan- 
Antiq. 


nonev, 
* 


tribution of doles, to the poor at large; without, none now got any 
thing here, but the excluded elients, and what they got was diſtri- 
buted with the utmoſt caution, l. 978. | 
. He commands to be called. ] i. e. Summoned—called toge⸗ 
Fas "ther. The poet is now about to inveigh againſt the meanneſs of 
3 many of the nobles, and magiſtrates of Rome, who could ſuffer 
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themſelves to be ſummoned, by the common crier, in order to 

15 ſhare in the diſtribution of the dole-baſcets. 

= 100. The very deſcendants of the Trojans.) Tpſos Trojugenas, 

from Troja —or Trojanus, and gigno. The very people, ſays he, 

be boaſt of their deſcent from AÆneas, and the antient Trojans, 
ho firſt came to ſettle in Italy; even theſe are ſo degenerate, as to 
come and ſcramble, as it were, among the poor, for a part of the 
Lal, The word ipſos makes the ſarcaſm the ſtronger. 

Molſſt the thre efpold. ) Crowd about it, and are very trou- 

1 bleſome. 80 Hog. Lib. i. Sat. viii. I. 18,—hune vexare locum, 

101. With us.) Avec nous avtres—as the French ſay. 

Give to the Pretor.) In Juvenal's time this was a 

| title of a chief magiſtrate, ſomething like the lord-mayor of 

London; he was called Prator Urbanus, and had power to 

| 13% ge matters of law between citizen and citizen. This ſeems 


* 2 
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Sed libertinus prior eſt: prior, inquit, ego adſum: 
Cur timeam, dubitemve, locum defendere? quai“ 
Natus ad Euphratem, molles quod in aure feneſtra 
Arguerint, licet ipſe negem: ſedquinque tabernæ 10 
Quadringenta parant: quid confert purpura majus 
Optandum, fi Laurenti cuſtodit in agro - 
Conductas Corvinus oves? Ego poſſideo ny 


to be the officer here meant ; but for a further account of the Pra 
tor, fee Alx sW. Prætor. 

101. The Tribune.) A chief officer in Rome, The Tribune, 
at their firſt inſtitution, were two, afterwards came to be ten- 
they were keepers of the liberties of the people, againſt the incroach 
ments of the ke: They were called Tribunes, becauſe at fit 
{et over the three tzibes of the people. See Alnsw. 1 8 
and Tribus. | 

_ Juv renal ſatirically repreſents ſome of the chief magiſtrates and 
officers of the city, as bawhog out to be firit ſer ved out of the por“ 1 plural 
ar. num f 

. The J. ilertine.) The ſon of an infranchiſed ſlave. T ben 3 
rg many of theſe in Rome, who were very rich, and very inf.” 
lent: of one of theſe we have an example here. Libertinus ſigni 
fies the fon of a bondman, who had been made free, or the infran® 
chiſed bondman himſelf; the uſual word for the latter is Libertus 
I. firſt, Sc.) Hold (ſays this upſtart) a freed 
& rich as I am, is before the Prætor; beſides I came firſt, auc 
e T'll be firſt ſerved.” | | — 

103. W by foul ['fear, &c.) i. e. I'm neither 2 afraid nor aſham< ! 
to challenge the firſt place. III not give. it up to any body. 

103-4. Altbo' born at the Euphrotes.) He owns that he was ber 
of ſervile condition, and came from a part of the world from when: 
many were ſold as ſlaves. Theriver Euphrates took its riſe in Armenia 
and ran through the city of Babylon, which is divided in the mad 7 
104. The ſoft holes, Oe.) The cars of all ſlaves in the Eaſt wen 1 
bored, as a mark cf their ſervitude. They wore bits of gold by va 
of ear- rings; which cuſtom is ſtill in the Faſt Indies, and in oth ©. 
parts, even for whole nations; whoboreprodigiousholes in theireas wht : 
and wear vaſt weigh its at an Davor x. Dots: Lib. Ki. c. 37. 1 1 

Tyne epithet molles may, perhaps, intimate, that this cuſtom wa 
EY upon at Rome (as among us) as a mark of efeminacy. Ol 1 - 

i ad, 

de poet, by Hypallage, ſays, Molles in aure feneſtræ, for, feneſtof . er 

in in moll aure. a 

105. Five hoſes.) Tabernæ, here, may be erer, to mean 75 
ſhops or warchouſes, which Were ia the forum, or rarher, Y 
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It the libertine is firſt: I the firſt, ſays he, am here 


= preſent. [ although 
Why ſhould ] fear, or doubt to defend my pr 
porn at the Euphrates, which the ſoit holes in my ea 
Nove, though I ſhould deny it: but five houſes 10 ; 
Frocure 400 (ſeſtertia), what does the purple confer 
3 Corvinus 
To be wiſhed for, if, in the field of Laur cntum, 
= hired ſheep! I poſſeſs more 


ce, and which, by reaſon of their ſituation, were let to merchants 
anc traders at a great rent, 
106. Procure 400.) In reckoning by ſeſterces, the Romans had 


1. If a numeral noun agree in number, caſe, and gender, with 
Eſertius, then it denotes ſo many ſeſtertii, as decem ſeſtertii. 


2. If anumeral noun of another caſe be joined with the genitive 


plural of ſeſtertius, it denotes ſo many thoufands, as decem ſeſter- 
Win ſignifies 10,000 ſeſtertii. 
63. If the adverb numeral be joined, it denotes ſo many to, ooo: 
decies ſeſtertiùm ſignifies ten hundred thouſand ſeſtertii. Or if 
e numeral adverb be put by itſelf, the ſigniſication is the fame ; 
gecies or vigeſies ſtand for ſo many 100,000 ſeſtertii, or, as they ſay, 
Þ many hundred leſtertia 
© The ſeſtertium contained a thouſand ſeltertii, and amounted to 
a out 7. 16s. 3d. of our money. Kennett, Ant. 374—5. 

After 400, quadringenta, ſeſtertia muſt be underſtood, accord- 


* to the third rule above; which 18 uſually applicable to the nu- 
meral noun, when it ſtands alone. See Alxsw. on the Roman 
Eoins, &c. according to whom, the ſeſtertium was in value 8/. 1s. 55d, 


: The freedman brags, that the rents of his houſes brought him 


Armer in 400 ſeſtertia, which was a knight's eſtate. 
the mid 
Eaſt wer 
Id by wi 


What does the purple, 2 be robes of the nobility and 


1 magiſtrates were decorated with purple. He means, that, though 
he can't deny that he was born a ſlave, and came to Rome as ſuch 
(and if he were to deny it, the holes in his ears would prove it) 
| Vet, that he was now a free citizen of Rome, poſſeſſed of a larger 


ones fortune than the Preior or the Tribune. What can even 
Ar with for more? Indeed, „ when J ſee a nobleman re- 


4 & duced to keep ſheep for his livelihood, I can't Perceive any great 
„ F he derives from his nobility; what can it, at beſt, con - 


107. Corvinus.) One of the noble family of the Corvini, but ſa 
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Pallante, & Licinis : expectent ergo Tribuni. 3 
Vincant divitiæ; ſacro nec cedat honori 110% 
Nuper in hanc urbem pedibus qui venerat albi: 
Quandoquidem inter nos ſanctiſſima divitiarum 
Majeſtas: etſi, funeſta Pecunia, templo 1 
Nondum habitas, nullas nummorum ereximus aras, 
Ut colitur Pax, atque Fides, Victoria, Virtus, 115 As y 
Quæque falutato crepitat Concordia nido, 5 
Sed cum ſummus honor finito computet anno, As 
Sportula quid referat, quantum rationibus addat: 1 8 
Quidfacientcomites, quibus hinctoga, calceushinceſt, 58 


Et panis, fumuſque domi; denſiſſima centum 120 
reduced, that he was obliged to keep ſheep, as an hired ſhepherd, Xx Wh 
near TS, in his own native country. Laurentum is a city 8 
of Italy, now called Santo Lorenzo. Conductas, taken to hire, An 
1, e. by Corvinus, to be fed and tended. | 5 9 5 


109. Pallas.) A freedman of Claudius. TE} 
T he Licini.) The name of ſeveral rich men, particularly o! Rm 
a freedman of Auguſtus; and of Licinius Craſſus, who was ur- by 


named Dives. RR ſuch 

110. Let riches prevail.) Wan. overcome, defeat all other Wh 

pretcnfions. 85 dir 

Sacred honour.) Meaning the Tribunes, whoſe office was bee 

beld fo ſacred, that if any one hurt a Tribune, his life was devot 

to Jupiter, and his family was to be ſold at the temple of Ceres. dig 
111. With white feet.) It was the cuſtom, when foreign ſlaves 


were expoſed to fale, to whiten over their naked feet with Chalk. did 


This was the token by which they were known. the 

112. The majeſty of riches.) Intimating their great and Gl 
ſway among men, particularly at Rome, in its corrupt ſtate, whers RE by 
every thing was venal, which made them reverenced, and almoſt 8 
ta 


adored. This intimates too, the command and dominion which 

the rich aſſumed over others, and the ſelf. importance which they 
aflumed to themſelves—a notable inſtance of which appears in thi 1 
impudent freedman. = 
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113. Baleful money.) i. e. DeſtruQtive, the occaſion of many in 
cruel, and ruinous deeds. 
114. Altars of money.) i. e. No temple dedicated, no altars cal- v 


led Aræ nummorum, as having ſacriſices offered on them to riches, 
as there were to peace, faith, concord, &c. 

116. Which chatters, Qc.) Crepito, here, ſignifies to chatter 
like a bird. The temple of Concord, at Rome, was erected 
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* han Pallas and the Licini: let the Tribunes, there- 
fore, wait. [110 


Let riches prevail: nor let him yield 1e TACTEg NOROUr, 


Who lately came into this city with white feet: 
Eince among us the majeſty of riches | is 

"Moſt ſacred: altho' O baleful money! in a temple 
As yet thou doſt not dwell, we have erected no al- 
tears of money, 

AsPeaceisworſhipp d, and Faith Victory, Virtue, 115 


And Concord, which chatte with a viſited neſt. 


But when the higheſt honour can compute, the 
year being finiſhed, [ accounts, 


. What the ſportula brings in, how much it adds to its 
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V hat will the attendants do, to whom from hence 


55 is a gown, from hence a ſhoe, 


A thick crowd 
120 


And bread, and ſmoke of the houſe? 
of litters 


| Tiberius, at the rec cacti of bis mother Livia, About this, vid 
(uch as choughs, orks, and the like, uſed to build their neſts. 
What the poet ſays, alludes to the chattering noiſe made by theſe 
birds, particularly when the old ones reviſited their neſts, after having 


. been out to ſeek food for their young. See Alxsw. Salutatus, No. 2. 


117. T he higheſt honour, &c.) 1. e. People of the fir ſt rank and 
dignity. 
Can compute &c.) i. e. Can be ſo ſunk into the moſt 650 | 
did and meaneſt avarice, as to be reckoning, at the year's end, what 
they have gained out of theſe doles which were provided for the poor. 
119. The attendants, &c.) The poor clients and followers, who, 
by theſe doles, are, or ought to be, ſupplied with clothes, meat, and 
fire. What will theſe do, when the means of their r ſupport 15 thus 
taken from them by great people? 
A ſhoe.) Shoes to their feet, as we ſay IH 
From hence.) i. e. By what they receive Tak the dole-baſket. 
120, SY the houſe.) Wood, or other fewel for firing or fir- 
ing, as we ſay, The efiect, ſmoke; for the cauſe, fire. Mrrox. 
e of litters.) The word denſiſima, here, denotes 2 
very great number, a thick crowd of people carried in litters. 
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' Trending on this. 


40 JUVENALIS SATIRE. 


Quadrantes lectica petit, ſequiturque maritum 
Languida, vel prægnans, & circumducitur uxor. 


Hic petit abſenti, noti jam callidus arte, "i 
Oſtendens vacuam, & clauſam pro conjuge ſellam: 
Galla mea eſt, inquit; citins dimitte: moraris? 123 


Profer, Galla, caput: Noli vexare, quieſcit. 
Ipſe dies pulchro diſtinguitur ordine rerum; 
Sportula, deinde forum, juriſque peritus Apollo, 


Atque triumphales, inter quas auſus habere 
Neſcio quis titulos Ægyptius, atque Arabarches; 130 


121. An hundred farthings.) The quadrans was a Roman coin, A 
the fourth part of an as, in value not quite an halfpenny of our mo-. 
| ney. An hundred of theſe were put into the ſportula, or dole. 


baſket: and for a ſhare in this paltry ſum, did the people of faſhion 


(for ſuch were carried in litters) ſeek in fo eager a manner, as that 


they crowded the very door up, to get at the ſportula. 


122. Is led about) The huſband lugs about his fick or breeding 2 


wife in a litter, and claims her dole. 


123. This afts for the alſent.] Another eig an empty litter, 


pretending his wife is in it. 


125. * [t it my Galla.) The ſuppoſed name of his wife. 


126. Put out your heal. ) i. e. Qut of the litter, that I may 


ſee you are there,” ſays the difpenſer of the dele. 

Don't vex her.) Don't diſturb her, replics the huſband, 
& don't diſquiet her, {he is not very well, and is taking a nap.” 
By theſe methods he impoſes on the di ſender, and gets a dole for 


his abſent wife; though, uſually, none was given but to thoſe who } 
Came in perion, and in order £9 this, che greg cents eaution was com- 


monly uſed. See l. 97-8. 
The violent 3 which this impoſtor appears to be in (. 12 5) 


was, no an occaſioned by his fear of a diſcovery, if he ſtaid to 
long. 


Thus doth our poet fairize, not only the meanneſs of the rich! in Ws 
coming to the {portula, but the tricks and ſhifts which they made 


uſe of to get at i: e contents of it. 


127. The day hy % Kc.) The poet having ſatirized the mean 


avarice of the Big her Cond, now proceeds to ridicule their idle manner 
of ſpending time. : 


128. The fportula.) See before, I. 95. The day began with 
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Cunning in a klown art) i. e. He had citen practiſed this hs 
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12 f hundred farthings ſeek; and the wie iolows the 
or. huſband, 


# And, ſick or pregnant, is led about. 
lam: ; "his aſks for the abſent, cunning in a known art, 
121 | EY upicdaninſteadof thewife. 
lt is my Galla (ſays he) diſmiſs her quickly: do 
; you delay?” 125 
lo, & Galla put out your head don't vex her—ſhe 
1 4 te is aſleep.” 
5 130 The day itſelf is di ed by a beautiful order 
f 7 of things: [the law, 
in coin, The ſportula, then the forum, and Apollo learned in 


fr And the triumphals: among witch, an = Fg} ptian, 
T dol e. | 6 15 


as tht © : * daret᷑ to have titles: and an Aratianpraei t; 130 


feeding 128. The forum.) The common place where courts of ini! ce 
pere kept, and matters of judgment pleaded, Hither they next 
litter,  peſorted to entertain theraſelves with bearing the cauſes which were 
== there debated, 


d this | 222 ——— Abpollo learned in the law.) Auguſtus built and dedicated a 
| "temple and library to Apollo, in his palace on mount Palatine ; in 
5 Which were large collections of law-books, as well as the works of 


1 may 5 all the famous authors in Rome. 

KHFor. Lib. 1 i. Epiſt. iii. 1. 16, 17, mentions this, 

band ; EY Et tangere vitat N 

nad.“ Scripta Palatinus quæcunque recepit Apollo. 

le fo But I ſhould rather think, that the poet means bere, the forum 
he Which Auguſtus built, where, it is ſaid, there was an ivory ſtatue of 
com- Apollo, which Juvenal repreſents as learned in the law, from the 


cConſtant pleadings of the lawyers in that place. Here idle people 
125) uſed to lounge away their time. 
d too 5 129. The triumpbals.) The ſtatues of heroes, and kings, and 
other great men who had triumphed over the enemies of the ſtate. 
ch in Theſe were placed in great numbers in the forum of Auguſtus, and 
mace 1} in other public arts of the city. 
© 5 An #-yptian, &c.) Some abſcure low wretch, who for 
mean 7 no deſert, but only on account of his wealth, had his ſtatas placed 
anner there. Titulos, marks of dignity and honour, ſuch as inſcriptions 
: 1 my on ſtatues or monuments, Comp. Sat. vi. I. 229, and note. Ses 
at. x. I. Fl n. 1 
1zo. An Arabian prefer.) Arabarches. So Pompey is called 
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4 JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar. I. 


Cujus ad effigiem non tantùm meiere fas eſt, 
Veſtibulis abeunt veteres, laſſique clientes, 
Votaque deponunt, quanquam longiſſima cœnæ 
Spes homini: caules miſeris, atque ignis emendus. 


Rex horum, vacuiſque toris tantùm ipſe jacebit: 
Nam de tot pulchris, & latis orbibus, & tam 


by Cic. Epiſt. ad Attic. I. 2. Epiſt. 3 becauſe he conquered a 
great part of Arabia, and made it tributary to Rome. But Juve- 
nal means „he ere, ſome infamous character, who had probably been 
præfect, or ne e roy, over that country, and had, by rapine and 
extoruon, returned to Rome with great riches, and thus got a ſta- 
_ erected 5 to him, like the Egyptian above mentioned, whom 


ome ſuppeſe to have been in a like occupation in Ægypt, and there- 
fore called Ægyptius. Arabarches, from Aga, or AgaCtos and 


131. To mate æuater 5 There was a very ſevere law on thoſe who 

2 this, at or near the images of great men. This our poet turns 
into a jeſt on the ſtatues above mentioned. Some are for giving 
the 1 ne an other tern, as if Juvenal meant, that it was right or law- 1 
ful, not only to do this, non tantùm meiere, but ſomething worſe. not 
Bat I take as n interpretation to be the ſenſe of the author, by See 
wich he would intimate, that the ſtatues of ſuch vile people were he 
not nly. erected among thoſe of great men, but were actually] pro- no 
dected, like them, fron all marks of indignity. 80 Perl, Sat. i. 7 4 
J. 114. Sacer eſt locus, ite prophani, extra meite. 3 | 

132. The old and tired clients.) The clients were retainers, or fta 
Eependents, on great men, who became their patrons: to theſs Þ 


the clients paid all reverence, honour, and obſervance, The pa- ſac 


trons, on their part, afforded them their intereſt, protection, and 00 
defence. They alſo, in better times, made entertainments, to e 1: 
which they invited their clients. See before, note on l. 95. Here 
£112 poor clients are repreſented, as wearied out with waiting, in 3 
jung expectation of a fupper, and going away in deſpair, des 80 

1 Ik . 3 _ , ar 
ther, difippointment. Chens is derived from Greek Nele, ce- WE 


Ira, celebrem reddo, for it was no {mall part of \tackr buſineſs to ©c 
. itte r an- praiſe their Patrons... 5 I ol 

— Y/eflibules.] Phe porches, or entries, 0! great men's houſes. 1 
Ve {tbutur m unte ipſuin, primoque in limine. TH h 


| VizG, En. ii. l. 469. 
124, Pot-horks.\ Caalis properly denotes the ttalk or ſtem of 
x: nerb, and, by Synecdoche, any Kind of pot-herb—eſpecielly 


SAR vorts, 3 CHDDATTE See AlxNsw. aal No. 3. 
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Water. 


55 The old and tired clients go away from the e 
5 And lay aſide their wiſhes, altho* the man has had a 


very long 


1 Lxpectation of a ſupper : pot-herbs for the wretches 


and fire 1s to be bought. 


3 Mean while their lord will devour the beſt things of 


_ couches, at their meals. 


the woods and of the lea, 


135 


And he only will lie on the empty beds: 
For from ſo many beautiful, and wide, and antient 


diſhes, 


To be bought. ] The hungry wretches go from the patron's 
door, in order to lay out the poor pittance which they may have 
received from the fportula, in ſome kind of Pot-herbs, and in buying 
a little firewood, in order to dreſs them for a ſcanty med. 

The poet ſeems to mention this by way of contraſt to what fol- 
lows. 
Rex, 


135. Ther Lord. 1 i. e. The patron of theſe clients. 
Patron. 


not only ſignifies a king—but any great or rich man : fo a 
This from the power and dominion which 


See Juv. Sat. v. l. 14. 
Hence, as well as from his protec» 


he exerciſed over his clients, 
tion and care over them, he was called Patronus, from the Greek 
raαανον -ννο from elne, a father. 
Mean <vhil:,) i. e. While the poor clients are forced to 
take up with a few bottled coleworts. 

- T he beſt things of the evoods, Sc.) The woods are to be ran- 
ſacked for the choiceſt game, and the fea for the ſineſt ſorts of fiſh, 


to ſatisfy the patron's glutony : theſe he will devour, without : aſl | 


ing any body to partake with him. 
136. On the empty beds.) The Romans lay along on beds, or 
Several of theſe beds are here ſuppoſed 
to be round the table, which were formerly occupied by his friends 
and clients, but they are now vacant—not a ſingle gueſt is invited to 
occupy them, or to partake of the entertainment with this ſelfiſſ 
glutton. 
137. Di i/bes.] ] Which were 8 an orbicular ſnape 
hence called orbes. 
Beautiful.) Of a beautiful pattern—antient—valuable' for 
Meir 1 ; made, probably, by ſome artiſts of old time. 
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44 JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sarl. 


Antiquis, una comedunt patrimon ia mensa. 
Nullus jam paraſitus erit: ſed quis feret iſtas 
Luxuriæ ſordes? quanta eſt gula, quæ fibi totos 140 
Ponit apros, animal propter convivia natum ? 
Poena tamen præſens, cum tu deponis amictus 
Turgidus, & crydum pavonem in balnea portas: 
Hinc ſubitæ mortes, atque inteſtata ſenectus. BE Eat 
It nova, nec triſtis per cunctas fabula cœnas: 1433 
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Ducitur iratis plaudendum funus amicis. 5 Ture 
Nil erit ulterius, quod noſtris moribus addalt ** 
ane 


138. At one meal.) Mens3—lit. table—which (by Meton) | I 
ſtands here for what is ſet upon it. Thus they waſte and devour RA fy 


their eſtates, in this abominable and felfifh gluttony. he 
139. No paraſite.) From , near—and on, food, . 
Theſe were a kind of jeſters, and flatterers, who were frequently mn 1 4 
invited to the tables of the great; and who, indeed, had this in 8 
view, when they flattered and paid their court to them. Terence, — 
in his Eunuch, has given a moſt ſpirited and maſterly ſpecimen of mee 
aſites, in his te character of Gnatho. 4. 
: . RET 1095. 
But ſo fallen were the great, into the meaneſt avarice, and into = 
the molt ſordid luxury, that they could gormandize by themſelves, from 
without even inviting a paraſite to flatter or divert them. But Who, Vkel 
| = like 
even though a paraſite, would endure (feret) ſuch a ſight ? - row 
140. Filthineſs of luxury.) Sordes—naſtineſs—a happy word 


to deſcribe the beaſtlineſs of ſuch g glut ttony with regard to the pa- 
tron himſeif—and its ſtingineſs, and niggardlineſs, with reſpect to 
others. „ 


* 
5 
* 


Hou de; is the gullet.) The gluttonous a be etite of theſe 4 
men. BY. 


Pubs. ) Ponit—ſets—places on the table. == 
141. hole bears, Oc.) A. whole boar at a time—the wild = 
baar, efpecially the Tuſcan, was an high article of luxury, at all T7 
grand entertainments. The word natum is here uſed as the word 
natis. Hor. lib. 1. Od. XXVIL I. i. 0 alſo Or. Met. Lib. xv. | 
E E. I 
Quid mms, oves, placidum pecus, inque tuendos 
Narum homines ? 
Jurenal {peaks as if boars were made and ed for no other 
purpoſe than convivial entertainments. 
142. A preſent puniſhment.) Of ſuch horrid aten 
Put off your clothes) Strip yourſelf for bathing. 
143 7 ured) Turgidus —ſwoln — puffed up, with a full ſtomach. 
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hey devour patrimonies at one meal. 
There will now be no paraſite: but who will bear that 


; Filthineſs of luxury? how great 1s the gullet, which, 
for itſelf, puts 140 
Vhole boars, an animal born for feaſts ? 
Vet there is a preſent puniſhment, when you put off 

Four clothes, 

*Turgid, and carry an indigeſted peacock to the baths: 
wp Hence ſudden deaths, and inteſtate old age. 

A new ſtory, nor is it a ſorrowful one, goes thro? all 
[ ried forth. 146 


There willbe hotung farther, which poſterity can add 


14 z. An ind; g:/ied peacock) Which you have devoured, and 


led which is crude and indigeſted within you. 


To the baths.) It was the cuſtom to bathe before meals ; 
the contrary was reckoned unwhbleſome. See Perſ. Sat. iii. 1. 98 


© 105. and Hor. Epiſt. Lib. i. Ep. vi. I. 61. 0 


144. Sudden deaths.) Apoplexies and the He, which ariſe 
from too great repletion. Bathing, with a full ſtomach, muſt be 
likely to occaſion theſe, by forcing the blood with too great violence 
towards the brain. 

Inteſlate old age. ) i. e. Old oluttons thus ſuddenly cut off, 
without time to make their wills, 

145. A 0. Sc.) A freſh piece of news which aß 
is ſorty for. 

146. A 8 is carried forth.) The word hci] is peculiarly 
uſed to denote the carrying forth a corpſe to burial, or to che fune - 
ral pile. So Virg. Georg. iv. 256. | 


3 Expertant tectis, & triſtia funera DUCUNT. 
"Rs Owing, j erhaps, to the procel. on of the friends, &c, of the de- 


ceaſed, which went before the corpſe, and led it to the Place of 
burning, or interment, 
| - Ajflauded by angry friends.) Who, diſobliged by having 
nothing left het, from the deceaſed's dyi ing ſcddenly, and with- 
out a will, expreſs their reſentment by rejoicing at his death, in⸗ 
ſtead of lamenting i it. See Perl, Sat- vi. 33—4. 

148. To cur morale.) Our vices and debaucherics, o owing * 2 
the depravity and corruption of our morals. 


46 JUVENALIS SATIRZ. Sar. | 


Poſteritas : eadem cupient, facientque minores. 
OMNE IN PRACIPITI VITIUM STETIT : utere velis, a 
Fotos pande ſinus: dicas hic forfitan, © unde 1 50 6 
«< Ingenjum par materia ? unde illa priorum "I 
Scribendi quodcunque animo flagrante liberet 

Simplicitas, cujus non audeo dicere nomen? 
Quid refert dictis ignoſcat Mutius, an non! 2 
Done ligellinum, tzda lucebis in illa, Is 
Qua ſtantes ardent, qui ſixo gutture fumant, 
Et latum media fulcum deducis arena. 


Le 
CE 


148. T hoſe born afier us. ] Minores, i. e. natu—our deſcend. ® 

ants ; the oppolite of majores natu—our anceſtors. "FA 
149. All vice is at the height. ] In præcipiti ſtetit—hath good 1 

hath been for ſome time at its higheſt pitch—at its ſummit—ſo 

that our poſterity can carry it no higher. Compare the two pres | 

ceding lines, 

Vio.ce is at ſtand, and at the higheſt flow. Da vx. 

On tip toe. Alxsw. 

149, 50. Uſe ſails, Spread, & .) A metaphor taken from ſai- 
lors, who, when they have a fair wind ſpread open their tails as 
much as they can. The poet here inſinuates, that there is now a 
fair op] portunity for ſatire to dilplay all its powers. 

150—1. Whence is there genius, Sc.) Here he 1s rel to be 
interrupted by ſome friend, Who ſlarts an objection, on his invoca- 
uon to Satire to ſpread all its ſails, and uſe all it its powers agaigft the 
\ vices of the times. 

Where ſhall we find genius caval to the matter? equal to ors 
fo wide a field, equal to the deſeription, and due correction of 1 
much vice? 

151. hence that fimplicity, Sc.) That ſimple and and] Coed 
freedom of reproof which former writers exerciſed. Alluding, 
perhaps, to Lucilius, Horace, and other writers of former times. 
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153. A burning mind.) Inflamed with zeal, and burning with I 
fatiric rage aga inſt the vices and abutes of their times. — 
— Of cohich ] dars nat, Ic.) It is hardly ſafe now, to name, 1 
mention, the liberty of the old writers ; it is fo funk and gone, ger, 
iat the very naming 1t is dangerous. any 
154. Mutius.) Titus Mutius Albutius a very great and POW - the 
fal man. He was ſatirized by Lucilius, and this, moſt ſeverely, nt 


CT 
by Hale. See note on Perf. Sat. 1 + 1. 115. PN 
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JUVENAL's SATIRES. 47 
o our morals; thoſe born aſter us, will deſire, 
and do the ſame things. | 
ILL VICE IS AT THE HEIGHT, Uſe ſails, 
pread their whole boſoms open. Here, perhaps, 
you'll ſay—* Whence [ ſimplicity 151 
Is there genius equal to the matter ! Whence that 
Of former (writers) of writing whatever they 
might like with 
A burning mind, of which I dare not tell the name. 
What ſignifies it, whether Mutius might forgive 
«© what they faid or not? | [ torch, 155 
Set down Tigellinus, and you will ſhine in that 
In which ſtanding they burn, who with fixed 
= throatſmoke; ſand. 
And you draw out a wide furrow in the midſt of 


* Lucilius feared no bad conſequences of this, in thoſe days of li- 
oY berty 7 

1955. Set FIRM Tigellinus.) i. e. Expoſe him as an object of ſa- 
tire —ſatirize this creature and infamous favourite of Nero's, and 
moſt terrible will be the conſequence. 

n thattorch.] This cruel puniſhment ſeems to have been 
Proper to incendiarios, in which light the poet humourouſly ſup- 
nl | poſes the ſatirizers of the emperor's favourites, and other great 
men, to be looked upon at that time. | 

XZ After Nero had burnt Rome, to ſatisfy kis ob ty with the 
piroſpect, he contrived to lay the odium on the Chriſtians, and 
charged them with ſetting the city on fire. He cauſed them to 
'# : be wrapped round with garments, which were bedaubed with pitch, 
and other combuſtible matters, and ſet on fire at night, by way of 
| torches to enlighten the ſtreets—and thus they miſcrably periſhed. 
See Kennet Ant. p. 147 

| 156, Standing. } In an erect poſture. 

—— With fixed throat.) Faſtened by the neck to a ſtake. 

| 157. And you draw out a wide furrow, &c.] After all the dan- 
ger, which a ſatiriſt runs of his life, for attacking Tigellinus, or 
any other minion of the emperor's, all his labour will be in vain;. 
dere is no hope of doing any good. It would. be like ploughing 
in the barren fand, which would yield nothing to reward your pains. 
"Fs Commentators have given various explanations of this line, which 
Do is very difficult, and almoſt uninte weible, where the copies read 
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483  TJUVENALIS SATIRE. 


Cum veniet contri, digito compeſce labellum : 160 


Sar. iþ 


* 


Qui dadit ergo tribus patruis aconita, vehetur ü 
& Penſilibus plumis, atque i illinc deipiciet nos? 


NR 


& Accuſator erit, qui verbum dixerit, hic eſt. kt 
* Securus licet Ancam, Rutilumque ferocem 2 1 


&« Committ as: null gravis eſt percuſſus Achilles: 


deducet, as if relating to the fumant in the preceding line; n 1 
this cannot well be, ttat the plural ſhould be expreſſed by the thin| TK] 
perſon ſingular, They talk of the ſufferers making a trench in the 
fand, Ty running round the poſt, to avoid the flumes—but how ca 
this be, when the perſon has the combuſtibles faſtened round him, 
and muſt be in the midit of fire, go where he may ?—Beſides, this 
idea does not agree wi h fixo gutture, which implies being faſtened, 
or fixed, ſo as not to be able to ſtir. 

Inſt cad of deducet, or deducit, I ſhould think deducis the right 
reading, as others have, thought before me. This agrees in num. Y N 
ber and perſon, with luccbis, I. 15 5, and gives us an eaſy and na- 55 4 


ME ng er TI 8 
oO a 5 : 


e 
L 


88 


og £ 


tural ſolution of f Ahe obſervation; vz. chat, after all the danger in. 15 
curred, by fatirizing the enperur's favourites, no good was to be. ä — 
expected; they were too bad to be reformed. 16 


The Greeks had a proverbial laying, much hike what I contend Þ earrie 
for here, to expreſs labouring in vain, viz. Apriov wit iguu—Arnean Wa 
metiris, you meaſure the ſand—i. e. of the ſea. E 

Juvenal expreſſes the ſame thought, Sat. vii. 48—9, as I would 1 
ſuppoſe bim to do in this line: 5 

Nos tamen hoc mus; tenuique in pulxere ſulcos accu 

Daus & littus ſterili verſamus aratro. = 
T58 Mos banc.] Aconitum is the Latin for this poiſonous 2 


- 


Rerb; but it 18 uſed in the plural, as here, to denote other forts ot 


poi ſon, or peifon in general. See Ovid. Met. i. 147. = — 
Lurida terribiles miſcent AcoNIrA novercæ. | _ 21 

T tree uncles, |. Tigel! inus is here meant, who poiſoned Ml livir 
tree uncles that he mightpoſieſs himiclf of their eſtates. And after 
their death, he forged wills for them, by whickhe  becamepolieli led of oy a k 


all they had. He likewiſe | mp eached ſeveral of the nobility, and z See 
gR their eſtates. See more in ain8w. under Tigell inus. 1 
Sea. Be, 5 refore, Sc.] And becauſe chere way be dan- on, 
= ger in writing latire, as things now are, is ſuch a character a: con 
7 * thi 8 tot riumph in his wickedneſs. nomeoleſted ? Shall he be car⸗- 

net abaut in ſtate, and loc down with contempt upon other po- 
* pie, and {hcl I not dare to ay a word? — This we may ſuppo!! 4s 
J vena to mean, on hearing hat is faid about thy danger of wait” 
Dag latte, and on be cing car Honed againht it. 


«K 


1  JUVENAL SATIRES. 49 


"ZE Shall hs therefore, who gave wolf's. bane to three 
>» RX uncles, be carried [on u 8? 


With penſile feathers, and from thence look down 
WIe When he ſhall come oppoſite, reſtrain your lip 

© with your finger 160 
. | There will be an accuſer (of him) who ſhall ſay the 


: word“ That's he, 

5 Though, ſecure, IEneas and the fierce Rutulian 
re md . You may match: ſmitten Achilles is grievous to 
in the 4 ; N none: . 


1 59. With hen le feathers.) Penſilis means literally, hanging 

in the air. It was a piece of luxury, to have a mattreſs and pil- 

EYows ſtuffed with feathers ; on which the great man repoſed himſelf 
In his litter. Hence the poets make uſe of the term penſilibus to 

plu mis, as being in the litter which hung in the air, as it was car- 

; Fied along by the bearers. Se: before, l. 32. and note; and I. 64 

55 . and note. 

159. From thence. | "OR his eaſy litter. 

Wn | - Look down) With br and diſdain. 

3 1 1 When he ſhall come oppgſite.] The moment you meet him, 

ontend carried along in his ſtately litter (fays Juvenal's ſuppoſed adviſer) 

: inſtead of ſaying any thing, or taking any notice of him, let him 
paſs quietly—lay your handon your mouth—hold your OT 

=8© ſilent. | 

7 161. There avill * an accuſer. An informer, who will lay an 

cccuſation before the emperor, if you do but ſo much as point with 

pour finger, or utter with your lips“ That's he.” Therefore, 


ſonous that neither of theſe may happen, lay your finger upon yout lips, - 


It's of and make not the {lighteſt remark: 
© Got Of him 20ho] Illior illius is here underſtood bears qui, &c. 

: = 162. Though ſecure. |] Though you mult not meddle with the 
ioned living, you may ſecurely write what you. pleaſe about the dead. 
d after 1 ZEneas and the fierce Rutuliun: ] i. e. Æneas, and Turnus, 
fied of 5 =] a king of the Rutulians, the rival of Eneas, and ſlain by him. 
y, and dee Virg. En. xii. 919, &c. ; 

| == 163: You may match.” Committas—is a metaphorical expreſi 
e dan- on, taken from matching or pairing gladiators, Or others in Lingle 
cter as combat. | 
e car- Bl: Martial ſays— - 
r pco- 80 | Cum JuvtxaALE meo cur me committere tentas ? 


1 polo ac „ 
500 1 W hy do you endeavour to match me with my . Heng Juvena! 
i. e. in a poetical conteſt with him. 


5 


N, 1s? j 


3 


« Hæc animo ante tubas; galeatum ſero duelli Hen 
* Peœnitet.“ Experiar quid concedatur in lo, ._..\ 
Quorum! Flaminia tegitur cinis, atque Latina, 171 'Th 


them together in fight—as ' Virgil has done. © 


trumpets. | 


| Four ac weigh well all hazards before you begin. | 


„ JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar * 


& Aut multhm queſitus Hylas, urnamque ſecutu f Y | or. 
e Enſe velut ſtricto, quoties Lucilius ardens 16% P 


© Infremuit, rubet auditor, cui frigida 1 mens eſt As 
Mm Criminibus, taciti ſudant precordia culpa. lun Rag 


* Inde iræ, & lachryme. Tecum prius ergo 6 WI 


Buy committas we are therefore to undeifiand, that one migh 2 5 Re 
very ſafely write the hiſtory of Eneas and Turnus, and mate —_ + 


163. \ Smitten Achilles.) Killed by Paris, in the temple of A roll | ; 7 


I grievous 10 nonc.] Nobody will get into danger, or troy 1 Haas 

ble, by writing the hiſtory of this event - ==” 

1864. Hylas ſought after) / By Hercules when he had loſt in i Wins 
=; See Virg. Ecl. vi. 43, 44. _—_— 

Followed his pitcher.) With which he was ſent, by He. I | Pere . 

ED" to the river Aſcanius to draw ſome water: where,: bein . + 
ſeen and fallen in love with, by three river-nymphs, | ey pill A 4 

bim into the ſtream. = 112 

On ſubjects like theſe, faith the adviſer, you may ſay what you 3 T 

pleaſe, and nobody will take offence ; but beware of at-icking the Wl 3 
vices of living characters, however infamous or obnoxious. N B 

16 5. Araen.] Inflamed with ſatiric rage againſt the vices of | 3 © 

166. 7 ] Infremuit, roared aloud, 10 his uritings, which TY 

were as terrible to the vicious, as the roaring of a lion, which the i 2 

verb infremo ſignifies: hence Met1to rener or tou? : ea 100 

Reddens. ] With anger and ſhame. z pak” 

1667. F rigid aith crimes.) Chilled, as it were, with-horror WR TE 

of conſcience, their blood ran cold, as we ſhould ſay. I wer 

167. The boſem.] Præcordia, lit. the parts : about the heart— Wl mould 

1 ee to be the ſeat of moral ſenſibility. © 4 rr 

Sæpegtr.] Sweating is the effect of hard labour.— Sudan 8 10.4: 

is here uſed metaphorically, to denote the ſtate of a mind, labour Wi The 
ing and toiling, 1 the grievous burden of a guy conſcience 5 ber. 

This image is finely uſed Mat. xi. 28. Tae! 


168. Anger and tears.) Anger at the ſatyrift—tears « of vexatt 
on and fore at being expoſed. 
169. Before the trumpets. ] A metaphor taken from the manner 
giving t the gn nal for battle, which was 2 with the ſound ol 


Think well, ſays the adviſer, before 3 ſound the alarm fel 


# 


Sar r. I. JUVENAL's SAT IRES. 51 
ecutu Or Hylas much ſought, and having followed his 
- 16; = pitcher. 164 
it As with a drawn ſword, as often ag Lucilius ardent 
Cu KRaged, the hearer reddens, who has a mind frigid 
0 vo. With crimes; the boſom ſweats with ſilent guilt : 
eli Hence anger and tears, Therefore firſt refolve 
ills, with thyſelf,  - 

_ 11 Theſe things in thy. _ before dhe trumpets ; ; 
che helmeted late of a fight | oe 

e migh RS Re ts.“ Ill try what may be allowed towards 
_ thoſe, va. 170 
Apel 7 wol aſhes are covered in the Flaminian and Latin 
or tro ns 


=—_ —— = The . c.] When once a man has gotten his hel- 
oft kin M et on, and advances to the combat, it is too late to change his 
rind. Once engaged in We ſatire, you wuſt go through, 
by Her Where's no retreating. = 
e, bein 170. PII try, Oc. Well, fays Jewensl, ſince the writing fatire 
y pull is ſo dangerous, Pl try how far it may be allowed me to fatirize 
the dead. 
hat you == Hence he writes againſt no great and powerful perſon, but un- 
ing th aer the feigned name of ſome vicious character that lived i in paſt 
ame. 
- of ts RE 171. Whoſe as are 3 When the bodies were con- 
_ ſumed on the funeral pile, the aſhes were put into urns and buried. 
2 = The Flaminian and Latin way.] Theſe were two great 


„ which 
, roads, or ways, leading from Rome to other parts. In the ia Fla- 


nich the 
tzoulh, minia and via Latina, the urns and remains of the nobles were 


buried and had monuments erected. See Sat, v. I. 55, Hence 
have been ſo often found in autient Roman inſeriptions on monu- 
ments. —Siſte viator. 
It was ordered by the law of the twelve tables, that 254 
WT ſhould be buried within the city; hence the urns of the great were 


1-horror 


heart— 


Sudan! buried, and their monuments were erected, on thoſe celebrated 
en : : roads or ways. For the Flamipian way, fee before, I. 61, note. 


3 The via Latina was of great extent, reaching from Rome, thro” 


ſcience. 
” many famous cities, tothe N part of Latium. 
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Nam quid tam miſerum, tam ſolum vidimus, ut nol * 


See MN An. vi. I. 10. & ſeq. 
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Lib. i. Epiſt. i. I. 83. 
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Juvenal ras 8 an old friend of * It | 
taking his departure from Rome, and going to if 2 
in a country retirement as Cumæ. He. accompaiifh 
Umbritius out of toton; and, before they take len 1 
of « each other, Umoritius 2 via FO Juvenal 13 


"> UAMVIS digreſſu veteris 3 amici, 1 
. Laudo tamen vacuis quod ſedem figere Cum 8 1 1 


Ne pu 
Deſtinet, atque unum civem donare Sibyllx Pr 


e 1s th 
Janua Baiarum oY 7 & gratum littus amœni . 
Ip 4 | etire 
Secelſiis. Ego vel Prochytam præpono Suburræ Pro 


Deterius credas horrere incendia, lapſus 


Line 2 FE An antient city of Campania near the ſea. Kere a 2 
think it had its name from »»pax, waves: the waves, in rol 1 


weather, daſhing againſt the walls of it. Others think it was Fe. 
called from its being built by the Cumzi of Afia. Plin. ii. 2 


Javenal calls it empty in compariſon with the populouſneſs of Ron 3 
it was now, probably, much decayed, and but thinly inhabited: 
this account it might be looked upon as a place of leiſure, quiet,u 


retirement; all which may be underſtood by the word vacuis. 5. 7 
3. The Sibyl. ] Quaſi ow H, Dei confilium. As ey 

The Sibyls were women, fuppoſed to be inſpired with a ſpin = _ 

prophecy. Authors are not agreed as to the number of them; lh. the: 

the moſt famous was the Cumæan, ſo called from having her t J 2 

dence at Cumæ. Umbritius was now going to beſtow, donare, u 

eiti zen on this abode of the Sibyl, by Og up his reſidence the 43 N 


| 1 ace m 

+ gate of Baia.) Paſſengers from Rome to Baiz: ver f bur l 
ak through Cumæ; they went in on one fide, and came out 7. } 
the other, as throvgh a gate. WE racious 
—— Laie.) A delightful city of . of which Hl 3 + 2 


Nullus in orbe ſinus Bails prælucet amznis.. - 
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SATIRE III. 


ARGUMEN T. 


| I . ene which had induced him to retire from Rome: 
each of which is replete with the keeneft Jatire onits 
Y . iat inhabitants. Thus the Poet carries on his 
AY 7 deſign, of inveighing againſe the vices and di ch 
1 5 8 wohich reigned j in Ar city, 


HOP troubled at t the departure of an old friend, 
lyet approvethat to fix his abode at empty Cumæ 
Ne purpoſes, and to give one citizen to the Sibyl. 
Eis the gate of Baiæ, and a grateful ſhore of pleaſant 
Retirement. I prefer even Prochyta to Syburra: 
1 For what ſo wretched, fo ſolitary do we ſee, that you 
Would not think it worle to dread fires, t the continual 
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lere were fine warm 7 IR and baths, both pleaſant and healthful: 
n which account it was much reſorted to by the nobility and FI 


it Wa Rome, many of whom had villas there for their tuner reſl- 
lin. ii. Pence. It forms part of the bay of Naples. 

H Rom 1 A grateful ' ſhore.) Gratum, grateful, here, molt be LS | 
ited : li tood in the ſenſe of agreeable, pleaſant. The whole ſhore, from 


eme to Baiz, was delightfully pleaſant, and calculated for the 
aoſt agreeable retirement. See the latter part of the laſt note. 
F. Prochyia.] A ſma}] rugged iſland i in the Tyrrhenian Sea, de- 


| rev 2 ſert and barren. 
em: 1 — Sburra.] A ſtreet in Rome, much frequented, but chiefly 
| =p | 26 by the vulgar, and by women of ill fame. Hence Mart. vi. 66. 


Famz non pimium bone puella, 
uales in media ſedent Suburra. 
5. For . fo wretched, He.] Solitary and miſerable. as any 
3 4 place may be, yet it is better to be there than at Rome, where you 
out blave ſo many dangers and inconveniences to apprehend. 
7. fire.) Houſe-burnings, to which populous cities, from many 


ch Hs 5 rarious cauſes, are e continwully liable. 
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54 JUVENALIS SATIR. 


Tectorum aſſiduos, ac mille pericula ſævæ 
Urbis, & Auguſto recitantes menſe Pottas? 


SAT. as 
x: "Ny 


8 1 
Sed dum tota domus rheda componitur uni, 1 oy 


Subſtitit ad veteres arcus, madidamque Capenam: f 


= .. 
Hic, ubi nocturnæ Numa conſtituebat amicaz, | 8 ſto 


Nunc facri fontis nemus, & delubra locantur e 
Judæis: quorum nien, fœenumque ſupellex. L N oy 3 


8. Fall: 'ng of bouſes.], Owing to the little care taken of old 11 
ruinous buildings. Propertius ſpeaks of the two foregoing vga 3 0 
Præterea domibus flammam, domibuſque ruinam. LY 
8---9: The fell cy.) That habitation of daily cruelty and nil 
chief. | x: 76 | 
9. The Poets recitin 8. Juvenal very y humourouſly introduces thi 3 
cireumſtance among the calamities and inconveniences of living ( 
Rome, that even in the month of Auguſt, the hotteſt ſeaſon of te 
year, when moſt people had retired into the country, fo that o 
might hope to enjoy ſome little quiet, even then you were to E 
teazed to death, by the conſtant din of the ſcribbling poets reciting We 
their wretched compoſitions, and forcing you to hear them. Comp 
rel i: J. 1—14, where our poet expreſſes his peculiar averſion to TE to the 
„ . 
10. Hit whole houſe, Oc. While all his houſchold "EI e 
and goods Were pa acking up together in one waggon (as rhedd my 
here ſignify), Umbritius was moving all his bag and baggage ( by I 
we ſay) and, by its taking up no more room, it t ſhould ſeem to har Z | 
been very moderate in quantity. = 
11. He flood fill. ] He may be ſuppoſed to have walked on out 
the city, attended by his Fiend Juvenal, expecting the vehick | | 
with the goods to overtake him, when loaded: he now ſtood (till I 
to wait for its coming up; and in this ſituation he was, when he be- 5 
gan to tell his friend his various reaſons for leaving Rome, which are 4 


juſt ſo many ſtrokes of the keeneſt fatire upon the vices and follies of 
its inhabitants. 


At the old arches.) The antient triumphal arches 55 "TO : : Be 

: los, and of the Horatii, which were in that part, Or perhaps the Wi 0 
old arches of the aqueducts might here be meant. = 4 
—— e. Cabena. One of the gates of Rome, which led to- © 
wards Capua: it was ſometimes called 'Triumphalis,- becauſe thoſe _ 1 
who rode in triumph paſſed through it; it was alſo called Fontinalis, MR u 
from the great numbet of ſprings that were near it, which occaſion- 1 
ed building the 2 by which the water was carried by pipes ! 
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| F ling of houſes, and a thouſand perils of the fell 
Wy, and poets reciting in the month of Auguſt? 
tile his whole houſe is put together in one ve- 


ö 5 4 

enam: hicl, : 10 
x, ee ſtood {till at the old arches, and wet Capena; 
F ere, where Numa appointed his noCturnal miſtreſs, 


ov the grove of the ſacred fountain, and the f. rines 
_ arc hired Chold-ſtuff; 
old To the Jews: of whom a baſket and hay are the houſe- 
danger 
es the city: hence Juvenal calls it Madidam Capenam. Here is 
and nie ſpot where Numa uſed to meet the goddeſs Ageria. | 

12. Numa] Pompilius, ſucceſſor to Romulus. 

uces ti BR —— No@urnal 120% The more ſtrongly to recommend his 
living avs, and the better to inſtil into the Romans a reverence for reli- 
n of e gion, he perſuaded them, that, every night, he converſed with a 
that ons . goddeſs, or nymph, called ÆEgeria, from whoſe mouth he received 
re to be his whole form of government, both civil and religious; that their 
reciting place of meeting was in a grove without the gate Capena, dedi- 


Cony, = cated to the muſes, wherein was a temple conſecrated to them and 


rſion 6 


to the goddeſs Ægeria, whoſe fountain waters the grove, for ſhe is 


RX fabled to have wept herſelf into a fountain, for the death of Numa. 
dd may RE yearly rent, for habitation; they having been driven out of the city 
ge (a by Domitian, and compelled to lodge in theſe places, heretofore 
to hate ſäacred to the muſes. Delubra is a general term for places of wor- 


== ſhip. See Ainsw. By the phraſe nocturnæ amicæ conſtituebat, 


on out 
vehicle > | 
d (till 
he be- 
ich are 
lies of 


Juvenal ſpeaks, as if he were deſcribing an intrigue, where a man 
meets his miſtreſs by appointment at a particular place: from this, 
we can be at no loſs to judge of our poet's very flight opinion of the 
reality of the tranſation, ee Wo, e 
14. A baſket and hay, Sc.] Theſe were all the furniture which 
theſe poor creatures had, the. ſum total of their goods and chattels. 


ns == Some commentators have left it without any attempt to explain it. 
's the 

2d to- 
thoſe i 
nalis, Wi 
afion- I 


pipes 


their poverty, but, by an antient cuſtom, of their ſervitude in 


Exod. v. 7—18. This comment, with the reaſons given to ſup- 
port it, we can only ſay, is very far fetched, and is not warranted 


This fountain, grove, and temple, were let out to the Jews, at a 


This line has been looked upon as very difficult to expound. 


Others have rather added to, than diminiſhed from, whatever its 
difficulty may be. They tell us, that theſe were the marks, not of 


Egypt, where, in baſkets, they carried hay, ſtraw, and ſuch 
things, for the making of brick, and in ſuch like labours. See 
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had little wicker baſkets in which they put the money, proviſions, 7 1 
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Omnis enim populo mercedem pendere juſſa eſt 1; WT or ere 
Arbor, & ejectis mendicat ſylva Camœnis. ; X 4 pl 
In vallem Ægeriæ deſcendimus, & ſpeluncas And tl 
Diſſimiles veris: quanto præſtantius eſſet We de 
Numen aquæ, viridi ſi margine clauderet undas nlik 
Herba, nec ingenuumviolarent marmora tophum?20 i 5 The d 
Hic tunc Umbritius: quando artibus, i inquit, honeſt i . 1 1 
by any account we have of the Jewiſh cuſtoms. 1 


Others ſay, that the hay was to feed their cattle - But how could . 8 rr : 
theſe poor Jews be able to purchaſe, or to maintain, cattle, who 5 0 | 
were forced to beg in order to maintain themſelves ? Others—that 3 x, b 
the hay was for their bed on which they lay but neither is this et, b! 


likely; for the poet, Sat. vi. 541. deſcribes a mendicant Jewels, : 15 chem 0 


as coming into the city, and leaving her baſket and hay behind her; Kt 
which implies, that the baſket and hay were uſually carried about . 2 5 


with them when they went a begging elſewhere. Now it is not to =, 
be ſuppoſed that they ſhould carry about ſo large a quantity of hay, e 
as ſerved them to lie upon when at home in the grove. 17. 
It is clear, that the baſket and hay are mentioned together here, i 
and in the other place of Sat. vi. from whence I infer, that they Wi 


or other ſmall alms which they received of the paſſers by, and, in Ho Wt 
order to ſtow them the better, and to prevent their dropping through 
the interſtices of the wicker, put wiſps of hay, or dried graſs, in 


the inſide of the baſkets. Theſe Jew beggars were as well known Wn © 
by theſe baſkets with hay in them, as our beggars are by their wal- WK * 
lets, or our ſoldiers by their knapſacks. Hence the Jeweſs, Sat. vi. 1851 
let her baſket and hay behind her when ſhe came into the city, for a ©* y 
fear they ſhould betray her, and ſubject her to puniſhment for in- Th 
tringing the emperor's order againſt the Jews coming into the city. 8 N 6. 
Her manner of begging too, by a whifper in the ear, ſeems to con- ant 
firm this ſuppoſition. The Latin cophinus is the ſame as Gr. 20. hw 
— which is uſed ſeveral times in the New Teſtament to denote a 29.3 
proviſzon-baſket, made uſe of among the Jews. See Matt. xiv. 20. 555 
Matt. xvi. 9, 10. Mark viii. 19, 20. Mark vi. 43. Luke ix. 175 125 
Joh. vi. 13. | 
15. To pay rent. The grove being let out to the 3 every 25 
wee, as it were, might be ſaid to bring in a rent to the peo- 1 
ple at Rome. The poet ſeems to mention this, as a proof of 8 
the publ. c avarice, created by the public extravagance, which 78 


led them 10 hire out theſe ſacred. places, for what they could 
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e tree is commanded to pay arent to the peo- 
ple: e e e Loos 15 
ad the wood begs, the muſes being ejected. 21 
ee deſcend into the vale of Ægeria, and into caves 
WJ nlike the true: how much better might have been 
Ine deity of the water, if, with a green margin, the 
—_ craſs incloſed OO Or oe Oy ally of 
WEL he waters, nor had marbles violated the natural 
_ ſtone? 20 


* 


Herethen Umbritius: Since for honeſt arts, ſays he, 


et, by letting them to the poor Jews, who could only pay for 
nem out of what they got by begging. | 


16. The wood begs, &c.] i. e. The Jews, who were now the 


abou: inhabitants of the wood (meton.) were all beggars ; nothing elſe 
not to was to be feen in thoſe onee-ſacred abodes of the muſes, who were 


f hay, wo now baniſhed. RET 


x 


— 


& 


here, 1 they came to that part of the grove which was called the vale of 


they EAgeria, fo called, probably, from the fountain, into which ſhe was 

ſions, changed, running there. 333 

d, in 1718. And caves unlike the true.] "Theſe caves, in their primi- 

WE tiveſtate, were as nature formed them, but had been profaned with artifi- 

WE ficialornaments, which had deſtroyedtheirnativebeautyand ſimplicity. 
o much better.] How much more ſuitably ſituated. 


_F var bop naiad, belonging to it, who preſided over it as the god- 
RE deſs of the water Ægeria may be ſuppoſed to be here meant. 


— * 


dhe banks with artificial borders made of marble, they had been 

WE left in their natural ſtate, ſimple and unadorned by human art, har- 
ing no other margin but the native turf, and the rude ſtone (to- 
EZ phum) which was the genuine produce of the foil. Theſe were 
once conſecrated in honour of the fountain-nymph, but had now 


been violated and deſtroyed, in order to make way for artificial or- 


naments of marble, which Roman luxury and extravagance had 
put in their place. | > dh 85 , 

21 Here then Umbritius.] Juvenal and his friend Umbritius, be- 
ing arrived at this ſpot, at the profanation of which they were both 
equally ſcandalized; Umbritius there began to inveigh againſt the 
city of Rome, from which he was now about to depart, and ſpake 
as follows, eee 


1). We deſcend, &c.] Umbritius and Juvenal ſauntered on, till 


9. The deity of the water.] Each fountain was ſuppoſed to have 


If, with a green margin, &c. ] If, inſtead of ornamenting 


——Honeſd arts.) Liberal arts and ſciences, ſuch as poetry, 


* E ⁰òàF rr woe i ccc 
5 . 


— 
2 4 = 


7 
a . — 


* 
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Nullus in urbe locus, nulla emolumenta laborum, 
Res hodie minor eſt, herè quam fuit; atque eademcraz 
Deteret exiguis aliquid: proponimus illuc 

Ire, fatigatas ubi Dædalus exuit alas: 25 
Dum nova canities, dum prima, & recta ſenectus, 


Dum ſupereſt Lacheſi, quod torqueat, & pedibus me 1 . 


Porto meis, nullo dextram ſubeunte bacillo, 
Cedamus patriii— 


Vivant Arturius 7" 
Et Catulus: maneant qui nigra in candida vertunt, 30 
W facile eſt ædem conducere, flumina, portus, 


and other _— purſuits, which are honourable. 3 

Sat. vii. 1—6. Honeſtis artibus, in contradiſtinction to the diſ- 
boneſt and ſhameful methods of employment, which received coun- 
tenance and encouragement from the great and opulent. Umbri. 
tius was himſelf a poet. See this Sat. l. 321—2. 


22. No emoluments of labour. ] Nothing to be gotten by all the * 


pains of honeſt induſtry. 


23. One's ſubſtance, 3 Inſtead of increaſing what I have, I 
find it daily decreaſe; as I can get nothing to replace what I end, 
buy all the pains Ican take. 
— And the ſame, to-morrow, Kc. ] This ſame poor pittance 
of mine, will, to-morrow, be wearing away ſomething from the 
little that is left of it to-day: and ſo I muſt find myſelf growing 
poorer from day to day. Deteret is a me taphorical expreſſion, 
taken from the action of a file, which e 
diminiſhes, the bodies to which it is applied. So the neceſſary ex- 
pences of Umbritius and his family were wearing away his ſubſtance, 
in that expenſive place, which he determines to leave, for a more 
Private and cheaper part of the country. 


24. We propoſe.] i. e. I and my family propoſe—or proponimus 


for propono. Synec. 


25. Thither to go.] i. e. To Came, where Dædalus alighted af 


ter his flight from Crete. 


26. Greyneſs is new. ] While grey hairs, newly appearing, warn 
me that old age is coming upon me. | 
Freſn and upright. ] While old age in * firſt ſtage appears, 
and I am not yet fo far advanced as to be bent double, but am able to 
hold myſelf upright. The antients ſuppoſed old age firſt to commence 
about the 46th year. Cic. de Senectute. Philoſophers, (ſays Holy- 
day) divide man's life according to its ſeveral ſtages.—1. Infantia 
fo 3 or 4 years of "ge. 2. Pueritia, thongs: 0 10. From 10 te 


88 5 


y wears aways and | 6 


e 
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m, 9 8 5 Th ere To no place in the city, no emoluments of la- 4 
Crag . | | bour, 5 . | | 3 f 
one's ſubſtance is to-day leſs than it was yeſterday, 
2; and the ſame, to-morrow, __ [thither 
„ ME will diminiſh ſomething from the little: we propoſe 
me BF To go, where Dædalus put off his weary wings, 25 
© While greyneſs is new, while old age is freſh and 


5 upright, land on my feet 

EE While there remains to Lacheſis what ſhe may ſpin, 
30 % Myſelf I carry, no ſtaff ſuſtaining my hand, 
WE Let us leave our native ſoil.—— _. ö 

1 BIN Let Arturius live there, 

And Catulus: let thoſe ſtay who turn black into 

FR I „ 30 

To whom it is eaſy to hire a building, rivers, ports, 


W : 


18, pobertas. Thence to 25, adoleſcentia. Then juventus, from 25 
to 35 or 40. Thence to 50, ætas virilis. Then came ſenectus pri- 
ma & recta till 65; and then ultima & decrepita till death. 
27. While there remains to Lachefis, &c.] One of the three deſfi- 
nies ; ſhe was ſuppoſed to fpin the thread of human life. 
The Parcæ, or poetical fates or deſtinies, were Clotho, Lacheſis, 
and Atropos. The firſt held the diſtaff, the ſecond drew out, and 
ſpun the thread, which the laſt cut off when finiſhed. 2 
HAnd on my feet, &c.] While I can fland on my own legs, 
and walk without the help of a ſtaff  - _. ; 
29. Let us leave, &c.] Let me, and all that belongs to me, take 
an everlaſting farewel of that deteſted city, which, though my native 
place, I am heartily tired of, as none but knaves are fit to live there. 


G . — 
— ̃— —ů I * 


"0  29—20, Arturius and Catulus.] Two knaves, who, from very 
mus low life, had raifed themſelves to large and affluent circumſtances. 


_ = OUnmbritius ſeems to introduce them as examples, to prove that ſuch 
| af- BR people found more encouragement in Rome, than the profeſſors of 
mee liberal arts could hope for. See before, 1. 21, note: 24. 
arn BR — Let them remain, &c.] He means thoſe, who by craft and 
== Af{ubtlety could utterly invert and change the appearances of things, 
== making virtue appear as vice, and vice as virtue, falſehood as truth, 
and truth as falſehood.— Such were Arturius and Catulus. 

31. To hire a building.] The word ædem, here, being joined 
with other things of public concern, ſuch as rivers, ports, &c. 
ſeems to imply their hiring ſome public buildin gs, of whick 
" they made money; and it ſhould ſeem, from theſe lines, that 


!— — —— — 
- 
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Siccandam eluviem, portandum ad buſta cadaver, 
Et præbere caput domina venale ſub haſta. - 

Quondam hi cornicines, & municipalis arenæ 
Perpetui comites, notæque per oppida buccz, 35 


Sar. III. 


Munera nunc edunt, 8 n cores vulgi 


the "REF a of the rü revenue and 8 were 
ſarmed out to certain contractors, who were anſwerable to the ædiles, 


and to the other magiſtrates, for the due execution of their contracts. 
e here ſeems to point at the temples, theatres, and other pub- 


buildings, whieh were thus farmed out to theſe people, who, 
from the mk which they had acquired, and, of courſe, from their 
reſponſibility, could eaſily procure ſuch contracts, by which they 


made an immenſe and exorbitant profit. Edis-is—ſignifies any | 
kind of edifice. 


Omne ædificium ædis dicitur. 

31. Rivers.] Fiſheries perhaps, by hiring which, they monopo- 
lized them, ſo as to diſtreſs others, and enrich themſelves—Or the 
carriage of goods upon the rivers, for which a toll was paid—Or, 


Ainsw.. 


by flumina, may here be meant, the beds of the rivers, hired out 


to be cleaned and cleared at the public expence. 


— Ports. | Where goods were exported and imported: theſe 
they rented, and thus became farmers of the public revenue, to the 
great grievance of thoſe who were to pay the duties, and to the 


great emolument of themſelves, who were ſure to make the mort of 
their bargain, 


32. T ſerver to be dried. ] Eluvies Genies a fink or common- 
ſewer; which is uſual in great cities, to carry off the water and 


Aillth that would otherwiſe incommode the houſes and ſtreets. From 
_ eluo, to waſh out, waſh away. * 
Theſe contractors undertook the opening and clearing theſe from 
the ſtoppages to which they were liable, and by which, if not cleanſ- 


ed, the city would have been in many parts overflowed. There 


was nothing ſo mean and filthy, that theſe two men would not haye 
undertaken for the ſake of gain. 


Here we find them ſcavengers, 
A corpſe, &c.] Buſta were places where dead bodies were 
burned; alſo graves and ſepulchres. Ainsw. Buſtym from uſtum. 


Sometimes theſe people hired or farmed funerals, contracting for 
the expence at ſuch a price. 


In this too they found their account. | 
33. And to expoſe, &c.] Theſe fellows ſometimes were man- 


gones, ſellers of ſhves, which they purchaſed, and then fold by 
auction. 


See Perſ. vi. 76, 77. 


The miſtreſ5-ſpzar.) Domina haſta. It is difficult to ren- 
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of the property in perſons and things fold there, the po 
veral purchaſers. 


61 


A ſewer to be dried, a corpſe to be carried to the pile, 


And to expoſe a venal head under the miſtreſs-ſpear. 
WE Theſe, in time paſt, horn-blowers, and on'a munici- 


chere [ towns, 35 


: | Perpetual attendants; and cheeks known through the 


Now ſet forth public ſnews, and, the people's thumb 
„ rs oatt onroggs 5554 


them, as we frequently do ſome of our own, as in maſter-key, queen- 


* 
3 
* 
. 
. ; 
bee, &c. | 
* 
: 


We read of the haſta decennivalie which was fixed before the 
courts of juſtice. So of the haſta centumviralis, alfo fixed there. 
A ſpear was alſo fixed in the ſorum where there was an auction, 


: and was a ſign of it: all things fold there, were placed near it, and 


were ſaid to be ſold—under the ſpear. Hence (by meton.) haſta 


is uſed, by Cicero and others, to ſignify an auction, or public ſale of 


goods. The word domina ſeems to imply, the power of diſpoſal 
poſſeſſion and 
dominion over which were ſettled, by this mode of ſale, in the ſe- 
So that the ſpear, or auction, might properly be 
called domina, as ruling the diſpoſal of perſons and things. 85 
34. Theſe, in time paſt, horn: loabers.] Such was formerly the oc- 


cupation of theſe people; they had travelled about the country, from 


town to town, with little paltry ſhews of gladiators, fencers, wreſt- 
lers, ſtage-players, and the like, ſounding horns to call the people 


together, like our trumpeters to a puppet-ſhew. 


— Municipal theatre.) Municipium ſignifies a city or town» 
corporate, which had the privileges and freedom of Rome, and at 


the ſame time governed by laws of its own, like our corporations. 
Municipalis denotes any thing belonging to ſuch a town. Moſt of 
_ theſe had arenæ, or theatres, where ſtrolling companies of gladiators, 


&c. (like our ſtrolling players) uſed to exhibit. They were attended 
by horn-blowers and trumpeters, who ſounded during the per- 
formance. 1 5 ; De To 5 


35. - Cheeks Ino con, Kc. Blowers on the horn, or trumpet, were 


ſometimes called buccinatores, from the great diſtenſion of the 


| cheeks in the action of blowing. This, by conſtant uſe, left a 


ſwollen appearance on the cheeks, for which theſe fellows were 


well known in all the country towns. Perhaps buccz is here put for 
duccinæ, the horns, trumpets, and ſuch wind inſtruments as theſe fel- 


lows ſtrolled with about the country. See Ainsw. Bucca, No. 3. 


| 36. N. O ſet forth public beaus * Munera, ſo called, becauſe 
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Quemlibet occidunt populariter; inde reverſi 

+ .Conducunt foricas: & cur non omnia? cum int 
Quales ex humili magna ad faſtigia rerum 
Extollit, quoties voluit Fortuna jocari. 40 
Quid Roma faciam? mentiri neſcio: librum, 
Si malus eſt, nequeo laudare, & poſcere: motus 
Aſtrorum ignoro; funus promittere patris 
er volo, nec poſſum:; ranarum viſcera nunquam 


_ given to the people at the ex pence of him who fot em forth. 
Theſe fellows, who had themſelves been in the mean condition 
above deſcribed, now are ſo magnificent, as to treat the png with 
© public ſhews of gladiators at the Roman theatre. | 

36. The people's thumb, &c.] This alludes to a barbarous tage 
at fights of gladiators, where, if the people thought he that was 
overcome behaved like a coward, without courage or art, they 
made a fign for the vanquiſher to put him to death, by clenching 
the band, 24 holding or turning the thumb upward. If the thumb 
were turned downward, it was a ſignal to ſpare his life. 


37. Whom they will, &c.] Theſe fellows, by treating the people : 3 


with ſhews, had grown ſo popular, and had ſuch influence among 
the vulgar, that it was entirely in their power to direct the ſpectators, 
as to the ſignal for life or death, ſo that they either killed: or ſaved, 


by directing che Flealure of the people. | See Asw. Populariter, 
—_— 


Thence returned, &.] Their advancement to wealth did 
not alter their mean puriilts; after returning from the ſplendor of 
me theatre, they contract for emptying bog-houſes of their ſoil and 
| fiith. | Such were called at Rome, Foricarii a LARA 
_xs—myghtmen, 
38. Mfhy not all things 99 Why hire they not the town, not 
every thing, 
| Since fach ch as they have fortune i in a kung: 
Dres. 
39. Sub as from low fate. 7 The poet here reckons the advance- 
ment of ſuch low people to the height of opulence, as the ſport of 
Fortune, as one of thoſe frolics which ſhe exerciſes out of mere ca- 
, Far and wantonneſs, without any regard to deſert. See Hor. 
Lib. i. Ode xxxiv. I. 14— 16. and Lib. iii. Ode xxix. I. 49—52. 
40. Foriune.] Had a temple and was worſhipped as a goddeſs. 
The higher ſbe raiſed up ſuch wretches, the more conſpicuouſly 
eontemptible ſhe might be ſaid to make them, and ſeemed to Joke; 
or diyert herſelf, at their expence. See Sat, x. 366. 
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U 0 % "Oil whom they v will, as the people pleaſe: thence re- 


kf tumed are 
rhey hire 1 and why not all things? Since they 
40 Such, as, from low ſtate, to great heights of circum- | 
| Tels ſtances 85 

s rortuneraiſes up, as oftenas ſhe has a mind to joke. 40 

wuat can I do at Rome? I know not to lye: a book 

n lf bad I cannot praiſe, and aſk for: the motions 

| XX Of the ſtars Iam ignorant of: the funeral of a father 

oo == . to promiſe 

wit neither will, nor can: the entrails of toads I never 

foe RS 41. 7 cannot he. Diſſemble, cant, flatter, ſay what I do not 

was RX mean, ſeem to approye what I diſlike, and praiſe what in my judg- 

they i ment I condemn. What then ſhould I do at Rome, where this is 


one of the only means of advancement? 9080 
42. Aſt for.] It was a common practice of low flatterers, to 
commend the writings of rich authors, however bad, in order. to 
ingratiate themſelves with them, and be invited to their houſes: 3 
WE they alſo aſked, as the greateſt favour, for the loan or gift of a cOPYy 
== which highly flattered the compoſers. This may be meant by poſ- 
odere, in this place. See Hor. Art. Poet. I. 419—37. Martial 
has an epigram on this ſubject. Epigr. xlviii. Lib. vi. 5 
Quod tam grande Z g clamat tibi turba togata, 
Non tu, Pomponi, cena diſerta tua eſt. 
Pomponius, thy wit is extoll'd by the rabble, 
*Tis not thee they commend—but the cheer at thy table. 
23 Motion of the Hart, Kc. J I have n no gene to fell 
in aſtrol 
43. The funeral of a father, Kc. ] He hereby hints at the profli- 
tacy and want of natural affection in the young men who wiſhed the 
death of their fathers, and even conſulted aſtrologers about the time 
when it might happen; which ſaid pretended diviners cozened the 
youths out of their' money, by pretending to find out the certainty 
of ſuch events by the motions or ſituations of the planets. 
This, ſays Umbritius, I neither can, nor. will do. 5 
44. The entrails of toads. ] Rana is a general word for all kinds 5 
of frogs and toads. 
1 language here is metaphorical, and alludes to augurs infoed. | 
ing the entrails of the beaſts ſlain in ſacrifice, on the view of which 
they drew their good or ill omens. 
| Out of the bowels of toads, poiſons, charms, 3 ſpells, were 
ſuppoſed to be extracted. Comp. Sat. j. 70. Sat. vi. 658. Um: 


. . * * 


\ 
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. Inſpexi: ferre ad nuptam quæ mittit adulter, 45 
Quæ mandat, norint alii: me nemo miniſtro i 
Fur erit; atque;ideo nulli comes.exeo, tanquam 
Mancus, & extinctæ corpus non utile dextræ. 
Quis nunc diligitur, niſi conſcius, & cui fervens 
_ #ſtuat occultis animus, ſemperque tacendis?- * - 50 
Nil tibi ſe debere putat, nil conferet unquam, 
5 Participem qui te ſecreti fecit honeſti. 
Carus erit Verri, qui Verrem tempore, quo vult, 
Accuſare poteſt. Tanti tibi non ſit ien 


1 * ſeems to 155 I never Wa, the dest of . of 
| * of other rich relations; nor ſearched for poiſon, that my pre. 
| dictions might be made good by che ſecret N . of it s 
| 755 n Sat. vi. 5637. 

45. To carry to a married woman.] I never was pitnp, or hs 
=” Brewer, in carrying on adulterous intrigues, by ſecretly convey- 
| ing loveletters, preſents or any of thoſe matters which gallants 
© give in charge to their confidents. I leave this to others. 

46. F aſſiſting, Kc. No ie wil ever be committed by my 
advice or aſſiſtance. 
A7. T go forth, Kc. For theſe Wan 1 depart FR Rome, 
quite alone, for IL know none to whom I can attach myſelf as 2 
companion, ſo univerſally corrupt are the people.” 
48. Mained.) Like a maimed limb, which can be of no 7 
vice in any employment: juſt as unfit am T for any other employ- 
ment which is now going forward in Rome. 

— A uſ*leſs boy, Ke.) As the body, when the tight-hand 

or any other Emb, that once belonged to it, is loſt and gone, is no 
longer able to maintain itſeif by laborious employment, ſo I, Hav- 
ing no inclination or talents, to undergo the drudgery of vice of 
| any kind, can never thrive at Rome. | I 
Some copies read—extin&ta derträ—- Abl. Abſ. the right band 
being loſt. The ſenſe amounts to the ſame. 
49. Unleſs conſcious.] Who now has any favout, ee or 
regard ſhe wn him, but- he who is er pivy to, dequaifited 
with, the wicked fecrets of others? 

* $0. Fervent mind boils, &c.] Is in a-ferment, agitated between 
telling and concealing what has been committed to its conſidehce. 
The words Ffervens and æſtuat are (in this view) metaphorical, 


. 


and taken from the raging and boiling of the ſea, when agitated by 
a ſtormy wind. Fervet vertigine pontus. Ov. Met. xi. 549. 80 
yr ſempur fretum. Curt iv. * Aus sw. Alta, No + 


* 
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ve inſpected: to carry a married woman what an 
& adulterer ſends, 45 
hat he commits to charge, let others Know: no- 
body, I aſſiſting, to none, as 
55 ” hall be a thief; and 38 I go forth a companion 
aimed, and cheuſeleſsbodyof an extinct right-hand. 
236 Who now 18 loved, unleſs. conſcious, and whoſe fer- 
vent lin ſilence? 50 
und boils with things hidden, and ever to remain 
eechinksheowes you nothing, nothing willhebeſtow, 
no hath made you. partaker of an honeſt ſecret. 
le will be dear to Verres, who. Verres, at. any time 
be will, 


Dan accuſe. Of ſo much. valve to your let not of ſhady 


TRE | 3 bgnifies- — TY any 7 paſton, when — 
de mind. Animo ſtuante reditum ; ad. va reculit. 
ee Aisw. See I. Ivii- 20. 

Or we may give the words another turn, aedeſeripiive of the tor- 
3 vent and 236. ah of mind which theſe men muſt feel, in havit 
Wccome acquainted with the moſt flagitious crimes in others, by 
Wiſting them, or partaking with them in the commiſſion of 


1 from the fear of thofe by whom they are i alted.. 

s Who now is. yd but he e he times, 

Conſcious of. cloſe i intrigues, and dipp'd in crimes 2. 
Lab'ring with ſecrets which his boſom burn, 5 
Vet never muſt to public light return. Daznza, | 

; 1. He thinks he 0xver you nothing, &c. Nobody, will think him- 
1 obliged to you for. concealing honeſt and fair.tranſations, or 
> nb it ineumbent on him to byy your, fence by cqpferring favours. 
2 On you, 

= 53 Verree,] See Sax. it. 26, note. Juvenal mentions him here, 
u an page of what he has been ſaying. Moſt probably, under 
de name of Verres, the poet means ſome characters then living, 
= who made much of thoſe who had them in their power by being ac- 
WT quainted with their ſecret villainies, and; who at any time Ne nl 
axe ruined them by a diſcovery. 

. Shady Tagus.] A nver.of Spain, which diſc arges 1. 
ſelf into the ocean near Liſbon, in Portugal. It was antiently 
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Pad ich, for their own ſakes, they. dare not „ as. well * | 


N kid o Ach — Gods. I was called Opacus, dark, obſcure, 55 
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Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur aurum, 5; WD: vs 
Ut ſomno careas, ponendaque præmia ſumas ee. 

Triſtis, & a magno ſemper timearis amico. hat y. 
Quæ nunc divitibus gens acceptiſſima noſtris, _ v. 


Et quos præcipuè fugiam, properabo fateri; orrov 
Nec pudor obſtabit. Non poſſum ferre, Quirites, 6» Wl 
Græcamurbem: quamvis quota portio fects Achez! 

or ſhady, from the thick ſnade of the trees on its banks. 

tus ſerenos aureo franges Tago 
Obſcurus umbris arborum. 

| | Mazr. Lib. i. Epigr. 50. 
Or opacus may denote a duſky turbid appearance in the water, 
56. That you ſhould want fleep, &c.) O thou, whoe'er thou Wl Ina 
art, that may be ſolicited to ſuch criminal fecreſy by the rich and WM” 
great, reflect on the miſery of ſuch flagitious confidence, and prefer * 55 a" 
the repoſe of a quiet and eaſy conſcience, to all the golden ſanis 7 
af Tagus, to all the treaſures which it can roll into the ſea! Thc 
would make you but ill amends for ſleepleſs nights, When key: Bi Les, kr 
awake by guilt and fear. 45 en: | 
— Accept rewards to be ręjetted.] i. e. Which ought to be re. d Sr 
jeted—by way of hyſh-money, which, ſo far, poor wretch, fron eg ge 
making you happy, will fill you with ſhame and ſorrow, and which, 
therefore, are to be looked upon as abominable, and to be utteriy 
refuſed, ' and laid aſide. Ponenda, lit.—to be laid down—but here 
it has the ſenſe of abomi .anda—reſpyenda—rejicienda, abnegand er mu. 
See Hor: Lib. ii. Od ii E 9. . = 2 

57. Teared, &c.] The great man who profeſſes himſelf your WW 5; 
friend, and who has heaped his favours upon you in order to brive Wi 
you to ſilence, will be perpetually betraying a dread of you, left you 
mould diſcover him. The conſequence of which, you may haue 
reafon to apprehend, may be his ridding himſelf of his fears by 
ridding the world of you, leſt you ſhould prove like others, magni 
dclator amici. See Sat. i. 33, but whether the great man betrays 
this fear or not, you may be certain he will be conſtantly poſſeſſed WM. —____ 
with it; and a much greater proof of this you cannot have, than Mengzer 
the pains be takes to buy your ſilence. When he grows weary 
of this method, you know what you may expect. Alas! can all 
the treaſures of the whole earth make it worth your while to be 


in ſuch a fituation! Comp. I. 113. 
58. Mbal nation, &c.] Umbritius proceeds in his. reaſons | 
For retiring from Rome. Having complained of the ſad ſtate of ME ountry 
che times, inſomuch thut no honeſt man could thriye there; be ae 1 
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agus the whole ſand be, and the gold which is rol. 
led into the ſea, 5c 


hat yea ſhould want fleep, and ſhould accept re- 
wards to be rejected, 


orrowful, and be always feared by arent h friend. 


2 


nat nation is now molt acceptable to our rich men, 
e! nd whom I would particularly avoid, I will bat 
IP ten to confeſs; 

or ſhallſhame binder. O Romans, I cannot bear 50 


drægs? 


* : ow attacks the introduction of Grecians and other forcienerg, the 
0! . 8 


Pndne s of the rich and great towards them, and the fordid arts 
y which they raiſed themſelves, 

60. Nor ſhall, ſham? bin: der. In Mort, vii ſpeak my mind witl., 
ut relerve, my modeſty ſhall not ſtand in may 17. 

20 Roman] Quirites— this antiently was a game for the Sa- 
iges, from the city C! ures, or fram quiris, a ſort of ſpear uſed by 
em: but after their union with the Romans this appellation Was 
{cd for the Roman people in general, The name of Quirinus way 
WW: it given to Romulus. See Sat. ii. 1 58. 


1 and 
refer 
ſands 
Theſe 

kent 


be re 
from 


1 N 
en Probably the poet uſed the w 2rd es here, as repo: 

ter 8 

—_— em of 8 antient ſunplicity of manners a. ad drefs by way qt 

it Nee N | 


ganda, EZ wt much, to their fondneſs for the Greeks ; ind cher foreigners, 


Wor lome time yall introduced among them. 


©, your 01. 4 Grecian ci. .] Meaning Rome, now io transformed from 
bribe ut it once was, _ by the rage which the great pe INE had for the 
ft you * nage, manners, dreſs, Kc, of thoſe Greeks whom they invited 
y have Wn! eat. ertained, that, as the inferiar eee are fond of imitating 


ars by 


Wc hr a gs 1t was not unlikely that the tr nsformation might 
magni WR 


3 come general ! throughov! the whole 2 95 : no longer Roman but 
Detrays ici. Umbritius could not bear the thought, 


, 0." i 7 99” cht ig the poritoity oe | I zough, by the Way. i we 
> an E ont, 
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weary 
can all 
2 to be 


now 80 dt, What, as to numb: ers, is the portion. of Greeks ? 
E ney alc comparativ Cy few. Sce Sat. Xili. EF hp Hee quota Pars 


83 * 


F the erimes, e 


S495 


| ——4ch2on drees.] Achza, or Achain a, fgnifies the whole 
Eeountry of Greece, aaiiently called Danas, whence the Greeks are 

Fenicd Daaai. Alxsw. Dre: gs —metaph. taken from the foul, 
kurbza, filthy ſediment which wine da wolits at the bottom of the 


E 2 
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reaſons 
ſtate of 
Te; be 


\ Grecian city: tho' what is the portion of Achæan 


ontraſt to their preſent corruption and effeminac 5 in both; ; Owing 


er the multitudes of other forcigners, with which the city 


3 eeleru rum, &c. What ars 19 this (i. E. ho W ſmal 14 4 part OT portion) ü 
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*. 


ampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes, 
t linguam, & mores, & cum tibicine chordas 


Obliquas, necnon gentilia tympana ſecum tl 
Vexit, & ad Circum juilas proſtare puellas. 65 and! 
Ite, quibus grata eſt pict lupa Barbara mitra. Dbliq 
Sometimes the word Achæa, or Achaia, is to be underſtood is m 
a more confined ſenſe, and denotes only ſome of that part of Greec 
called Peloponneſus, or Pelop's iſland, now the Morea, anticnth RAO YE 
divided into Arcadia, and Achaia, of which Corinth was the c: Wn 
pital : the inhabitants of this city were proverbially lewd and wick. alk, - 
ed og b. agen was a uſual phraſe to expreſs doing acts of effeminae be filth 
lewdneſs, and debauchery—what then myſt the dregs of Corinth, rom 83 
and its environs, have been? See 1 Cor. vi. 9—11, former part, he ene! 
62. Syrian Oronter.] Orontes was the greateſt river of Syria, from w 
a large country of Aſia. Umbritius had ſaid (at 1. 61.) that the , 65. 
rtion of Grecians was ſmall in compariſon z he now proceeds to 3 appli 
explain himſelf, by mentioning the inundation of Syrians, and all con 
other Aſiatic ſtrangers, who had for ſome time been flocking to Aſiatic 
Rome: theſe were in ſuch numbers from Syria, and they had ſo chey m 
introduced their eaſtern manners, muſic, &c. that one would fancy on. 
one's ſelf op the banks of the Orontes, inſtead of the Tiber. The under! 
river Orontes is here put for the people who inhabited the tract of MF Holz 
country through which it ran, Meton. So the Tiber for the city Thi 
of Rome, which ſtood on its banks. | . 5 preſſive 
g Has fowed.] Metaph. This well expreſſes the idea df Or. 1 
the numbers, as well as the miſchiefs they brought with them, 8 
which were now overwhelming the city af Rome, and utterly deſ. 1 
troying the morals of the people. =.” 
63. With the piper.) Tibicen ſignifies a player on the flute, or places 
pipe. A minſtrel. They brought eaſtern muſicians, as well as Wl Zenere 
muſical inſtruments. The flute was an inſtrument whoſe ſoit . quite 
found tended to mollify and enerrate the mind, | | The ( 
653.—4. Harps oblique.) Chordas, literally ſtrings: here it 6: menſe 
niſies the inſtruments, which, being in a crooked form, the ſtrings tified 
muſt of courſe be obliquely placed, 5 digio 
64. National timbrels.) Tabours, or little drums, in form of 2 hundr 
| hoop, with parchment diſtended over it, and bits of braſs fixed Book 
to it to make a jingling noiſe; which the caſtern people made uſe 66 
of, as they do to this day, at their feaſts and dancipgs, and with 
which they beat with the fingers. . vn; 
645. With itſelf hath brought.) As a river, when it break pellay 
s bounds, carries along with it ſomething from all the different feſſio 
Pils through which: it paſſes, and rolls along what it may meet oy 
within its way; fo the torrent of Aſiatics has brought with it, "FE 
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come while ſince, Syrian Orontes has flowed into 


69 


the Tiber, [piper, harps 


Wind its language, and manners, and with the 


WOblique, alſo its national timbrels, with itſelf 
WHath brought, and girls bidden to expoſe them- 


orinth, ll - 


Syria, 
jat the 
eds to 
8, and 
ing to 
had ſo 
I fancy 
« The 
rat oi 
he city 


dea of 
them, 
y del- 


ute, or 


ell as 
e ſoſt 


it bg: 
firing 


of 2 
fixed 
le uſe 
and 


breaks 
ferent 
meet 


th it, 


Ir Part, "oY 


fron whence it came. 


ſelves for hiring at the Circus. 6<5[mitre 
o ye, who like a Barbarian ſtrumpet with a painted 


e filth and refuſe of all Greece. 


om Syria to Rome, the language, morals, dreſs, muſic, and all | 


he enervating and effeminate vices of the ſeveral eaſtern provinces 
65. And girls bidden to expoſe &c.] Proſto, in this connection, 


applied to harlots, means to be common, and ready to be hired of 
Wall comers for money. For this purpoſe, the owners of theſe 


3 Aſiatic ſemale ſlaves ordered them to attend at the Circus, where 
WS they might pick up gallants, and ſo made a gain of their proſtituti- 


a. Or perhaps, they had ſtews in the cells and vaults which were 
under the great Circus, where they exerciſed their lewdneſs. See 
Holyday on the place, note fo 


The word juſſas may, perhaps, apply to theſe proſtitutes, as ex- 


: preſſive of their fituation, as being at every body's command. Thur 
Wy Or. Lib, i. Eleg. 10. 5 + 


Stat meretrix certo cuivis mercabilis ære, > 
Et miſeras juſſo corpore quærit opes. 


ircuf.] There were ſeveral circi in Rome, which were 


. places ſet apart for the celebration of ſerczal games: they were 


generally oblong, or almoſt in the ſhape of a bow, having a wall 


WT quite round, with ranges of ſeats for the convenience of ſpectators. 
The Circus Maximus, which is probably meant here, was an im- 
W menſe building ; it was firſt built by Tarquinus Priſcus, but beau- 
W tifed and adorned by ſucceeding princes, and enlarged to ſuch a pro- 
= digious extent, as to be able to contain in their proper ſeats, two 
hundred and ſixty thouſand ſpectators. See Kennet. Ant. Part li. 


Book i. c. 4. 


66. Go he, &c.] Umbritius may be ſuppoſed to have uttered this 


vith no ſmall indignation. 
——Strumpet.] 
pellation fitly beſtowed on common whores or bawds, whoſe pro- 
teſſon led them to ſupport themſelves by preying at large on all 
they could get into their clutches. Hence a brothel was called 
lupanar. The Romans called all foreigners barbarians. 
A painted mitre.) A ſort of turban, worn by the Syrian 
men aa part of theithead-dreſs, ornamented with painted linen, 


Lupa literally ſignifies a ſhe-wolf—but. an ap- 


— 


Hic Andro, itie Samo, hic T rallibus, aut Alabandi 


{lead of wreſtlers ofl, which was 2 mere d of Foil od Wax 
their ceroma was ſome curious nn unguent with which they 
anointed their perſons, their þ air parti ticulatly, mer at out of lux: 
ury. ScetSat- bs 404. Thus Mr. Dry den. | 


KRuſticus ille tuus ſumit irechedipmn Quirine, Thi 
Et ceromatico fert niceteria colios -.. ( 
Hic ajtz Sicyone, aſt. hic Amy 9 555 felictä, nd « 


ulli is diftumgue petunt a vimine collem; 1 
$14 lecra magnar um domuum, dominique faturi, 


5.0 gas; * 0 Romulus, thai gread founder of this wn 
degenerate c city! ! Se2 note on l. 60. 


That ruftic of tine] In the days of Rotiulus = 15 - 
under bis government, tne Romans were an hatdy 1 race” of ſho 
hots and huſbasdmen. See Sat. ii. J. 74, and 127. Sat. vii 5 
254. 2424 rough id their Urefs, and ſimple in their manners. Bu; | 
alas! how cl hanged { 133 | 69 

— A Grecian 479. Trechedipn na—Fro⁰ re:, to nn Frou 
and Nie & ſuppeèt, a kind of garment in which they ran h nean 
bother peopleꝰ s ſuppers. Aix sw. It was certainly of Greek e. Jedth 
traction, and, thoug ugh the form and materials of it ate not deſerbel = 55 
pet we mult final it of the ſoft, effeminate, or gawdy kind, vn 70 
Unlike the garb and dreſs of the antiegt ruſtics of Romulus, tte i 
to ſpeak 2 fad change in the manners of the people. Dry 1 
renders the paſſage thus | 1 Cori 
00 Komulus, and kat Mars took down! 1 * 
„Tour Rerdiſnan priniitive, 3 your homely clown, 4 
Is turn'd a beau in a looſe tawdry gow. . 
8. Grecian ornaments. ] Niceteria-—rewards for victories, 2 m 
rings; collars of gold, &c. Prizes. From Gr. „u, victory. gre 
| On his anointed niet, Ceromatico collo: The cerom Ng) 
(Or. agen from »rgoc, cera) was an oil tempered. with wa, the 
Wherewith Wreſtlers anointed ths mſelves. gro 
But what proofs of effeminacy, or depravation, doth the Poe Tyr 
ſet forth in theſe inſtances | ? 
Uſing wreſtlers oi! and Wearing on the neck collars of old; and 87 
other inſignia of vicery, if to be underſtood literally, es but (et 
ul ts agree with the poet's deſign, to charge the Romans wit | 
' the loſs of all fotmer hardi: ics and marlineſs : therefore we arc to i 170 
underſtandl this line in an ironical ſenſe, meaning thut, inſtead o Wi be 
wearing collars of gold as tokensof victory, and rewards of courag i 10 
and activity, their niceteria Mere trinkets and gewpaws, won 8 
merely as crhaments, ſuitable to the effeminac oy and luxury int 'T 
which, after the example of the Greciaus, Syrizns, &c. ey were h 
ſunk. By the ceroma he mul! alſd be inderſtord to mean, that io. 0 
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That ruſtic of thine, O Quirinus, aſſumes a Gre. 
cian dreſs, | neck. 


a, nd carries Grecian ornaments on his perfumed 
band: One leaving high Sicyon, but another, Amydon, 
3 He from Andros, another from Samos, another 
uri. from Tralles, or Alabanda, n 
—_—_C Seck the Eſquiliæ, and the hill named from an oſier; 
this uu The bowels, and future lords, of great families. 
ulus ur 1 His once . and horrid lads behold 
of (ney 3s Stillin g ſweet oil, his neck enchain'd with gold: 
at. iii ' Apeing the foreigners i in every dreſs, 
„ Da Which, bought at 2 coſt, becomes him leſs. 
59. High Sieyon. iſland in the Ægean Sea, where the 
to nu round was very high. The ZEgcan was a part of the Mediterra- 
„ den OR dean ſea, near Greece, dividing Europe from Afia. It is now cal- 
6h readme Archipelago, and by the Turks the White Sea. 
ws —Amydon.) A city of Macedonia. 
ad, ver _ 70. Androt.] An iſland and town of Phrygia the Leſſer, ſitu- 
=— de in the Wein Ses. 
Dryde ———Samos.] An iſland in the Tonian Sea, welt of the bay of 
& Corinth, now under the _—_ of Venice, now Cephalonie. 6 
—Talls.] A city of Leſſer Afia betwnen Caria and Lydia. 
e hs A city of Cana in the lefler Aſia. 
; 5 751. "Fj. Mons Eſquilinus, one of the ſeven hills 
ries, u w Rome; fo called from na. beech tree, of which many 
Pry ; grew upon it. See Aixsw. is 
CCrom | The hill named, &c. The collis viminalis, another of 
h wan, the ſeven hills on which Rome was built; ſo called from a wood or 
1 grove of oſiers which grew upon it. There was an altar there to 
he poe Jupiter, under the title of Jupiter Viminalis. 
5 Theſe two parts of Rome may ſtand (by ſynec.) for Reine itſelf: 
Ad, cad cr perhaps theſe were parts of it where theſe foreigners chiefly 
ms bu ſettled. Wh | 
ns with 572. The Weh, Kc.] Inſinuating themſelves by their art and | 
Cs " ſubtlety, into the intimacy of great and noble families, ſo as to 
tead c become their confidents and favourites, their vitals as it were, inſo- 
-our2;” il much that, in time, they govern'the whole: and, in ſome inſtan- 
2 ces, become their heirs, and thus lords over the family poſſeſſions. 
1 The wheedling and flattering rich: people in order to become their 
1. heirs, are often deck in Juvenal —ſuch people were called 
59 55 captatores. 
Wax; 
h they 


F lux 


4 
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Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, ſermo 
Promptus, & Iſæo torrentior : ede quid illum = «©, 
Effe putes ? quemvis hominem ſecum attulit ad nox: 
_ Grammaticus, Rhetor, Geometres, Pictor, Aliptes, 
Augur, Schęnobates, Medicus, Magus: omnia novit, 
Græculus eſuriens in cœlum, juſſeris, ibit. C Thrax, 
Ad ſummum non Maurus erat, nec Sarmata, ner 
Qui ſumpſit pennas, mediis ſed natus Athenis. 80 
Horum ego non fugiam conchylia? me prior ille 
Signabit? fultuſque toro meliore recumbet, 
Advectus Romam, quo pruna & coctona, vento? 


13. A quick un.] Ingenium velox—Ingenium is a word of 
many meanings; perhaps, here, joined with velox, it might be 
rendered a ready invention. . 5 | 
wn Deſperate impudence.] That nothing can abaſh or diſmay, 
„ Ready ſpeech.) Having words at will 
74- Iſeus.) A famous Athenian Orator, preceptor of De- 
moſthenes. Torrentior, more copious, flowing with more preci- 
pitation and fullneſs, more like a torreen. 
74-5. Say, &.] Now by the way, my friend, tell me what 
you imagine ſuch a man to be meanot what calling or profeffion, 
or what do you think him qualified for ? 8 
bat man, c.) Well, III not puzzle you with gueſ- 
ſing, but at once inform you, that, in his own: ſingle perſon, he 
has brought with him every character that you can imagine: in 
hort, he is a jack of all trades. As the French ſay=C'elt un valet 
a tout faire. Or, as is ſaid of the Jeſuits Jeſuitus eſt omnis 
homo. | „„ 
75. Anointer.] Aliptes from Gr. «a:!1ps, to anoint — he that 
anointed the wreſtlers and took care of them. Alx W. 
7. He Inows all things.] Not only what I have mentioned, but 
ſo verſatile is his genius, that nothing can come amiſs to him. 
There is nothing that he does not pretend to the knowledge of. 
78. A hungry Grech.} The diminutive Græculus is ſarcaſtical. 
9. 4 Let my little Grecian be pinched with hunger, he would 
undertake any thing you bad him, however impoſſible or improbable 
like another Dedalus, he would even attempt to fly into the air. 
79. In fine, &c.] Ad ſummum- upon the whole, be it obſerved, 
that the Greeks of old were a dexterous people at contrivance; 
for the attempt at flying was ſchemed by Dedalus, a native of 
Athens. No man of any other country has the honor of the in- 
venuon. | | ; 
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2 


A quick wit, deſperate impudence, ſpeech [you 


. ich himfe 
I nos: Think him to be? He has brought us with himſelf 
ptes, | | what man you pleaſe: e 75LAnointer ” 
vit, rammarian, Rhetorician, Geometrician, Painter, 
rax, Rugur, Rope-dancer, Phyſician, Wizard: he knows | 
„net | all things. mand. 
80 A hungry Greek will go into Heaven, if you com- 
c J fine—he was not a Moor, nor Sarmatian, nor 
5 Thracian, 4 _ (80 
p Who aſſumed wings, but born in the midſt of Athens. 
hall I not avoid the ſplendid dreſs of theſe ? before 
d of nn me ſhallle AIl0) œũꝗ table, 
at te sign? and ſupported by a better couch ſhall he lie 
may, Brought to Rome by the ſame wind as plumbs and 
= is? 35 
reci- 81. The fplendid dreſs.) Conchylia-—ſhell-fiſh—the oy a 
WE thereof made purple or ſcarlet colour: called alſo murex. Con- 
what = chylium, by meton. ſignifies the colour itſelf ; alſo garments, dyed 
hon, WW therewith, which were very expenſive, and worn by the nobility 
and other great people. | „ 
uel- . Shall not 1 fly, * avoid the very fight of ſuch garments, 
he BS when worn by ſuch fellows as theſe, who are only able to wear 
in chem by the wealth which they have gotten, by their craft and im- 
alet 9 polition ? . 5 „ 1 Ce 
nts WF 81-2, Sign before me?) Set his name before mine, as a wit- 
Wy neſs to any deed, &c. which we may be called upon to ſign. | 
hat 5 82. Supperted by a better Couch, &c.) The Romans lay on couches 
INF At their convivial entertainments—theſe couches were ornamented = 
aut = more or leſs, ſome finer and handfomer than others, which were 
m. occupied according to the quality of the gueſts. The middle 
| couch was eſteemed the moſt honourable place, and ſo in order 
al. from thence. Muſt this vagabond Greek take place of me at table 
Id gays Umbritius, as if he wete above me in point of quality and con- 
le ſequence ? As we ſhouldfay—Shall he ſit above me at table? Hor. 
ir. Lib. ii. Sat. viii. 1. 20—3. deſcribes an arrangement of the com- 
d, oo JE 54 | | | 
5 83. Brought to Rome.) Advectus imported from a foreign 
df = country, by the ſame wind, and in the ſame ſhip with prunes, and 
- little fips from Syria. Theſe were called coctona, or cattona, as 


ſuppoſed, from Heb. 4aten little. Mart. Lib. xiii. 28. parva cattana- 


5 eady, and more rapid than Iſæus. Say hat do 


- i _ — . 
— ̃ ͤ 1 O — — _ 
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[Quid —9 64 adulandi gens prudentiſſima laudat 
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Uſquc adedò nihil eſt qudd noſtra inſantia cœlum 
auſit bee bacet nutrita Sabin? 


Saanen indott, faciem deformis amici, 3 
Et longam invalid collum ce#vieibus w equat e ſp 
Herculis, Antæuin protul a teure tenentis And e 
Miratur vocem anguſtam, qua. deterius nec Kee 00 "of 
Ille ſorat. quo motdetur gallina marito ! __ Herct 
Hae eden Leer & nobis laudare: fed lis Admi 
5 He ut 
= Binh peculiares- habet arbores, in fiecttm: dener Caricts, Theſe 
-minotes ejus generis, quæ codana totant. | Plin. Lib. xiii. c. 5 
Juxenal means to ſet forth the low origin of theſe people; thi 89. 
.tl eyz at firit, were brought out of Syria to Rome, as dealers in of pro 
[mall and contemptible articleg. Or he may mean, that as ſav tecore 
-they made a part of the cargo, in one of theſe little pohly veſſel, fore, k 
Sec Sat. i. 110-11, ? with 
85. Aventinue, &c.] One of the ſeven kills of Reme; fo c oo 
led from Arens,; a fivet of the Sabines. AIxsw. Urmbritn rad 
. here, with a pattiotio incign tion at the preference given to f- the t 
reigners, aflcs--Whot 1 is there no Privilege in having drawn ou — 
breath in Rem me? no pre- eminence in being born a citizen > c, t 
dhe firlt city in the world, the conqueror and miſtreſs of all the! ther 
eountries from hence thoſe pecple came? Shall ſuch fellows u 27024 
. theſe net only vie with, Roman citizens, but be preferred befor Food 
them? N e | gety 
eie ne HA bars A Tart of Italy on che banks of tut . N 
; Tiber, once belonging to the Babines, was famous for: olives, 5 
called Bacca Sabin. But we dre te br nderſtand all the nutrit 
fruits and produce of the cc in gener. Pro ſpecie gente 
28, Ip cara diflinction to the pruna and cociena, . 83. 
„86. Lat! = As if he bad faid. W. bat.! is all the favour and 
1 prefercoce which theſe Greeks meet . 1th, owing to their talent for 
- Battc: are they to be eltecn: ed more than the citizens ot Rome, 0 
becauſe they are a naticn ef baſe ſyecphants?? | a 
«5%; $$ The ./ beech &c]. Or diſc Burke, talk, converſation, [0 ng 
fame fbr. rich, fupid ation, whole 3 is baſcly couttad a 
dy the molt bargfaced aduletion, oY 
Fax f a difermed, &c.] Perſuading him that. be is bar 1 
ne; that his very deformities are beans. 
88. 7 be long nech, &c.] Cem] ares the lor gerane- at of ſors 


puny. wretch, to the b Oey neck an boulders (cervicjlus) & 
Ueoreuters 38333 | 
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t is even nothing that our infancy the air (85 
Df Aventinus drew, nouriſhed by the Sabine bees 
What! becauſe a nation, moſt expert in flattery, 
praiſes rien, 
ie ſpeech of an unlearned, the 9905 of a deformed 
ad equals the long neck of che feeble, to the 
= neck of. 

W:tercules; holding Anteeus Er: 1910 the (OT OY 
Admires a ſqueaking voice not worſe than which, 
Heutters, Who, being huſband, the hen is bitten. 91 


rice, ( Theſe fame things we may pralſe alio-: but to them 
u. c. 
Je ; thai 89. Hold: nee] This relates to the ſtory of Antæus, a a giant 


caters u f prodigious ſtrengths who, when knocked down by Hercules, 
15 e tccoveted himſolf by lying on his mother carth z Hercules, theore- 
* vellels = orc, held him up in his left ha nd, between Ccarth and. heaven, agg | 


as ſave 


- 0A withhis. right hand daſhethis brains out. 
10 cab 


mbritiv Lind of utterance, as if ſqueezedl in its paſſage by the narrowneſs of 
to fo. _ the throat—this he applauds with admirauon. | 

n cu Bl Net <vorſe, &c.] He aſſimilates the voice fo commend. 
zen CR +, to 5 the harſh ſcteaming ſound of a cock .when he crows; or ra- 
I thek beer to the noiſe which he makes, when he ſeizes the hen, on ap- 


lows a proaching to tread her, when he nips her comb in his beak, and 
mm =o 

| Ae gallina, &c. 

of tue Ar erius nt in n Jar. iv. reads the Paige 
3, her 3 | 

:4r;ti-o 


E11 


=_ - 4 8 nec 

way ae Ia font, quum motdetur gallina marito. 

ur and e orſe than which neither 
nt ſo: Dom that found when 2 ben! is bitten by her huſband, 


Rome, 


Fara that voice which was fo extolled with vation by the 


trodden by the cock, who ſeizes and bites her comb with his beak, 


the fact, yet there does not ſeem to be ſufficient authority to adopt it. 
92. We may praiſe alſo. To be ſure we Romans may flatter, 

but without ſucceſs; we ſhall not be believed: the Greeks are the 

only people in ſuch credit as to have all they ſay paſs for truth. 


go. Admires a ſqueaking voice. A e e hoarſe, croaking 


oids her down under him. This malt be alluded to by the mor- 


flatterer, was as bad as the ſcreaming which the hen makes when 


which muſt be very painful, and occaſion the noiſe Which ſhe 
makes. However this reading may be rather more agreeable to 


& 
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Creditur. an melior cum Thaida ſuſtinet, aut cum 

___Uxorem Comaœ dus agit, vel Dorida nullo 
Cultam palliolo ! * 5 nempe ipſa videtur, 95 

Non perſona loqui : vacua & plana omnia dicas 

Infra ventriculum, & tenui diſtantia rimi. 
Nec tamen Antiochus, nec erit mirabilis illic 

Aut Stratocles, aut cum molli Demetrius Hæmo 
Natio comceda eſt: rides? majore cachinno 100 
Concutitur : flet, ſi lachrymas conſpexit amici, 
Nec dolet : igniculum brumæ fi tempore poſcas, 
I + -Accipit Endromidem: fi dixeris, æſtuo, ſudat. 
| 93. Whether better æuben he plays, &c.] Suſtinet—ſuſtains the 
| | part of a Thais, or courtezan, or the more decent character of 2 


LL matron, or a naked ſea nymph : there is no ſaying which a Grecian 
Ly Actor moſt excels in—he ſpeaks ſo like a woman, that you'd-ſwear 


Ki the very woman ſeems to ſpeak, and not the actor. Perſona ſig- Rs 
Ii niſies a falſe face, a maſk, a vizor, in which the Grecian and 2 
mo ee played their parts, and ſo by meton. became to ſig- Fo 
I nify an actor. 1 „ | 
[i _ "This paſſage ſhews that women's parts were repreſented by men: Fa 
=. for which theſe Greeks had no e e for any alteration of voice ; end 
they differed from women in nothing but their ſex. 785 

| 94. Doris, &c.] A ſea nymph repreſented in ſome play. See 2 
| Arxsw. Doris. Palliolum was a little upper garment : the | 
fea nymphs were uſually repreſented naked, nullo palliolo, without oth 

the leaſt covering over their bodies. Palliolum, dim. of pallium. : 

98. Tetneither will Antiochus.) This perſon, and the others _ 

mentioned in the next line, were all Grecian comedians ; perhaps thi 

Hæmus, from the epithet molli, may be underſtood to have been 20 


pzcuharly adapted to the performance of female characters. 
All theſe, however we may admire them at Rome, would not 
de at all extraordinary in the country which they came from—lllic 
for all the Grecians are born actors, there is therefore nothing new 
or wonderful, there, in repreſenting aſſumed character's however 
well: it is the very characteriſtic of the whole nation to be per- 
ſonating and imitative. See Ainsw. Comœdus-a- um. | 
100. Da you laugh ?]! The poet here illuſtrates what he had 
ſid, by inſtances of Grecian adulation of the moſt fervile and 
meaneſt kind. 

If one of their patrons happens to laugh, cr even to ſmile, ſor 
ſo rideo alſo ſignifies, the paraſite ſets up a loud horſe- laugh, and 
laughs aloud, or as the word concutitur implies, laughs ready to 
ſplit his fi 1:3, asweſay, e FE 


Thais, or when 

he comedian acts a wife, or Doria with no $ 
ioke dreſſed ? truly a woman herſelf ſeems to {x 

ot the actor: you would declare chef 
lt was a real woman in all reſpe&s. will 


WF ither Stratocles, or Demetrius, with ſoft Hæmus, be, 
he nation is imitative. Do you laugh? with greater 
8 laughter Ts 
ls he ſhaken : he weeps, if he has ſeen the tears of 


Not that he grieves: if in winter-time you aſk for a 


66 hot.“ — he ſweats. 


. | humour this too; and can ſqueeze out a lamentable appearance of 
W ſorrow, but without a lingle grain of it. 


endromidem a fort of thick rug uſed by wreſtlers, and other 
cool too faſt, 
other vows that he is all over in a ſweat. 


way of Juvenal Hamlet, A. v. Sc. iv. 


8 2 complete temporizer with the humours of his ſuperiors. 


ot ; 
c | "Haw Your bonnet ta his right uſe—'tis for the head, 
u Osnx. I thank your lordſhip, tis very hot. 
Pp Ham. No, believe me *tis very cold—the wind is northerly, 
. Osr, It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed, 1 7 

| Ham. But yet, methinks lit very ſultry, and hat, for my complexion, by 
j Osx. Exceediugly, my * it is very fultry as it were, I can 7 


| fell how mnn—— | 


boi, 
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eit is given. Whether is he better when he plays 


Yet neither will Antiochus, nor admirable there 


a friend, little fire, 


= He puts on a great- coat: if you ſhould fay—I am 


101. He weepr, &c. ] If bs finds his firiends in tears, he can 


102. If in winter time you aſk, &c.) If the weather be cold 
oy enough for the patron to order a little fire, the verſatile Greek in- 
1 ſtantly improve on the matter, and puts on a great thick gown— 


gymnaſiaſts, to cover them after their exereiſe, leſt they ſhould 
103. { am hot, &c.] If the patron complains of heat—the 
Shakeſpeare has touched this ſort of character ſomething i in the 


wherehe introduces 
the ſhort but well drawn character of Oſrick, whom he repreſents 


6 " 
N 
, * 


Kr. III. 


e are 
| Wa! 
| Wis ht a 
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Non Tutus ergo pares: melior qui ſemper, & omni 
Nocte dieque poteſt alienum ſumere vultum; 10 f 
A facie jactare mans, laudare paratus 


Si bene ructavit, ſi rectùm minxit amicus, it fro 
81 trulla inverſo crepitum dedit aurea fundo. E his 4 
the 


Præterea ſanctum nihil eſt, & ab inguine tutum; 
Non matrona laris, non filia virgo, neque ipſe 110 ( 
n ES bY es S i eee . OTCO) 
But Terence has a full length picture of one of theſe Bika. 5 8 ot the 


paraſites, which he copied from Menander. See Ter. Eun. the te 
che part of Gnatho throughout; ; than which nothing can be more 
exquiſitely drawn, or more highly finiſhed. | Brin 
This, by the way, juſtifies Juvenal in tracin the original of T 2 2 
ſuch characters from Greece. Menander lived about 3 50 years = i hi 
before Chriſt, Terence died about 159 years before Chrilt. 8 = of 
104. We are not equals.) We Homans are no match for them 1 10 
— they far exceed any thing we can attempt in the way of flatterv. ĩoet a 
— Better is he, &c.] He who can watch the countenance of We. FE 
another perperually, and, night and day, as. it were, practice an im- 108 
tation of it, ſo as to coincide, on all occafions, with the particular * o dr) 
took, humour, and diſpoſition of others, is bette r calculated for the oY bad th 
office of a ſycophant, then we can pretend to nes 2 v6 T7 
106. Caſt from the face, Kc.) This was fome action of com- 35 was t 
plimentary addreſs, made ule of by flatterers. He who did this = then { 
firſt brought the hand to his mouth, kiſled his hand, then firetched Lo Lotto: 
it out towards the perſon whom he meant to ſalute, and thus was : 100 W 
underſtood, to throw * OF fach forth, the kiſs Which he had given £ to the 
to his hand. _ | tu | = ata d 
To this purpoſe Salmaſius fs the Phraſe—a facie | jactare = Pe 
manus. ored 
This exaAly coincides wid what we call killing the hand to . = FX 
This we {ee done frequently, where perſons ſee one another at 4 f * 
diſtance in crowded public place s, or are paihng each other in car- 5 
riages, and the like, where they cannot get nea :a0ugh to ſpeak to; 5 
gether; and this is looked upon as a token of friendly courteſy and = 
_ civility. The action is performed much i 10 the manner above deſ- NA 
eribed, and is common among us. W cc 
It is ſo uſual to look on this as à token of S 1 it is one uu 
of the firſt things which children, eſpecially of the higher fort, are W nc: 
tzught—ſometimes it is done w: th one hand, ſometimes with both ; | 
According to this interpretation, we may ſuppoſe, that theſe 5 Gate the 
terers were very laviſh of this kind of {alutation, towards thoſe _ 
whoſe favour they courted. V; 


zl 
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e are not therefore equals: better is he, W. T's 
85 ways, and all (10 5 
ant and day, can aſſume other's countenance, © 
FC A from the face the hands, ready to applaud, ter; 
his friend hath belched well, or rightly made Was 
the Golden cup hath given A crack, from the! in 
verted bottom. 
oreover, nothing 1 is ſacred or ſafe from their luſt, 
Not the matron of an houſehold, not a virgin-daug- 


ter, not | | | 110 


Bringing the hand to the W and kiſſing it, a5 A token of ref 
ea, is vey antient, we read of it in Job. xxxi. 26, 27,” as an 
ion of even religious worſhip, which the idolaters paid to the 
Te boſt of heaven. 


MM object kind. 
108. If the golden cp, be. Trulla ſignißes a veſſel, or cup, 


uad them of gold. | 
When the great man had exhauſted the liquor, ſo the 2t the cup 


then ſmacked his lips ſo loud as to make a kind of echo from the 


tou was a ſubiect of praiſe and commendation, This paſſage refers 
to the Grecian cuſtom ot ayplauding thoſe who crank a: karge reſſel 
at a draught. 

Fans {ac} paraſi tes Joo! ked on ſuch * as are above menti- 


acpording to that of Martial, Lib. * 


Nil iu E "2 quo te credamus amicum, 
Quam 1298 me coram pedere, Criſpe, foley, 
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A fenf: lire that of theſe lives of Martial, is given to JuvenzYs 


— 
. 
* 


trulla for its nominative caſe, the ſenſe above given ſeems to be 


ncareſt rhe truth. 


the produce of all countries. See Hor. Ar. Poet. l. 428—33. 
109, Moreover, &.] In this and 
Umbritius 2 againſt their monſtrous and miſchieyous luſt, 


107%. Hatb belched ævell, By theſe ridiculous inſances, the 
Poet means to ſhew, that their adulation was of the moſt ſervily | 


WE to drink with; they were made of various materials, but the rich 


Vas turned bottom ppwards before he toqk it from his mouth, and : 


| bottom of the cup, an action frequent among jovial companions, this 


oned, paſſiug before them, as marks pf congdence and 1 intimacy, 


crehitum dedit by ſome air eee but as dedit has the aurea 


Such ſervile gatterers as theſe have been the orowth of all climes, 


e two. following lines, 


30 JUVENALIS SATIRE: Sar. Il. 


Sponſus lzvis adhuc, non filius ante pudicus. 
* ſi nihil eſt, aulam reſupinat amici: 
Scire volunt ſecreta domiis, atque inde timeri. 
Et quoniam cœpit Græcorum mentio, tranſi 1 
 Gymnaſia, atque audi facinusmajoris abollz. 115 
Stoicus oceidit Baream, delator amicum, Ee 
Diſcipulumque ſenex, ripa nutritus in illà, 5 
rhpeſcl 
A Sto; 
And a 


111. At yet ſmooth.] Sleek, ſmooth-faced, not yet having hair 
en his face. Sponſus here means a young wooer, who is ſuppoſed 
to be paying his addreſſes to a daughter of the family, in order to 
marry her; even he can't be ſafe from the attempts of theſe vile 


Greeks.. * 5 1 ſee ar 
— Zefore chaſte.] i. e. Before ſome filthy Grecian came into The 
the family. n 1 ; * the { 


112, He turns the houſe, &c.] Aula ſignifies a fore court, or an © in cc 
hall, belonging to a houſe : here it is put by ſynec.—for the houſe I rat 
itſelf: by catachreſis for the family in the houſe. 5 ME tou 
Reſupino is a word rather of an obſcene import, and here uſed are i 
metaphorically, for prying inta the ſecrets of the family. See com 
Aixsw. Reſypino. ES BE © pher 
Holyday obſerves, that the fœholiaſt reads aviam—not autam—as if 115 
' theſe fellaws, ſooner than fail, would attack the grand mother if WT exercit 
there were nobody elfe. But though this reading gives a ſenſe, and fo: 
much to our poet's purpoſe, yet as it is not warranted by copy, aa 
aulam is, the latter muſt be preferred. Amici here means —of his 
patron, wha has admitted him into his family, . = 
113, And thence be feared.) Leſt they ſhould reveal and pub- 


: ſoldier 


liſh the ſecrets which they become poſſeſſed of. See before, I. 50 leſs th 
—7. | . . being 


: Farnaby in his note on this place, mentions an Ttalian proverb, q Jus 
which is much to the purpoſe. - e | 


Servo d'altrui ſi fi, chi dice il ſuo ſecreto a chi no Il fa. n 
He makes himſelf the fervant of another, who tells his ſecret, Gree 
© to one that knows it not.” 4 a 


114. And becauſe mention, &c.] q. d. And, by the way, as [ % f 


have begun to mention the Greeks. __ * | ; empe 
— Fat over, &.] Tranf—Imp, of tranfeo, to paſs over tunes 
or through —alſo to. omit, or ſay nothing of, to paſs a thing by, — 
or over. e | On. . | 9939 
Each of theſe fenſes is eſpouſed by different commentators, . fa 
Thoſe who are for the former ſenſe, make the paſſage mean thus « NX 
«« Talking of Greeks, let us paſs through their ſchools, ſo at to 1 
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$ : Che wooer himſelf: as yetſmooth, not the ſon be- 
278 fore chaſte : a 

Me there be none of theſe, he turns the houſe of hi 
0 friend upſide down : „ 


13 5 * hey will know the ſecrets of the family, and thence 
and becauſe mention of Greeks has begun, paſs 
254 over 3 3 
rpeſchools, and hear a deedof the greater abolla. 115 
2 A Stoic killed Bareas, an informer his friend, 


% And an old man his diſciple, nouriſhed on that bank, 


4 fe and obſerve what is going forward there.? — x 
into AE The others make the ſenſe to be Omit ſaying any thing of 
the ſchools ; bad as they may be, they are not worth mentioning, 
ran ME in compariſon of certain other worſe things.” | 
ouſe I rather think with the former, whoſe interpretation ſeems beſt 
e ſuit with the—& audi—in the next ſentence. q. d. As we 
are talking of the Grecians, I would deſixe you to paſs from the 
common herd, go to the ſchools, take a view of their philoſo- 
b phers, and hear what one of their chiefs was guilty of.“ 


nnd for the inſtruction of their diſciples. See Ainsw. Gymnaſium. 
1 - A deed.) Facinus, in a bad ſenſe, means a foul act, a 
= villainous deed, a ſcandalous action. | = I 
1 — Greater abolla.] Abolla was a ſort of cloke, worne by 
= ſoldiers, and alſo by philoſophers. The abolla of the ſoldiers was 


; being larger was called major abolla. | 1 
| Juvenal alſo uſes the word abolla (Sat. iv. 76) for a ſenator's robe. 
Here, by meton. it denotes the philoſopher himſelf. Fo 


nus. Stoic.] One of the ſtraiteſt ſects of philoſophers among the 


cret Greeks. See Ans w. Stoici-orum. | 
> Killed, &c.] By accuſing him of ſome crime for which he 
41 * Was put to death. This was a practice much encouraged by the 
amperors Nero and Domitian, and by which many made their for- 
wer tunes. See note on Sat. i. 32—3. 3 . 
by,. —Bareas.) The fact is thus related by Tacitus, Ann. vi. 
* P. Egnatius“ (the Stoic above mentioned) © circumvented by 
ors, Wh © falſe teſtimouy Bareas Soranus, his friend and diſciple under 
hus wn 3 5 | 
"to 117. His diſciple.] To whom he owed protection. 


— Nouriſhed on that bank, &c.) By this periphraſis we are 
| | | | F e 


115. The ſchools.) Gymnaſia, here, ſignifies thoſe places of 
W exerciſe, or ſchools, where the philofophers met for diſputation, 


© leſs than the other, and called minor abolla—that of theſphiloſopher 
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Ad quam Gorgonei delapſa eſt pena caballi. 
Non eit Romano cuiquan locus hic, ubi regnat 
Protogenes aliquis, vel Diphilus, aut Erimantus, 


Qui gentis vitio nunquam partitur amicum; 1 


Solus habet. Nam cùm facilem ſtillavit in aurem 
Exiguum de naturæ, patriæque veneno, 

Limine ſummoveor: perierunt tempora long! 
Servitii: nuſquam minor eſt jactura clientis. 12 
Quod porro oſſicium (ne nobis blandiar) aut quod 
Pauperis hic meritum, ſi curet nocte togatus 


to underſtand, that this Stoic was originally bred at Tarſus, in 
Cilicia, 4 province of antient Greece, which was built by Perſeus, 

on the banks of the river Cydnus, on the ſpot where his horfe P.. 
e dropped a feather out of his wing. He called the cuy | . 4 


Tagcog, which; ſigniſies a wing, from this event. 
118. Gor voncar.] The winged horſe Pegaſus was fo called, z 


| becauſe he was ſuppoſed to have ſprung ſrom the blood of the gor- Þ I 1 


gon Meduſa, after Perſeus had cut het head off. 

119. For a Roman. ] We Romans are ſoundermined and ſup 
planted by the arts of thoſe Greek ſycophants, that we have no 
chance left us of ſucceding with great men. 

120, Some Protogenes.] The name of a famous and cruel per- 
ſecutor of the people under Caligula. See Ant. Univ. Hitt. vol 
xiv. P 302. 
Dipbilus.] A filthy e and minion of Domitiau. 
Erimantus.| From egg, ſtrife, and ie, a prophet —i. 
e a foreteller of {trife. This name denotes ſome notorious infor- 
mer. 
The ſenſe of this paſſage hows to be There i is no room for 
« us Romans to hope for favour or preferment, where nothing but 
„ Greeks are in power and favour, and theſe ſuch wretches as are 
« the willing and dee inſtruments of cruelty, lult, and perſe- 
“ cution.?? 
121. Vice of the N (See before, 1. 86.) That n mean and 
wicked art of engroſſing all favour to themſelves. 
Newer jhares a friend, | With any body eiſe. 


. - 122. He alone has him.] Evgages and keeps him wholly to 
. himſelf 


He hath dropped, Kc Sullavit— bath. infinuated by gen- 
tle and almoſt imperceptible degrees: 
—— ſnio his eaſy egr.] i. e. II to the ear of che great mar, 
who eaſly Eſtens to all he fays. 
123. 74 fe teen of his nature, Born, as it were, with the Mae 
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At which a feather of the Gorgonean horſe drop- 
ped down. 

o place is here for any Roman, where reigns 


15 Wome Protogenes, or Diphilus, or Erimantus, 120 


ho, from the vice of his nation, never ſhares a 
friend, [ his eaſy ear 


1 e alone hath him: foe: when he has drop into 
EA little of the poiſon of his nature, an 


of his 
country, [ ſervice 
Þ am removed from the threſhold :—times of long 
Are paſt and gone—no e is the loſs of a client 
e 125 [ter ourſelves) or what 


Moreover, what is the office (that I may not flat- 
The merit of a poor man here, if a client takes 


care by night 


e propenſity of advancing themſelves by i injuring others. 


123. And of his conntry.\ Grcece the very charaQterittic of 


| Which is this ſort of lelſiſtimeſs. 


124. J am removed, &c.] No longer admitted withia my pa- 


tron or friend's doors. 


- Paſt and gone.) Perierunt—lit. have periſhed. My 
long and faithful ſerriees ate all thrown away, forgotten, periſhed 
out of remembrance, arid are as if they never had been. 

125. No where, &c.] There is no part of the world, where 
n old client and friend is more readily caſt off and more ealily | 
diſmiſſed, than they are at Rome: or where this is done witl leſs 
ceremony, or felt with leſs regret. 

Look round the world, what country will appear, 
Where friends are left with greater caſe than here ? 
Dzvnen:; 

The word jactura ſi ſigniſies any loſs or damage, but its proper 
meaning is, loſs by ſhipwreck, caſting goods overboard in a ſtorm. 
The old friends and elients of get men, at Rome, were juſt as 
readily and eftectually parted with. 

126. What is the office.) Olficium—buſineſs—employment— 
ſervice. - 
"rn That I may not flatter, &c.]- . d. Not to ſpeak too 
highly in our own commendation, or as over-rating outſelves and 
our ſervices. 

127. Whet the merit, Ke. 


G. Bis oftice towards hie 


for the 2Hiduous and punctra! exccutien 
laren. 


1 5 


Phat does the poor client deſerre 


84 JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar. in, 


Cutrere, cum Prætor lictorem impellat, & ite 


parents, parents that are bereaved of children, women who have 


ed at their levees, by the flattering viſitors who atttended thete, 


9 
1 A | = II 
5 5 N * * 
2 NN 
we x a * * 


Præcipitem jubeat, dudum vigilantibus orbis, or 
Ne prior Albinam, aut Modiam collega ſalutet? 130 1 
Divitis hic ſervi claudit latus ingenuorum 9 by. 
Filius: alter enim, quantum in legione Tribuni MR vs 
| _ : 
127. If a client.] So togatus ſignifies here. It was uſual for Freed 
great men on theſe occaſions, to have a number of their dependants um y | 
and clients to attend them: thoſe who went before, were called an. licht, 
teambulones—thoſe who followed, clientes togati, from the toga, or | = falt as 


gown, worn by the common people. PRE the lad 
Takes care.] Makes it his conſtant buſineſs. 3 4 
127—$8. By night to run.] To polt away after his patron, be. 4 


fore day-break, to the early levees of the rich. 130 
Theſe early ſalutations, or viſits, were commonly made with a being 


view to get ſomething from thoſe to whom they were paid; ſuch bdeing 


as perſons of great fortune who had no children, rich widows whowere 1 n 
childleſs, and the like. He who attended earlieſt, was reckoned dor, « 
to ſhew the greateſt reſpect, and ſuppoſed himſelf to ſtand faireſt ian gers! 


the good graces, and, perhaps, as a legatee, in the wills, of ſuch 3 = ſes be 


perſons as he viſited and complimented. 
The word currere, implies the haſte which they made to get firſt, 
128. The Pretor drives on, &c.] The prætor was the _ © 
chief magiſtrate of the city. He was preceded by officers calldd 19 V 


 Iiftors, of which there were twelve, who carried the infignia of | = Hern 


the Pretor's office—. viz. an ax tied up in a bundle of rods, as 1 
emblems of the puniſhment of greater crimes by the former, and f Um 
ſmaller crimes by the latter. The lictors were ſo called from the g 
ax and rods bound or tied (ligati) together. So lector, from lego, del 
to ak 8 „„ = 
So corrupt were the Romans, that not only the nobles, and 1 
other great men, but even their chief magiſtrates, attended with their * \ 


ſtate-officers, went on theſe ſcandalous and e, errands, ant ME * 
even haſtened on the lictor (who, on cther occaſions, marched | 


flowly and ſolemnly before them) for fear of being too late. u | 
129. To go precipitate. | Headlong, as it were, to get on as 
aſt as they could. _ | 

—— The cbilaliſs, &c.] Orbus fignifies 2 child that has loft its 


loſt their huſbands without iſſue, &c,—this laſt, (as appears from = an 
the next line) ſeems to be the ſenſe of it here. 1 | 
Theſe ladies were very fond of being addreſſed and compliment- 


and were ready very ſoon in the morning, even up before day- 


9 
8 
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ro run, when the prætor drives on the li cor, and 

: 1 to go awake) 129 
30 Bl Precipitate commands him (the childleſs long ſince 
eſt firſt his colleague ſhould ſalute AlbinaorModia? 
Here, the ſon of a rich ſlave cloſes the ſide of the 

1 6, Freeborn: but another, as much as in a legion Tri- 

dant: bunes 

d an- licht, for their reception. The Prætor drives on his attendants as 
za, or falt as he can, leſt he ſhould not be there firſt, or old difoblige 
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e ladies by making them wait. 


The childleſs matrons arc long ſince awake, 
And for affronts the tardy viſits take. DzvDeN. 
130. Left firſt his colleague.) Another reaſon for the Pretor' 8 


being in ſuch a hurry, was to prevent his colleague. in alert from 
being there before him. 


It is to be obſerved, that though at firſt there was but one Præ- 
tor, called Prætor Urbanus, yet, as many foreigners and ſtran- 
gers ſettled at Rome, another Prætor was appointed to judge cau- 
les between them, and called Prætor Peregrinus. 

Juvenal gives us to underſtand, that, on ſuch occaſions, both 
were equally mean and mercenary. | 

— Alina or Modia.) Two rich and childleſs old arg 
to whom theſe profligate fellows paid their court, in hopes of in- 
heriting their wealth. 

This paſſage, from 1. 126 to 130, incluſive, relates to what 
Umbritius had juſt ſaid, about the very eaſy manner in which the 
great men at Rome pot rid of their poor clients, notwithſtanding 


their long and faithful ſervices : q. d. © I don't mean to boaſt, or 


to rate our ſervices too high ; but yet, as in the inſtance here 

« given, and in many others which might be mentioned, when. 
« what we do, and what we deſerve, are compared together, and 
u both with the ungrateful return we meet with, in being turned 
off to make room for the Grecian paraſites, rely this will be 


6 allowed me as another good reaſon for my departure from 
© Rome.“ 


131, Here.] At Rome. 


36 extraction, whoſe father, originally a ſlave, got his freedom, 
and by ſome means or other acquired great wealth. 

The ſons of ſuch were called libertini- 

— Cloſes the fide.) Walks cloſe to his fide in a familiar man- 


ner: perhaps, as we ſay, arm in arm, thus making himſelf his 


equal and intimate. 


131—2, The free born.] Of good extraction gentleman of. 


- iberal birth, of 4 good family ſuch were called ingenui. 
The poet ſeems alike to blame the inſolence of theſe upſtarte, 


T he ſon of a rich ſlave, &c. ] A perſon of mean and * 
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Accipiunt, donat Calvinæ, vel Catienæ, 1 
Ut ſemel atque iterum ſuper illam palpitet : at ty | . | 


Cum tibi veſtiti facies ſcorti placet, heres, 1; _ 
Et dubitas altà Chionem deducere ſellà. IF 0 A 

Da teſtem Romæ tam ſanctum, quam fuit hoſpa © And « 
Numinis Ideai : procedat vel Numa, vel qui 8 Pre 


Servavit trepidam flagranti ex æde Minervam: : = 1 | Ot tn 


who aimed ata freedom and i intimacy with their betters ; and te | * Preſe 


meanneſs of young men of family, who ſtooped to intimacies with YT 
ſuch low people. we, | 
132. Another.) Of theſe low- born people W ele ; WE of che 
from his father. —= &ccen 
The Trilunes.] Fe means the Tribuni Militum, of which | . D. 
there were ſix to each 5 which conſiſted of ten regiments or 7 = 


cohorts. See Sat. i. I. 58,  _ 

133. Gives to Calls, or be He ſcruples not to give 3 7 ö 
as much as the pay of a tribune amounts to, to purchaſe the f- 
yours of theſe women who, probably, were courtezans of notori 1 
ous characters, but held their price very hig. 85 
134. Hut thou. q. d. But thou, my friend Juvenal, and fuck 1 
prudent and frugal people as thou art, if thou art taken with the js cm 


pretty face of ſome hariot, whoſe price is high, thou doſt heſitate cies 
upon it, and haſt doubts upon thy mind, evacerning the expedi- | 
ency of laviſhing away large ſums for ſuch a purpoſe. 4 lay 
135. Well-areſſed.] Vellitus means, not only apparetled—but mn P. 

| decked and ornamented. Ainsw. Some are for underſtanding Wi he 
veſtiti, here, as tynonimous with togati, to expreſs a low trumpet; do 


but I find no authority for ſuch a meaning of the word veſtitus. 
136. Chione.] Some ſtately courtezan of Rome, often ſpoken 


M 
of by Martial. See Lib. i. Epigr. 35, 935 & al. 80 called from tt 
Gr. ius, ſnow. 7 b = tu 

75 p 
b 

1 

{ 

| 


Her high chair.) Sella ſigniſies a ſedan chair, born aloſt 
on men's ſhoulders : which, from the epithet alti, I take to be 
meant in this place. d. While theſe ypſtart fellows care not 
what ſums they throw away upon their whores, and refrain from 
no expence, that they may carry their point, their betters are more 
prudent, and grudge to laviſh away ſo much expence upon their vi- 
ces, though the fineſt, beſt-dreſfed, and moſt ſumptuouſly-attended 
woman in Rome were the obje& in queſtion. 

To lead forth, Deducere to hand her out of her ſedan, 
and to attend her into her houſe. : 
Many other ſenſes are given of this paſſage, as may be ſeen in 
_ Holyday, and in other commentators 3 but the above ſeems, to 


— 


7. 117 41. III. JUVENAL's SATIRES. @; 
XM1Rcceive, preſents to Calvina, or Catiena, 
at tu hat once and again he may enjoy her: but thou © 


13: Wen the face of a well-dreſſed harlot pleaſes thee, 

= helitatell, --.- 135 (chair. 
And doubteſt to lead forth Chione from her high 
Produce a witneſs at Rome, as juſt as was the hoſt 
1: Oft the Idean deity : let even Numa come forth, or 
15 he who | Ftemple: 
nd the BE Preſerved trembling Minerva from the burning 


© 5 
TL 


me, beſt to apply to the poet's ſatire on the inſolent extravagance 


decent prudence. and frugality of their betters. 

Dryden writes as follows — | 

Hut you, poor ſinner, tho? you love the vice, 

And like the whore, demur upon the price: 

And, frighied with the wicked ſum, forbear 
To lend an hand, and help her from the chair. 

As to tranſlating (as ſome have done) veſtiti by the word 
maſk'd, it is totally incongruous with the reſt of the ſentence ; for 
how can a face, with a maſl on, be ſuppoſed to pleaſe, as it muſt be 
concealed from view ?—Beſides, it is not ſaid veſtita facies, but fa- 
cies velliti ſcorti. Tp 
ſay, that the man heſitated, and doubted about coming up. to the 
price of Chione, becauſe he was ſo poor that he had it not to give 


doubt, whether he ſhall do a thing that it is out of his power to do. 
137. Produce a awitneſs.| Umbritius here, proceeds to freſh 
matter of complaint againſt the corruption of the times, inſomuch 


the goodneſs. of his character, but according to the meaſure of his 
property. | * | 


by the ſenate to be one of the beſt of men. He received into his 
houſe an image of the goddeſs Cybele, where he kept it until a 
temple was built for it. She had various names from the various 
places where ſhe was worſhipped, as Phrygia, Ida, &c. Ida was a 


N. 25 S5: :; 16) 


n, 1 —— Numa.] See before, notes on l. 12. He was a virtuous 
and xeligious prince. V 
In 6 39. Preſerved trembling Minerva.) Lucius Metellus, the high 


of theſe tovw-born upſtarts, by putting it in oppoſition to the more 


However, it ſeems not very probable, that the poet only means to 


that the truth of a man's teſtimony was eſtimated, not according to 


137—8. The hoſt of the Idea deity.) Scipio Naſica, adjudged | 


0 . prieſt, preſerved the palladium, or ſacred image of Minerva, out 


of the temvl⸗ of Veſta, where it ſtood trembling, as it were, for 


her, as ſome would infinuate ; for a man can hardly heſitate, or 


high hill in Phrygia, near Troy, ſacred to Cybele. See Virg, EU. 
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Protinus ad cenſum; de moribus ultima fiet 14; 3 SH 
Quzſtio ; quot paſcit ſervos ? quot poſſidet agri : b 
Jugera? quam multi, magna que pargpſide cœnat! 5 Wo 


QUvanTUM QUISQUE SUA NUMMORUM SERVarÞl m 
IN ARCA, | ran WHe po! 
TANTUM HABET ET FIDEI. jures licet & Samothr; Y = 


Et noſtrorum aras, contemnere fulmina pauper 1459 
Creditur, atque Deos, Dis ignoſcentibus ipſis. 9 8 o MU 
Quid, quod materiam præbet cauſaſque jocorun 


Omnibus hic idem, fi fœda & ſciſſa lacerna, 6: 
Si toga ſordidula eſt, & ruptà calceus alter s bel: 
Pelle patet: vel ſi conſuto vulnere craſſum 1350 3 4 2 
Atque recens linum oſtendit non una cicatrix ? I 5 

ro al 
its ſafety when that temple was on fire. Metellus loſt his eyes «| Elf hi! 
the flames. Leatt 


140. [mmediately ar to income, &c.] q. d. Though a man had i 
ul their ſanctity, yet would he not gain credit to his teſtimony on 2 * 

the ſcore of his integrity, but in proportion to the largeneſs of his And 
income : this 1s the Is and immediate 7 of enquiry. As to 
his moral character, that is the laſt thing they aſk after. E E excuſir 
142. In how many, &c.] What ſort of a de he keeps. See 3 WT his po- 
Alxsw.—Paropſis. L 147 
144. Swear by the urs). Jarire aras—ſignifies to lay the bn 
hands on the altar, and to ſwear by the gods. See Hor. Tot. Jdered, 
Lib. ij. 12 i. . 16. Alxsw. Juro. Or rather as appears from 2 3 timon. 


N 


Hor. to wear in or by the name of the 90 to whom the altar was and ra 
| dedicated.” —_ — 
145. Camorhrucian.) Samothrace was an iſland near 1 . 2 ; I 4 


not far from Thrace, very famous for religious rites. From hence, call a 
Dardanus, the founder of Troy, brought i into Phrygia the worſhip 1 © See 4 
of the Dn MaJorts ; : ſuch as Jupiter, Minerva, Mercury, &c. 0 = 14 


From Phrygia, Eneas brought them into Italy. Sat. i. 
Our gods. ] Qur tutelar deities—Mars and Romulus: _ — 

9. d. Were you to ſwear ever ſo ſolemnly. : what 
| — A oor man, Kc.) As credit is given, not in proportion 11 
to a man's morals, but às he is rich or poor ; the former will al- in th 
ways gain credit, while the latter will be ſet down as not having the 15 
— either of the gods, or of their vengeance, and therefore don't WE mow 
ſeruple to rjure himſelf. by ci 
"7 46. T he gods — .] Not puniſhing his perjury, but awk 
nu a ty ee 2 to vi 


Ty 


yes J 
n had | 


1y on : | 7 ; 
of his 1 
As to 1 3 1 


3 : excuſing 3 on account of the emen which be is under from 
Dee 


y the 
Epiſt, Þ 
from 
Was 


1N0g, 
ence, 
r{hip 
&c. 


— 


EE as to income, concerning morals will 
be the laſt 140 


Enquiry: how many ſervants he maintains? how 


many acres of land [ſops ? 

I poles in how many and great a diſh ho 
As MUCH MONEY AS EVERY ONE KEEPS IN HIS 
ocenxsr, [ {wear by the altars, both 
So MUCH CREDIT TOO HE Has, Tho' you ſhould 


= to contemn thunder 145] giving, him. 

1 believed, and the gods, the gods themſelves for- 

What, becauſe this ſame affords matter and cauſes 
of jeſts 


If his gown be ſoiled, and one of his ſhoes with 
Leather be open: if not one patch only ſhews 

the coarſe 150 
And recent thread i in the ſtitched- up rupture, 


his poverty and want. 
147. Mat.] Quid is here elliptical, and the a muſt be 


1 © fopplicd. g. d. What ſhall we ſay more? becauſe it is to be confi- 
Lered, that, beſides the diſcrediting ſuch a poor man as to his teſ- 
7 4 timony, all the ſymptoms of his poverty are conſtant ſubjects of jeſt 
and VOTE See ainsw- Quid, No. 2. 
9 his 


ſame.] Hic 1dem—this ſame poor fellow. 
148. His aware Lacerna—here, perhaps, means what we 


call a ſurtout, a ſort of cloak for the keeping off the weather. 


See AINSW. Lacerna. 


149. Gown. ] Toga—the ordinary dreſs of the poorer ſort. See 


Sat. i. 3. 


3 —oiled.) Sordidula, oe of ſordidus and eie ſome- 
S har * or naſty. 


: With torn heather, Kc.) One ſhoe gapes open with a rent 
in the upper leather. 
= 150—1. The poet's e is here retaphorict!i— he hr: 


: g | mourouſly, by vulnere, the wound, means che rupture (f the fave ; 
by cicatrix (which is, literally, a fcar, or ſeam in the ſieſh) the 
3X awkward ſeam on the patch of the cobbled ſhoe, which extubitcd | 


to view the coar{ ſe thread 1 in the new made ſtitches. 


WOf the Samothracian, and of our gods, a poor man. 


N ag * "RS * — wt 2 
r A 


Fro all, i his garments be dirty and rent, {| torn 


p- 2 >z BS 91 As 4 4 8 2 4 
* 2 rr 2 D 
. — — — © 


ing the people in the theatre. 


as they came, in the theatre promiſcuouſſy: now, in contempt a 
che poor, that licenſe was taken away. Lucius Roſcius Ocho 


teen rows of ſeats, covered with cuſhions, on which the Knig | 
were to be ſeated. If a poor man got into one of theſe, or any MY 


knight's eſtate, he was turned out with the utmoſt contempt. 


Otho's law, are to be ſeated in the knight's feats ; and perſons oi 
the beſt family are turned out, to pet a ſeat where they can, if they I 


who proclaimed the edicts of magiſtrates, public ſales of goods, &. 


go JUVENALIS SATIRA. 


NIL HABET INFELIX PAUPERTAS DURIUS IN sr, 


QAM QUOD RIDICULOS HOMINES FACIT. Exe i175 


_ Inquit, . HAN 

Si pudor eſt, & de pulvino ſurgat equeſtri ne h. 
Cujus res legi non ſuſſicit, & ſedeant hic 1% eq 
Lenonum pueri, quocunque in fornice nati. 7 hoſe 
Hic plaudat nitidi præconis filius inter he ſo1 
Pinnirapi cultos juvenes, juveneſque laniſtæ: eere le 
Sic libitum vano, qui nos diſtinxit, Othoni. he im 
Quis gener hic placuit cenſu minor, atque pucllz216ÞR of 


bus i 
153. Says he.) 1. e. Says the perſon who has the care of pl. 


revenue go out of the Knight's place orſcat. 
It is to be obſerved, that, formerly, all perſons placed themſelyc,, py 5 
e ink 


— Let him go out, &c.) Let the man who has not a knight - 


— — 


ught | 


— — 


a Tribune of the people, inſtituted a law, that there ſhould be fo. 


nes. 8 
other, whohad not 400 ſeſtertia a year income, which made 1 N of 


of nob! 
155. Ii not ſufficient for the law.) i. e. Who has not 400 ſeſter- 2 3 income 
tia a year, according to Otho's law. Sg One "0 conſtit: 
156. The ſons of pimps, &c.) The loweſt, the moſt baſe- bon 15 
fellows, who happen to be rich enough to anſwer the conditions af 5 oe 
— JRewn 
happen to be poor. See Hor. Epod. iv. I. 15, 16. 1. 

157. Applaud.) Take the lead in applauding theatrical exhibi- 


ry 


. 8 LO 
che Pl 


tions.—Applauſe was exvreſſed, as among us, by clapping of hands. Vance 


| 4 forme 
+ Epod 
Bo man C 


—— Crier.) A low office among the Romans, as among us, 


. 


&c. The poet ſays—anitidi præconis, intimating that the criers got | 
2 good deal of money, lived well, were fat and ſleek in their ay Mi 7 
pearance, and affected great ſpruceneſs in their dreſs, _ 3 IS. 
158. Of afevord player.) Pinnirapi—denotes that fort of gh . 
diator, called alſo Retiarius, Who, with a net which he had in his 


- 


n 

8 

< BOS 
* N 
* * 


band, was to furprize his adverſary, and catch hold on the creſtof 


his helmnt, which was adorned with peacock's plumes: from pin- 
na, a plume or feather, and rapio, to ſnatch. And as pinm Wa * 


. uſ 


N SE, 
0 


100% 3 
bas it pleaſed vain Otho, who diſtinguiſhed us. 
of plac. 1 
nigh 
melyc, . I 
empt of i L 


Otho, 


nights 
res. Such people as theſe were entitled to ſeats in the fourteen 


r any 

* N rows of the equeſtrian order, on account of their eſtates: while ſons 
33 of nobles, and gentlemen of rank, were turned out, becauſe their 

ſeſter. income did not come up to what was required, by Ocho s law, to 
Conſtitute a knight” s eſtate. 

e-bon 159. Thus it pleaſed vain Oibo.) q. d. No ſound or good reaſon | 

ons dt could be given for this; it was the mere whim of a vain man, who 

ons of eſtabliſhed this diſtincttion, from his own de ras and fancy,and to 

if they = gratify his own pride and vanity. 

| = However, Otho's law not only diſtinguiſhed the Knights from 

hib. the Plebeians, but the knights of birth from thoſe wha were ad- 

hand, vanced to that dignity by their fortunes or ſervices ; giving to the 

ig us, 3 former the firſt rows on the equeſtrian benches. Therefore Hor. 

s, &, Epod. iv. where he treats in the ſevereſt manner Menas, the freed- 

rs gu man of En. Pompeius, who had been advanced to a knight” s ef. 

ir an. date, mentions it as one inſtance of his inſolence and pride, that 
be fat himſelf in one of the firſt rows after he became poſſeſſed of 

of gh- a knipht's eſtate. | 

8 his Sedil; dada magnus in primis eques, 

-eſt of Othone contempto, ſedet. 

N pin- See Fraxcis, notes n loc. 

pinm 400. What ir. Umbritius {till proceeds in ſhewing the 
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br. I. jJUVENAL's SATIRES. 8 


Prnarrv POVERTY HAS NOTHING HARDER IN 
F ITSELF, + | him go out, ſays he, 
3 HAN THAT IT MAKES MEN RIDICULOUS. Let 
F he has any ſhame, and let him riſe from the 

equeſtrian cuſhion, _ [| there fit here 
hoſe eſtate is not ſuſſicient for the law, and let 


: he ſons of pimps, in whatever brothel born. 156 


1 ere let the ſon of a ſpruce crier applaud, among 
The ſmart youths of a fword-player, and the youths 
of a fencer : 


hat 0%, 1h here, inferior in eſtate, hath plea- 
Ted, and unequal 160 


alſo means the fla of a fiſh, perhaps this kind of gladiator was cal» 
Ned Pinnirapus, from his endeavouring to catch this in his net. 
—— A fencer.] Laniſta figniſies a fencing makers. one that 
ught boys to fence. 

The youths. ] The ſons— now grown young men—Jjuve- 
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r. III 


; J dos 
nen i 


Sarcinulis impar ? quis pauper ſcribitur heres ! 
uando in conſilio eſt Ædilibus? agmine facto 


Debuerant olim tenues migrafie Quirites. _ boc 
HAU D FACILE EMERGUNT, QUORUM VIRTUTIB; ne mes 
OBSTAT HEY DL 

RES ANGUSTA DOMI ; fed Romæ durior illis 16; rv 
Conatus : magna hoſpitium miſerabile, magno Foro 
ä he ene 


miſeries of being poor, and inſtances the diſadvantages which 


. 
men of ſmal! fortanes lie under with reſpect to marriage. 7 
160. Inferior in ęſtate.) Cenſus fignifies a man's eſtate, wealth, When 
or yearly revenue. Alſo, a tribute, tax, or ſubſidy, to be paid a i 
eording to men's eſtate, i a I 
According to the firſt meaning of cenſus - cenſu minor may ſ a * 5 
nify, that a man's having but a ſmall fortune, unequal to that of tie _—_ 
girl to whom he propoſes” himſelf in marriage, would ocafion hu 5s 
being rejected, as by no means Rain or acceptable to her fathe: W Nees TE 
for a ſon-in-law. *h 18 85 j 
According to the ſecond interpretation of the word 2 cenſi 5 - 15 
minor may imply the man's property to be tooſmall & inconſiderabe (Wi de Pf 
for entry in the public regiſter as an object of taxation. The copul bles 
tive atque ſeems to favour the firſt interpretation, as it unites the 1 5 8 
two ſentences—as if Umbritius had ſaid, - Another inſtance, to by - 
ſhew how poverty renders men contemptible at Rome, is, that no- k 
body will marry his daughter to one whoſe fortune does not equal HU 1 
Hers ; which proves, that in this, as in all things elſe, money is the WI aca 
grand primary conſideration. = 
Themiſtocles, the Athenian general, was of avother mind, 8 
when he ſaid “ I had rather have a man for my daughter with WE could 
* out money, than money without a man,” Quir 
161. Written down heir? } Who ever remembered a poor man WF ie 
in his will, ſo as to make him his heir? 1 
162. Ædilu ?) Magiſtrates in Rome, whoſe office it wasto over- WI good 
ſee the repairs of the public buildings and temples—allo the ſtreets WF ©.c 
and conduits—to look to weights and meaſures—to regulate the WF ag 
price of corn and victuals—alſo to provide for folemn funerals and gat. 


- 


plays. 

This officer was 8 a a.” who was called Curulis 

a ſellà curuli, a chair of ſtate made of ivory, carved, and placed, 
in curru, in a Chariot, in which the head officers of Rome were 
wont to be carried into council. | | | 

But there were meaner officers called Adiles, with a fmilar 
juriſdiction in the country towns, to inſpect and correct abuſes in 
weig gh's and meaſures, and the like, See Sat. x. 101—2. 
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r father 


„, cenſi 
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copulz 
tes the 
ice, to 
nat no. 
equal 


is the 


mind, 


s with- 
Ir man 


) over- 
{treets 
te the 


Is and 


urulis, 
laced, 
Were 


mila 
ſes in 


down heir ? 


nen is he in counſel with Acdiles? in a formed 


body, 
hne mean Romans ought long ago to have migrated. 


I: HEY DO NOT EASILY EMERGE, TO WHOSE VIR = 


TUES A NARROW (hard to them 1s 165 


5 J ORTUNE Is A. HINDRANCE j3 but at Rome more 


The endeavour: a miſerable lodging at a great Price, 
| ata great price 


When, ſays Umbritius, it a poor man ever conſulted by one of 


: 5 e magiſtrates ?—his advice is looked upon as not worth having 
b Fo ch leſs can he ever hope to be a magiſtrate himſelf, however 


deſerving or fit for it. 
In a formed body.) Agmine facto—i. e. collected toge- 


N 1 er in one body, as we ſay. So Virg. Georg. iv. 169, of che 


bees flying out in a {warm againſt the drones. And again, En. i. 


; 86, of the winds ruſhing forth together from the cave of Zolus. 


163. Long ago.) Alluding to the ſedition and the defection of 


= the Pleb-ians, called here tenues Quirites— when oppreſſed by the 
vobles and ſenators, they gathered together, left Rome, and reti- 
red to the Mons Sacer, an hill near the city conſecrated to Jupi- 
ter, and talked of going to ſettle elſewhere ; but the famous apol- 
ogue of Menenius Agrippa, of the belly and the members, prevail- 
= ed on them to return. This happened about 500 years before Ju- 
renal was born. See An. Un. Hiſt. vol. xi. 383, 403. 
= —— Oughtto have migrated.) To have perſiſted in their inten- 
uon of leaving Rome, and of going to ſome other part, where they 
= eould have maintained their independency. See before, J. 805 | 
© Quites. 


164. Eafily emerge.) Out of obſcurity and contempt- 


= —— Whoſe virtues, Kc.) The exerciſe of whoſe faculties and 
= good qualities is cramped and hindered by the narrowneſs of their 
@ circumſtances : and, indeed, poverty will always prevent reſpect, 
ud be an obſtacle to merit, howerer great it may be. So Hor. 
© Sat. v. Lib. ü. 1. 8. 


—Atqui 

Et genus & virtus, niſi cum re—vilior alga eſt. 

But high deſcent and meritorious deeds, _ 
Unble with wealth, are viler than ſea - weeds. Faaxcts. 


1 66. The endeavour.) But to them— Ulie—to thoſe who have 


r. II. JUVENAL's SATIRES. 93 


12 Wo the bags of a girl? what poor man written 


94 JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sr. | F 


gervorum ventres, & frugi cœnula magno. ea del 
Fictilibus cœnare pudet, quod turpe negavit : ? BY & 
'Tranflatus ſubitd ad Marſos, menſamque Sabellan, A ham 


Contentuſque illic Veneto, duroque cucullo. 179 » 
Pars magna Italiæ eſt, ſi verum admittimus, in qu 
Nemo togam ſumit, niſi mortuus. Ipſa dierum 


1 h. 
mall incomes, the — to emerge from contempt, nere 
more difficult at Rome than in any other place; becauſe, their li . bod 
tle is, as it were, made lels, by the exceſſive dearneſs of even com a 

mon r ſnabby lodging, for inſtance; maintenance a | ty 
| ſlaves, whoſe food is but coarſe; a ſmall meal for one's ſelf; hon. 
ever frugal—all theſe are at an exoihſtane price. neals, 
168. I ftameth. &c.) Luxury and expence are now got to aß This 
an height, that a man would be aſhamed to have earthen ware a rn 
his table. und g00 
——— Which he tube &c.) The poet is here ſuppoſed ol P. the 
| Jude to Curius Dentatas, who conquered the Samnites, and the 5 hat th 
Marſi, and reduced the Sabellans (deſcendants of the Sabines . 2 169. 
into obedience to the Romans. When the Samnite ambaſſador 3 medi 
came to him to treat about a league with the Romans, they found Wed ſepa 
him among the Marſi, fitting on a wooden feat near the fire, del. Ia bets 
finp his own dinner, wich conſiſted of a few roots, in an earth ] 2 170. 


veſſel, and offered him large ſums of e he difmiſled f Ares 
them, ſaying, “ I had rather command the rich, than be rich my⸗ diers al 
4 ſelt; tell your countrymen, that they will find it as hard to cor- L uſed by 


— rupt as to conquer me. nf The 
Curius Deatatus was at that time conſul, with P. Corn. Ruf-. coarle 
nus, and was a man of great probity, and wi, without any van. dhe rai 
ty or oſtentation, lived in that voluntary poverty, and unaffected = 172 
contempt of riches,” which the philoſophers of thofe times wer a gow! 
wont to recommend. He might, therefore, well be thought to de. parts o 
ry, that the uſe of earthen ware was difpr; acefal, any more than of ſed in 


the homely and rhe) How? ing of theſe people, 8 he was habit. « 
content to wear. See Ant. Univ. Hit. vol. xi. p. 1. 0 pro 

Dut, among commentators, there are thoſe, who, Aultead o! WE live im 
remit; are for reading negabit not canfining the ſentiments to be is 1 


an particular perſon, but as to be underſtood in a genetal fenſe, as 17. 
bern tht However"! it may be reckoned diſgraceful, at Rome, to ue feſtiva 
chen ware at table, vet he who ſhould ſuddenly be conyeyed from WW in the 


Do to the Marſi, and behold their plain ard frugal manner of 
Ivins; as well as that of their nerehbours the Sabellans, will den) 
tral chere 18 any ſname CT LET ave in che uſe of earthen-ware a 


Fi 


. It 1 2 r. 


ella mameth to ſup in e which he denies; 
do be diſgraceful, [ the Sabellan table, 
in qu po was tranſlated ſuddenly to the Marſi, and to 
im nd there was content * a Venetian and coarſe 
b hood. 170] in which 
emp!, «Where is a great part of Italy; if we admit the truth, 
ng br Nobody takes the gown unleſs dead. The folemni- 
ance d ty itſelf of 
If; how. 5 
eals, or of wearing garments of coarſe materials. 
to a This is giving a good ſenſe to the paſſage—but as Juvenal is ſo 
ware a 2 requent in illuſtrating his meaning, from the examples of great ; 
. uod good men who lived in paſt times, and as negavit is the reading 
2d to al. ef the copies, I ſhould rather think that, the firſt 3 Interpretation is 
and the what the poet meant. 
abines) e 169. Tranflated ſuddenly.) On being chakn conſul, he was 
afſador immediately ordered into Samnium, where he and his colleague act- 
y found ed ſeparately, each at the head of a conſular — The Marſi 
re, dre. lay between the Sabelli and the Samnites. | 
earthen i 170. A Venetian and coarſe hood.) Venetus-a-um, of Venice 
milled —dy ed in a Venice blue, as the garments worn by common fol- 
ich my. diers and failors were. Alxsw. This colour is fad to be firſt 
to cor- | uſed by the Venetian fiſhermen. 
= The cucullus was a cowl, or hood, made of very harſh and 
1. Ruf- coarſe cloth, which was to 22 over the head, in order to keep off 
ny Vani- 5 the rain. 
affeced i 172. Unleſs dead. ] It was a cuſtom among the Romans to put 
s wee a gown on the corpſe when they cariredſit forth to burial. In many 
t to de. parts of Ira y, where they lived in ruſtic ſimplicity, they went dreſ- 
than ot {ed in the tunica, or jacket, never wearing the toga, the ordinary 
he was WA habit of the men at Rome, all their life time. Umbritius means 
0 prove what he had before aſſerted (1. 165—7-) that one might 
tead of MT live in other places, at much leſs expence than at Rome. Here 
ents to he is inſtancing in the article of dreſs. | 
enſe, as 172. The ſolemnity, &c.) The dies feſti were 1 : 
to uf: feſtivals, obſerved on ſome joyful occaſions; when people dreſſed 
> from in their beſt apparel, and aſſembled at plays and thews. 
nner of 
den) 


vare 2 
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hc bellies of ſervants, and a little trugal ſupper at 
2 great price. 


* . 
| 


56 JovexALas 8 ATIRE. 


Feſtorum hetboſo colitur ſi quando theatro 
Majeſtas , tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 
1 xodium, cum perſonæ pallentis hiatum 

In gremio matris formidat ruſticus infans: 
Aquales habitus illic, ſimilemque videbis 
Orcheſtram, & populum : clari velamen honoris, 
Zufficiunt tunicæ ſummis ZEdilibus albæ. 

Hic ultra vires habitüs nitor: hic aliquid plus 
Quam ſatis eſt ; interdum alieni ſumiturarci; 
Commune id vitium eſt: hie vivimus ambitioſa 
Paupertate omnes: quid te moror? Omnia Romæ 


Sar. III. 


175 


188 


173 . Agraſſy theatre.) He here gives an idea of the anti. 
ent ſimplicity which was ſtill obſerved in many parts of Italy, 

where, on theſe occaſions, they were not at the expence of thea- 
tres built with wood of ſtone, but with turves dug from the foil, 


and heaped one upon another, by way of feats for the ſpectators; 
See Virg. En. v. 28690. 


174. A known ſurce.] Exodium (from Gr. eZodvp, exitus) 


*; a farcc, or interlude. at the end of à "tragedy, exhibited t9 
make the people laugh. Notum exodium ſignifies ſome well known, 
favourite piece of this fort, which had been often repreſented. 


— Stage] 80 pulpitum ſignifies, i. & that part of the the- 


autre where the actors recited their parts. 

175. 7% gaping pale looking maſk.] Peiſona—a falſe face, vi- 
ward, or mak, which the actors wort over theit face; they were 
pairitcl over-with a pale fieſh-colour, and the mouth Was very wide 
ohen, that the performer might ſpeak through it the more eaſily: 
2 appearance mult have "been vety hidechs, and may well be 
fig vpoſed, to affright little children. A figure with one of theſe 
naaſies on may befecn in Holydiy, p. 55: col. 2. Alſo in the cop- 


per- plate, facing che title, of the ingenious Mr. Colman's tranſit 


on of Terence. See alſo Juv. edit. Caſaubon, p. 73. 
177. [fabits are equal there. ] All dreſs altke tiere; no finical 
diſtinckions of dref3 are to be found among ſuch ſimple people- 
| 178. The och. ra, &C: ] A000 the Greeks, this Was in 
the middle of the tlieatre, where ths Chorus danced. But, among 
tne Romans, it was the ſpace between the liage and the common 
ſcars, vhote the nobfes and ſenators ſat. 5 
No diſtinckion of this fort was made, at thof: ruſtic theatres; de⸗ 
5008 We gentry and the common peoples 
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N. m. JUVENAL%: SATIRES, 9p 
Neal days, if at any time it 18 celebrated! in a graſſy 
Wheatre, and at length a known farce returns to 
the ſtage. 
Vhen the gaping of the kia maſk | 175 
The ruſtic infant in its mother's boſom dreads: 
Wabits are equal there, and there alike you willſee 
The orcheſtra and people: the cloathing of bright 
honor, 0 . 
Vhite tunics, faffice "i the chief AÆdiles. 
lere is a finery of dreſs beyond ability : here is 
ſomething more 180 [ cheſt; 
han enough : ſometimes it is taken from another's 
hat vice is common. Here we all hve in ambitious 
erer) Porky do 1 detain four ? All FOI: at Rome 


| 178. Tie n of. bright henour.} The chief magiſtrates of 


heſe country places, did not wear, as at Rome, fine robes decked. 


ich purple; but were content to appear in tunics, or jackets. | 
bite and plain, even when they gave or preſided at theſe aſſemblies, 
Nee Aixsw. Tunica, No. I letter b, under which this F if 
= Juoted., 


8 179. Ad: E. ] See before, L 162, and. note, 


180. Here, Ke. Here at Rome people dreſs beyond. what t they. | 
an afford. | 
i= Something more than enough, + More than is ſaſkcient 
Wor the purpoſe of any man's ſtation, be it what it may—in ſhort, 


| F.. ſeem to aim at nothing but uſeleſs gawdy ſhew. 


181. Sometimes it is talen, &c.] This ſuperfluity in drefs is ſome- 


| Iimes at other people's expence : either theſe fine people borrow” 
C oney to pay for their extravagant dreſs, which they never 1 
| r they never pay for them at all—which, by the Way, 1s 4 Vice 


common among ſuch people. 
182—3. enge, poverty. ] Our poverty: though very great, 
is not lowly and humble, content with huſbanding, and being fru 
gal of ry. little we have, and with appearing what we really are 
Wut it makes us ambitious of appearing what we are not, of liv- 
Fino like men of fortune, and thus diſguiſing our real ſituation from | 
the world. This is at the root of that diſhoneſty, before mentioned, 
ſo common nowi-a- days, of borrowing money, or contracting debts, 
which we never mean toray. See l. 181. 5 
183. Why do I detain you fl Quid te moror ? 80 Hor. Sat. 


Lib, i. l. 14, - 0 


s JUVENALISSATIRA, Sar. l. 


Cum pretio. Quid das, ut Coſſum aliquando ſalutes} 
Ut te reſpiciat clauſo Veiento labello ? | 
Ille metit barbam, crinem hic deponit amati : 
Plena domus libis venalibus : accipe, & illud 
Fermentum tibi habe: præſtare tributa clientes 
Cogimur, & cultis augere peculia ſervis. 100 
Quis timet, aut timuit gelida Præneſte ruinam J 


—— Ne te morer audi 


Quo rem deducam—  - | ; | - 
This is a ſort of phraſe like our © In ſhort not to keep you too may Wo 
184. With aprice.] Every thing is dear at Rome; nothing i; b 


to be had without paying for it —viz. extravagantly. See l. 1 66—5. 
at give you, &c.) What does it colt you to bribe the 
ſervants of Coſſus, that you may get admittance? Coſſus wiz 


* 


ſome wealtky perſon, much courted for his riches. Here it ſeen; 

to mean any ſuch great and opulent perſon. © 
185. Neiento.) Some other proud nobleman, hard. of accek, 
who, thokgh {ſuitors were ſometimes with difficulty admitted tohim, 


ſeldom condeſcended to ſpeak to them.—Hence Umbritius def. 
cribes him preſſo labello. Yet even to get at the favour. of a lok 
only, it coſt money in bribes to the ſervants for admittance. 
186. One ſhaves the beard.) On the day when they firſt ſhave 
their beard, - they were no longer reckoned youths, but men. A 
| feſtival was obſerved on the occaſion, among the : richer ſort, on 
which preſents were made: and the miſery was, that the poor were 
expected to ſend ſome preſent, on pain of forfciting the fav our of 
the great man. But the poet has a meaning here, which may be 
gathered from the next note, and from the word amati, at the 
GRAB /// oo or rs 
Another depoſits the hair. ] It was uſual for great men to 
cut off the hair of their minions, depoſit it in a box, and conſe- 
crate it to ſome deity. On this occaſion, too, preſents were made, 
It was, indeed, cuſtomary for all the Romans to poll their heads 
I ͤ VV VD Ü 
Umbritius {till is carrying on his deſign of laſhing the vites of the 
reat. and of ſetting forth the wretchedneſs of the poor—g. d 
A Treat man can't ſhave his minion for the firſt time, or poll 
« his head, hut preſents are expected on the occaſian from his poor 
44 clients, ill as they can afford them, and preſently there's a 
« houſe full of cakes ſent in, as offerings to the favourite.” 5 
1887. Yenalcales.) Theſe were made of honey, weal, and oi, i bly cc 


” 


OL IT ER. 2 


Arc with a price. What give you that ſometimes 
_ you may ſalute Cofſus? 

That Veiento may look on you with ſhut lip? 185 
ne ſhaves the beard, another depoſits the hair of 


es a favourite; 
19 he houſe is full of yenal cakes: take, and that 

am; WL caven have to thyſelf: we clients to pay tributes 

are compelled, and to augment the wealth of ſpruce 
we OR 

= Who fears, or hath feared the fall of a houſe in 

) 0ng?? | = Dt | PE 8 1 a f 

thing i; WW cold Pr æneſte, CO ITN 199 

b6—7, 


ibe u and ſent, as preſents or offerings, from the poorer to the rich- 


us was, : er ſort of people, on their birth-days (hence {ome read here 
t ſeem bis genialibug) and on other fetal occaſions. They came in ſuch 
i anumbers as to be an object of profit, inſomuch that the new-trim- 
acceſ, ned favourite flave, to whom they were preſented, ſold them for 


W ſome conſiderable ſum. Hence the text ſays—hbis venalibus. of 
87. Tale, &c.] The language here is metaphorical; cakes 
WE have juſt been mentioned, which were leavened, or fermented, in 


tohim, 


s Cel. 


a look Wl : : 3; he . * 
order to make them light. Umbritius is ſuppoſed, from this, to 
hae! ue the word fermentum, as applicable to the ideas of anger and 
n. 4 ME ndignation, which ferment, or raiſe the mind into a ſtate of fer- 


| Accipe there,” ſays Umbritius, take this matter of in- 


Ir were 
vour of AE © dignation, let it work within your mind as it does in mine, that 
nay be WR © the poor clients of great men are obliged, even on the moſt tri- 
at the © vial, and moſt infamous occaſions, to pay a tribute towards the 
6. E © emolument of their ſervants, on pain and peri, if they do it 
men to © not, of incurring their diſpleaſure, and being ſhut out of their 
conſe. “ doors. | wir 1 
made, By cultis ſervis, the poet means to mark thoſe particular flaves of 
heads great men, whoſe ſpruce and gay apparel beſpake their ſituation as 
925 + farourites; and, indeed, the word cultis may very principally allude 
> of the to this laſt circumſtance—For the verb colo not only ſigniſies to 
_— 4 | trim, deck, or adorn, but alſo to love, to favour, to be attached 


or pol 1111111111110 wor fie 
18 Peculia ſeems, here, to imply what we call—rails.. 


| 3 

32555 190. Cold Prænęſte.] A town in Italy, about twenty miles from 
1 | Rome. It ſtood on a hill, and the waters near it were remarka- 

nd oil, bly cold; from which circumſtance, as well as its high ſituation, it 

0 Oh uns called gelida Præneſte. 9 An. vii. 682. | 


1%/%9% JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar. WM 
Aut po ti nemoroſa inter juga Volſiniis, aut N par. I 
Simplicibus Gabiis, aut proni Tiburis arce? 
Nos urbem colimus tenui tibicine fultam 
Magnã parte ſui: nam ſic labentibus obſtat 


Dr at] 


193. We.] Who live at Rome. 0 
Propped, &c.] In many parts of it very ruinous, many 
of the houſes only kept from calling; by ſhores or ors ſet againl 
them, to prevent their tumbling down. 

194. The fleward.)] Villicis—here ſeems to mean ſome of. 


5 55 in] 
Villicus, & veteris rimæ contexit hiatum: 195 hag l 
Securos pendente jubet dormire ruini, =- $6, 
Vivendum eſt ilic, ubi nulla incendia, nulli — 
Nocte metus: jam poſcit aquam, jam frivola transfer ¶ Me vic 
Ucalegon: tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant: Irpere 
Fu nelcis; nam f1 an trepigatuy' ab 1 imis, 20 n 
In the 
191. Volſinium.] A town in Tuſcany, the lation of which 
was pleaſant and retired. —_ £ 
192. Simple Gabii.] A town of the Valſcliney _ ten mile; Remo 
from Rome; it was called Simple, becauſe deceived into a fur. Thou 
render to Tarquin the Proud, when he could not take it by force; il i} 
or perhaps from the "Es and ene rende of the 
houſes. 5 2 
The tower of prone © Tibur. 1 A plesfant city of Italy, ſitu WR N 
ate about ſixteen miles from Rome, on the river Anio: it ſtood on Wi fa 19 
a precipice, and had the appearance of hanging over it. Arx ſigni. 5 
fies the top, ſummit, peak, or ridge of any ching, as of a rock, B = 
hill, &c. alſo a tower, or the like, built upon it. bs mo 
Y laue 


ficer, like a ſteward or bailiff, whofe buſineſs it was to overlook i Ph 
theſe matters; a fort of - city-ſurveyor (ſee Sat. iv. 77. ) who, in- 1 855 
ſtead of a thorough repair, only propped the houſes, and plaiſtered EPs 
up the cracks in their walls, which had been opened by their giving ; 
Way, ſo that, though they might, to appearance, be repaired and 15 
ſtrong, yet were ſtill in the utmoſt danger of falling. Villicus may, 883 
perhaps, mean, the ſteward, or bailiff, of the great man who was ha bs 
landlord of theſe houſes: it was the ſteward's . to ſee that re- 11 — 
1 pairs were timely and properly done. | Ticks" 
196. He bids us to ſleep, &c.] If we expreſs any 3 Y 

of danger, or appear uneaſy at our ſituation, he bids us diſmiſs or ti 25 
fears, and tells us, that we may fleep in ſafety, though at the e 7 28 
* * . are er — 3 our cafs, | the g 


[ 
z 
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r at Volfinium placed among ſhady hills, or at 
WE imple Gabii, or at the tower of prone Tibur? 
ee inhabit a city ſupported by a ſlender prop 
©9; Wn a great part of itſelf; for thus the ſteward hinders 

EV hat is falling, and has covered the gaping of an 
nsfer: 


r cc, s 195 
ee bids us to ſleep ſecure, ruin impending. 

WET here one ſhould live, where there are no burnings, 

S 

In che night. — Already Ucalegon aſks for water, al- 

ready e . 

mile: Removes his lumber: already thy third floorsſmoke: 
a fur. Thou know'ſt it not: for if they are alarmed from 


force; WR he loweſt ſteps, _ 
of the pM 33 Pos ä | 200 


200 


which 


ET VUmbritius vrges the multitude of ruinous houſes, which threaten 
: [the lives of the poor inhabitants, as another reafon why he thinks it, 
= {afeſt and beſt to, retire from Rome. | „ 
197. There one ſbould live, Ic. ] As a freſh motive for the re- 
moral of Umbritius from Rome, he mentions the continual danger 

of fire, eſpecially to the poor, who being obliged to lodge in the 
E oper parts of the houſes in which they are inmates, run the 
nſque of being burnt in their beds—for which reaſon he thought it 
beſt to live where there was no danger of houſe-burning, and nightly 


1 | alarms ariſing from ſuch a calamity. 


7, ſitu 
bod on 
E ſigni. 
L rock, 


many 
againlt 


ne of. 


-rlook 198. Already Ucalegon.) He ſeems here to allude to Virg. 
0, in. En. it. 310—12; where he is giving a deſcription of the burning 
-Qores ef the city of Troy— oe 9 
giving ll +...” Jam Deiphobi dedit ampla ruinam, 

24 Vulcano ſuperante, domus: jam proximus ardet 
Ucalegon— . 5 
Some unhappy Ucalegon, ſays Umbritius, who ſees the ruin f 


s may, | 
0 was 


nat re- 


his neighbour's houſe, and his own on fire, is calling out for water, 
is removing his wretched furniture (frivola, trifling, frivolous, of 
bon little value] to ſave it from the flames. FC 
15 ofr 199. The third floors.) Tabulatum, from tabula, a plank, fig- 
«Gang niſies any thing on which planks are laid—fo the floors of an houſe. 
7 2 200. Thou Inoaugſt it not.] You a poor inmate, lodged up in 
the garret, are, perhaps, faſt aſleep, and know nothing of the 
matter: but you are not in the leſs danger, for if the fire begins 


— 


Ultimus ardebit, quem tegula ſola tuetur 

A pluvia; molles ubi reddant ova columbæ. 
Lectus erat Codro Proculi minor: urceoli ſex 
Ornamentum abaci; neenòn & parvulus infra 20 
Cantharus, & recubans ſub eodem marmore Chiron Sy 
Jamque vetus Græcos ſervabat eiſta libellos; | 
Et divina Opici rodebant carmina mures. - 
Nil habuit Codrus: quis enim negat? & tamen ill 
Perdidit infelix totum nil: ultimus autem 5 


, it will certäinly reach vpivards to thi top of the hole; 
200. I, they are alarmed. ] Trepidatur—imperſ. (like concur. 
ritur, Hor, Sat. i. l. 7.) if they tremble, are in an uproar, (Arxs.) 
from the alarm of fire, 7 
From the loweſt. fleps.] Gradus it a ſtep or ſtair of an houl 
1mis gradibus, then; muſt denote the bottom of the ſtairs, and 
 bgnify what we call the ground- floor. 
201. The higheſt. ] VUltimus, i. e. gradus, the laſt ſtair from: the 
ground, which ends at the garret, or cock-loft (as we call it)— 
the wretched abode of the poor. This wilt be reached by the al 


te cending flames, when the lower part of the houſe is coffumed. 


The roof.) Tegula, lit. ſignifies a tile—a tego, quod te- 
bat zdes—hence it ſtands for the roof of a houſe. 

202. Where the ſoft pigeonti] The plumage of doves and 
pigeons is remarkably ſoft. Perhaps molles, here, has the ſenſe 
of gentle, tame; fot this ſort love to lay their eggs and breed in the 
_ roofs of builditigs: | 

203. Codrus had a bed; Kc.) Umbritius (ill continues to ſet 
forth the calamities of the poor, and ſhews, that under ſuch a ca 
lamity as is . mentioned, they have none to relieve or pity 
them, 

Codrus, ſome por poet—perhaps he that i is mestibbed, Sat. i: 
I. 2, which ſee, and the note. - 

The furniture of his houſe conbiſted: of a rette bed, which 
was leſs or ſhorter. than his wife Procula, who is ſuppoſed to have 
been a very little woman. Minor ſignifies leſg i in any kind, whe: 
ther 1 in length, breadth or height: 

Six little pitchers. ] Ureeoli (dim. of uroens) lite water- 
pitchers made of clay, and formed on the potter's wheel. 
Amphora cæpit 
Inſtitui, currente rota cur ureeus exit? 
Hor. ad Piſ. I. 21—2: 
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103 
he higheſt will burn, which the roof alone defends 


| Wromtherain: where the ſoft pigeons lay their eggs. 
== Codrushadabedleſs than Procula: fix little pitchers 
be ornament of his cupboard; alſo, underneath, a 


ſmall. 


4 


Neg. and a Chiron reclining under theſame marble. 205 
and now an old cheſt preſerved his Greek books, 
and barbarous mice were gnawing divine verſes. 
Nothing had Codrus—who forſooth denies it? and 


yet that ſame | i 


| : All that nothing unhappy he loſt. But the utmoſt. 


2 204.—5 A ſmall jug.) Cantharus—a ſort of drinking veſlel, | 
with an handle to it—Attrita pendebat cantharus ansa.—Virg, Ecl. 


Mn. 


es and 
e ſenſe 
in the 
to ſet 
h a ca- 
Ir pity 
Sat. l; 
which 
5 have 


* Whe⸗ 


water- 


205. A Chiron reclining, &c.] A figure of Chiron the cen 


Aa 


; uur in a teclining poſture under the ſame marble, 1. e. under the 
WE marble ſlab, of which the cupboard was formed, perhaps by way of 
WE ſupport to it. "+ ET NS 


Some ſuppoſe Umbritius to mean, by ſub eodem marmore, that 


| ; | this was a-ſhabby figure of Chiron made of the ſame materials with 


the cantharus—viz, of clay—which he jeeringly expreſſes by 
marmore, for of this images were uſually made. 


206. An old cheft, &c.] This is another inſtance ofthepoverty of 
Codrus—— 


207. Barbarous mice, &c.] Opicus is a word taken from the 
Opici, an antient, rude, and barbarous people of Italy. Hence 


W the adjective opicus, fignifies barbarous, rude, unlearned.— The 
poet, therefore, humourouſly calls the mice opici,as having ſo little 


reſpe& for learning, that they gnawed the divine poems, perhaps 
even of Homer himſelf, which might have been treaſure J up, with 
others, in the cheſt of poor Codrus. See opicus uſed in the above 
ſenſe, Sat. vi. 44. | $6. 


Some ſuppoſe opici to be applied to mice, from Gr. orn. a ca- 


vern—alluding to the holes in which they hide themſelves. _ _ 
208. Who denies it?] By this, it ſhould appear, that the Codrus 


mentioned here, and in Sat. i. I. 2. are the ſame perſon, whoſe po- 


verty was ſo great, and ſo well known, as to be proverbial. Sec 
note, Sat. i. 1. 2. 5 1 T6 
209=—10. The utmoſt addition, &c.] Ultimus cumulus — the 
utmoſt height—the top—of his unhappineſs—as the French fay— 
Le comble de ſon malheur — The French word comble eviden'ly 
comes from Lat. cumulus, which ſignifies, in this coaneioa, that 


Which is over and above meaſure—-the heaping of any meaſure 


5 he had no book-caſe, or library, but only a few 
Greek books in am old worm- eaten wooden cheſt. 
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EFrumnæ cumulus, qudd nudum, & truſtaroganteif 
Nemo cibo, nemo hoſpitio, tectoque juvabit. a1 9 5 
Si magna Aſturii cecidit domus: horrida mater | 
Pullati proceres, differt vadimonia Prætor: 
Tunc gemimus caſus urbis; tune odimus ignem: 
Ardet adhuc & jam accurrit, qui marmora done 2 ; 
Conferat impenſas: hic nuda & candida ſigna; Fo 
Hic aliquid preeclarum Euphranoris, & Folycleti; 


when the meaſurè is full to the iin, and den more pat on a 

it ſtands on an heap above, at laſt it comes to a point, and will holy 
no more. Boy ER explains @mble . to mean Ce qui peut teri : 7 i | 
far deſſus une meſure deja pleine. We ſpeak of accumulated a 
fiction, the height of ſorrow, the completion of misfortune, th: 
finiſhing ſtroke, and the like, but are not poſſeſſed of any Engliſh 
phraſe, which ltterally expreſſes the Latin ultimus cumulus, dt 


the French comble du malheur. x 
2 10. Naled. x]. Having loſt the few clothes he had by the fire appare 
| Scraps] ' Fruſta—broken riQuals, as we lay. —In thi — 
Jeaſs the word is uſed, Sat. xiv. 128. reſpit 
211. With entertainment.] 80 bao 3 to mean her ture c 
and is to be underſtood in the ſenſe of hoſpitality, friendly or cha. 21 
kitable reception and entertainment :—ſome render it lodging, —be Whic 
chis is implied by the next word. as th 
| And a houſe} Nobody would take kin: 1 into their houſe; misf 
thit he might find a place where to lay his head ſecure from the 3 
inclemency of the weather. | It v 
Having ſhewn the miſerable eſtate of the poor, if Vuriit out, of Per 
Houſe and home, as we ſay, Umbritius proceeds to exhibit 2 +4 
Rrong contraſt, by ſtating the condition of a rich man under ſuch a the 
calamity—by this he carries on his main deſign of ſetting forth the $5 
abominable Partiality for the rich, and the Wicked Ore and ne- ſtu 
gle&t of the poor. Yar 
212, HMurius.) Perhaps this may mean the fame perſon as 18 bi 
Tpoken of, 1. 29. by the name of Arturens. However, this ki 
name may {land for any rich man, who, like Aſturius, was ad- he 
mired and courted for his riches. : 
| —— Fath men” A prey do the famcs—hath been burn e 
down: 0 
The cher is ghaſtly ] Mater may here mean-the city it- . 
JfE—Al Rome is in a ſtate of diforder and lamentation, and I 
puts on a ghaſtly appearance, as in ſome public calamity—Or, 1 


he matrons of Rome, with torn garments and diſhevelied hair, 


ppear in all the horrid ſigns of woe. See Virg. En. ii. I. 489. 


* 
* 
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Addition to is allliction Was, that, naked, and beg- 


ging ſcraps, 216 
obody will help him with food, TTY with en⸗ 
tertainment, and a houſe. 


Sante 7 
2 
mater g 


em: lf the great houſe of Aſturius hath fallen; the mo⸗ 
done ther is ghaſtly, | 
3 2 ne nobles ſadly clothed: the Prætor defers recogni-. 
leti; zances: | [we hate fire: 
Then we lament the misfortunes of the city; then 
on ili E l: F burns yet—and now runs one who can preſent 
you 0 marbles, 213 
11. 1% 5 Can contribute expences: another naked ond white 
ane, e ſtatues, WE { lycletus 3 
Engliſ, Another 3 famous of Euphranor and Po- 
us, : 
0 2 13. The nobles Jadly chthed. J Pullati—elad in Fad-coloured 
he fire, apparel, as if in mourning. 
In thi bs The Pretor, Kc.) The judge ad: ourns 1 court, and 
a reſpites the pledges, or bonds, for the ſuitor's appearance, to a fu- 
| here ture day. 
r cha. Wl 214. Then abe lament, Kc. Then We lament the accidents to 
-—bu: WW Which the city is liable—particularly the loſs of ſo noble an edifice 
sas the houſe of Aſturius, as if the whole * was involved in the 
houſe, WR misfortune. | 
m the We hate Are. ] We can't bear 8 very mention of ers | 
| It was cuſtomary for mourners to have no fire in their houſes.— 
ut of erhaps this may be meant. | f 
bit 2 215. It burns yet.) i. e. While the houſe is ſtill o on firs heirs 
uch 2 the flames have quite conſumed 1 8 
1 the | - Aad now runs ohe, Kc. ] Some offcious flatterer of A. 
Q ne- fturius loſes no time to improve his own intereit in the great man's 
£ Favour, but haſtens to offer his ſervices before the fire has done 
as 18 ſmoaking, and to let him know, that he has marble of various 
this kinds, which he wiſhes to preſe nt hirn with, for the rebuilding the 
ad houſe. 
| 26. Can contribute exhenck. Fe Can Contribute towards the 
urn expence of repairing the damage, by preſenting a large quantity 
: of this fine marble, which was a very expenſive article. 
1 Another, &c.] Of the ſame ſtamp— as one furniſhes 
and waldle to rebuild the outſide of the houſe, another preſents orna- 
Or ments for the inſide — ſuch as Grecian ſtatues, which were uſually 
air, naked, and made of the fineſt white marble. 
* 217. Another ſomething ſamous, & .] Some famous works of 


Euphranor and Polycletus, two eminent Grecian ſtatuaries :, 
; 4 ; 
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Phæcaſianorum vetera ornamenta deorum; 
Hic libros dabit, & forulos, mediamque Minervan; 
Hic modium argenti: meliora, ac plura reponit 220 
erſicus orborum lautiſſimus, & meritò jam 
Suſpectus, tanquam ipſe ſuas incenderet ædes. 
Si potes avelli Circenſibus, optima Soræ, 
Aut Fabrateriæ domus, aut Fruſinone paratur, 


"Mp he 2 
. 55 This 


Vi ni 
Anoth 
: q 


a 

Quanti nunc tenebras unum conducis in annum: 225 | Suſpe 
Co 

218. Of Phacaſi an gods. | The antient images of the Creda 
deities were called Phæcaſian, from @aizaons, calceus albus ; Wn AtS 
becauſe they were repreſented with white ſandals :—probably the _ . t 
ſtatues, here mentioned, had been ornaments in Grecian temples, Wn Att 


219. Minerva to the <vaiſt.} Probably this means a buſt of 


Minerva, conſiſting of the head and. part of the body down | to the 
middle. 


Pallas to the breaſt, DDV. 
3 obſerves, that they had their imagines aut integræ, 
aut dimidiate—of which latter ſort was this image of Minerva, 
Britannicus expounds mediam Minervam “ Stat uam Minerva 
« in medio reponendam, ad exornandam bibliothecam“ ( A 
ſtatue of Minerva to be placed in the middle, by way of orna- 
mentin g his library.“ 
220. A buſhel of filver.] A large quantity a definite for an in- 
definite —as we ſay “ Such a one is worth a buſhel of money” 
—8o the French ſay un boiſſeau d'ecus. Argenti, here, may 
either mean ſilver to be made into plate, or ſilver plate already 
made, or it may fi ſi gnify money. Either of theſe ſenſes anſwers 
the poet's deſign, in ſetting forth the attention, kindneſs, and li- 
erality ſhewn to the rich, and forms a ſtriking contraſt to the 
want of all theſe towards che poor. 
221. The Perſian, &c.] Meaning Aſturius, who either was a 
Perſian, and one of the foreigners, who came and enriched him- 
felf at Rome (feel. 72.) or ſo called on account of bis reſembling 
the Perſians in ſplendor and magnifizence. 
— — The moſt ſplendid of 45 e/ftitutes.] Orbus means one that i is 
deprived of any thing that is dear, neceſſary, or uſeful—25 children 
of their parents —men of their friends— or of th ir ſubſtance and 
property, as Aſturius, who had Io{t his houſe, and every thing in 
i by be But; as the poet humourouſly ſtyles him, he was the 
molt ſplendid ond ſumptuous cf all ſufferers, for he replaced and 
_ repaired his loſs, with very conſiderable gain and advantage, from 
the contributions which were mage towards the rebuilding and fur- 
aitung nis Naale wien ners and better (meliora & plura) matert- 


mo 
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1 Another a buſhel of ſilver: better and more things 


: The Perſian, the moſt p lendid of deſtitutes lay up, 


by the legacies he might leave them in his will. 


exhibited in the Circus. 
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he antient ornaments of Phacaſian gods. 


: WT his man will give books, and book-cales; and Mi- 


nerva down to the waiſt. 
doth 220 


and now lefervedly 


a Suſpected, as if Behadhimſelf ſetfire to his own houſe. 


Could you be plucked away from the Circenſes, 


a molt excellent houſe 


* : At Sora, or Fabrateria, or Fruſino, is gotten 
Atthe price for which you now hire darkneſs for one 


year. 225 
als for both, than thoſe which he had loſt. 

The contraſt to the ſituation of poor Codriis is finely kept up) #8 
well as the poet's deſign of cxpoling the monſtrous partiality 
which was ſhewn to riches. 

. 2212, Now deſervedly fi fu upedted. ] See Martial, Epigre 52. 
Lib uh © ©: 
The ſatire upon the venality, ſel.intereſtedneſs, and mercenary 


views of thoſe who paid their court to the rich and great, is here 


greatly heightened, by ſuppoſing them ſo notorious, as to encourage 
Aſturius to ſet his own houſe on fire, on the preſumption that he 


| ould be a gainer by the preſents which would be made him from 


thoſe who expected, in their turn, to be richly repaid by the en- 
tertainments he would give them during his life, and, at his death, 
Such were called 
Captatores. See Sat. 10, 202. Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. 5. I. 57. 

As for poor Codrus, he was left to ſtarve; nobody could ex- 
pect any thing from him, either living or dying, ſo 5 was forſa- 


ken of all—orborum miſcrrimus - whereas, Aſturius was, as the 


poet calls him — orborum lautiſſimus. 

223. The Circenſes.] The Circenſian games —ſo called becauſe 
See Kennet. Ant. book, 5, part 2. chap. 
it, Theſe ſhews were favourite amuſements, and, therefore the 


Romans could hardly be prevailed on; to abſent themſelves from 


them—Hence he ſays, Si potes avelli. 
224. Sora, &c,] Theſe were pleaſant towns in Campania, 
Where, ſays Umbritius to Juvenal, a very good houſe and little 


garden is purchaſed ( patatur) for the ſame price (quanti) as you 


now, in theſe dear times, hire (conducis) a wretched, dark 


dog hol (tenebras) at Rome for 2 ſingle year. 
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Fertume ble; puteuſque brevis, nec reſte movendus 
In tenues plantas facili diſſunditur hauſtu. 

Vive bidentis amans, & culti villicus horti, 

Unde epulum poſſis centum dare Pythagoræis. 
Eſt aliquid quocunque loco, quocunque feceſſu, 215 
Unius ſeſe dominum feciſſe lacertæ. 

Plurimus hic Kger moritur vigilando (ſed illum 
Languorem peperit cibus imperfectus, & hærens 
Ardenti ſtomacho) nam quæ meritoria ſomnum 
Admittunt? magnis opibus dormitur in urbe. 233 


226. H. ſhalloev well, Kc. ] The 5 lying ſo high, that 
there is no occaſion * a. rope for letting down a bucket to fetch 
up the water; the garden may be watered with the greateſt eaſe by 
merely dipping, and thus, facili hauſtu, with an eaſy drawing uy by 
the hand, your plants be refreſhed. This was no ſmall acqu- 
fition in Italy, where, in many parts, it ſeldom rains. 


5 ©: to be ſe 
8 Y awake, 


228. Live fond of the fork.) i. e. Paſs your time in cultivating WAR 2233 
your little. fpot of groundi—The bidens. or fork. of two prongs, and 1 
was uſed. in huſbandry—here,. by met. it is put for huſbandry itſelf. coats 

229. An hundred Pythagoreans. ]Pythagoras taught, his diſciples caſion 
to abſtain from. fleſh, and to live on vegetables. ve ca 

231. Of one Feard: J The green lizard is very plentiful in Italy, geſtio 


as in all warm climates, and is very fond of living in gardens, and ca atten 
among che leaves of trees and ſhrubs. I 
-Seu virides rubum 


me FER 


Hot. Lib. i, Od. xxiii. l. _—_ 
The poet means, that wherever a man may be placed, or wherever 
retired from the reſt of the world, it is no {mall privilege to be able 
to call. one's ſelf maſter of a little ſpot of ground of one's own, 
however ſmall it may be, though it were no bigger than to contain 
one poor lizard: This ſeems a provervial ar igurative kind of 
expreſſion. 

232, With eyatching. ] With being kept awake. 3 in- 
convenience of living in Rome, is, the perpetual noiſe in the 
| Htreets, which is occaſioned by the carriages paſfingat all hours, ſo, 
as to prevent one's ſleeping. This, to people who are lick, is a 
deadly erik. 


2 32 i · But that lang wor, KC. ] q. d. Thovgh, by the Meh 
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ere is a little garden, and a ſhallow well, not to be 
dran by a rope, e 
s poured with an eaſy draught on the ſmall plants. 
ive fond of the fork, and the farmer of a cultivated 
garden, % eee. 
hence you may give a feaſt to an hundred 

t is ſomething in any place, in any retirement, 230 
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oo have made one's ſelf maſter of one lizard _ 
* ere many a ſick man dies with watching (but that 


5 Languor food hath produced, imperfect, and ſticking 
ocheburning ſtomach) for what hired lodgings admit 
leep ?— With great wealthone ſleeps in the city. 235 
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it muſt be admitted, that the weak, languiſhing, and ſleepleſs ſtate, 
ia which many of theſe are, they firſt bring upon themſelves, by 
A their own intemperance, and therefore their deaths are not wholly 
o be ſet down to the account of the noiſe by which they are kept 
= awake, however this may help to finiſh them. e 
233. Food imperſect.] i. e. Imperfectly digeſted — indigeſted 
and lying hard at the ſtomach—hzrens, adhering, as it were, to the 
= coats of the ſtomach, fo as not to paſs, but to ferment, and to oe- 
ca fon a burning ſenſation.— This ſeems to be a deſcription of what 
ve call the heart-burn ( Gr ag axyic ), which ariſes from indi- 
= 2cſtion, and is fo painful and troubleſome as to prevent ſleep; it is 
attended with riſings of ſour & ſharp fumes from the ſtomach into the 
WS hroat;)which occaſion a ſenfation almott like that of ſcalding water. 
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234. For what hired lodgings, &c.] The nam, here, ſeems to A 

join this ſentence to vigilando, I. 232. I therefore have ventured to 1 

oe put the intermediate words in a parentheſis, Which, as they are | 

* rather digreſſive, makes the ſenſe of the paſſage more eaſy under- Y 

0 5 Meritorium—a merendo—locus qui mercede locatur, :gnifies a 1 

£ = ay place or houſe that is hired.— Such, in the city of Rome, were i 

= mbſtly, as we may gather from this paſſage, in the noiſy part of 9 

6 the town, in apartments next to the ſtreet, ſo not very friendly to 
4 OO eres (rs 
| 235. With griat wealth.) Dormitur is here uſed imperfonal ys 
q like trepidatur, l. 200.—None, but the rich can afford to ſive in 


houſes which are ſpacious enough to have bed-chambers remote 
from the noiſe in the , ſtreets— thoſe who, therefore, would ſlecp 
in Rome, . muſt be at a great expence, which none but the opulent 
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Inde caput morbi: rhedarum tranſitus arcto nence 
Vicor um inflexu, & ſtantis convicia mandræ 7 ria 


Eripiunt ſomnum Druſo, vituliſque marinis. 
Si 5 oſſicium, turba cedente vehetur 
Dives, & ingenti curret ſuper ora Liburno, 24; 


Atque obiter leget, aut ſcribet, aut dormiet intus; i WI 
Namque facit ſomnum clauſi lectica feneſtri, Carrie 
Ante tamen veniet: nobis properantibus obſtat and in 
Unda prior, magno populus premit agmine lumbos Vor a | 
Qui [equitur; ferit hic 9 ferit aſſere duro 245 
b 
236. Thence the fouree, &c.] One great cauſe of the malady LObſtri 
complained of ( morbi, i. e. vigilandi, I. 232.) mult be attributed = conc 
to the narrowneſs of the ſtreets and turnings, ſo that the carriages nn { 
muſt not only paſs very near the houſes, but occaſion frequent toy. 
page; the conſequence of which is, that there are perpetual noiſy 
diſputes, quarrels, and abuſe, (convicia) among the drivers, Rhed the nic! 
ſigniſies any carriage drawn by horſes, &c. above 
237. Of the handing team. | Mandra ſignifies, literally, a -hovd | ſhould 
for cattle, but by meton. a company or team of horſes, oxen, mules, The 
or any beaſts of burden—theſe are here ſuppoſed ſtanding {till, and ora m⸗ 
not able to go on, by reaſon of meeting others in a narrow paſs; | which 
hence the bickerings, ſcoldings, and abuſive language, which the 1 
drivers beſtow on each other, for ſtopping the way. came 
238. Druſus,} Some perſon remarkable for drowſineſs. .. 
—— Sea-calves.]. Theſe are remarkable fl iggiſh and drowſy ; 224 
they will lay themſelves on the ſhore to ſleep, in ae tuation | to hin 
they are found, and thus eaſily taken. | in wr 
Sternunt ſe ſomno diverſæ 1 in kttore phocæ. W | the w 
Viko. Geor, iy. 432. this h 
239. Tf bt 2 neſt calls, ] Umbritius having ſhewn the advantages paſſa 
of the rich, in being able to afford themfelves quiet repoſe notwith- 24 
ttancding the conſtant noiſes in the city, which break the reſt of the this, 
- pooxer fort, now proceeds to obſerve the advantages with which the ſure 
opulent can travel along the crowded ſtreets, where the r ſort = 
are inconvenienced. beyond meaſure. yer | 
Si vocat officium—if buſineſs, either public or private, "calls the that 
ich, man, forth, the crawd makes WAY for him as he is carried along Upon 
i his litter. paſſ 
240. Laſs faith, &c. ] Curret—lit.—will run—while the : 2 
ore 


common paſſengers can hardly get along for the crowds of people, 


* 
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nence the ſource of the diſeaſe: the paſſing of car- 
 riages in the narrow { ſtanding team, 
urning of the ſtreets, and the foul language of the 
Wake away fleep from Druſus, and from ſea-calves. 
= buſineſs calls, the crowd giving way, the rich man 
_ willbe 14 huge Liburnian. 240 
Carried along, and wil 
and in the way he will read, or write, or ſleepwithin; 
bos vor a litter with the window ſhut cauſeth fleep. 
24; ut he will come before us: us haſtening the crowd 
_ ypbefore 8 Ja large 


ala WT Obtruds:; the people who follow preſs the loins with 
. = Concourſe: one ſtrikes with the elbow, another 
„  firikes with a large 44.1988 
noiſy | | 


= the rich man paſſes on without the leaſt impediment, being exalted 
= above the heads ef the people, in his litter, which is elevated on the 


= ſhoulders of tall and ſtout Liburnian bearers. 


$ 23 ora may denote his being carried above the faces of the crowd, 
= which are turned upwards to look at him as he paſſes. 5d, 
_ -—— A huge Liburnian.] The chairmen at Rome, commonly 
came from Liburnia, a part of Illyria, between Iſtria and Dalma - 
ta. They were remarkably tall and ſtout. 12 8 


ly ; : : 241. Read, write—ſleep.| He is carried on with ſo much eaſe 


ion o himſelf that he can amuſe himſelf with reading—employ himſelf. 
RE in writing—or if he has a mind to take a nap, has only to ſhut up 


due window of his litter, and he will be ſoon compoſed to ſleep. All 
= this he may do—obiter—in going along En chemin faiſant—en 
ges ⁵⁶paaſſant, as the French ſay... 5 0 
th- % 243. But he will come before us.] He will loſe no time by all 


he this, for, howeyer he may employ himſelf in his way, he will be 
he {ure to arrive before us foot-paſſengers, at the place he is going to. 
Ire —— Us haſftening. ] Whatever hurry we may be in, or whates» 

| yer haſte we wiſh to make, we are ſure to be obſtructed the crowd 
he that is before us, in multitude and turbulence, like waves, cloſes in 
Ag upon us, as ſoon as the great man, whom they made way for, is 

| paſſed, ſo that we can hardly get along at all : 
2 244. The people avho follow, &c.] As the crowd which is be- 
, fore us ſtops up our way, that which is behind preſſes upon ourbacks, 


0 ſo that we can hardly ſtir either backward or forward. . 
2445, One firikes with his elboav.] To joſtle us out of his way. 


A 


paſs ſwiftly above their faces 


The word ora, properly means faces or countenances — the ſuper 
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Alter; at hic tignum capiti incutit, ille metretam. 
Pinguia crura luto; planta mox undique magna 
Calcor, & in digito clavus mihi militis hæ ret. 
Nonne vides quanto celebretur ſpoxtula fumo? 
Centum convivæ; ſequitur ſua quemque culina: 250 
Corbulo vix ferret tot vala ingentia, tot res, 
Impoſitas capifl, quot recto vertice portat 


24 5—6, "Another —-woith a hard joift.] Which he is Carryin 
along, and runs it againſt us. 'Aﬀer ſignifies a pole or piece 3 
wood, alſo the joiſt of a houſe which, from the next word, we 
may ſuppoſe to be meant here, at leaſt, ſome piece of timber for 
building, which, being carried along in the crowd, muſt flrike 
thoſe wha art not aware of it, and who ſtand in the way, 
Some underſtand aſſer in this place to mean a pole of ſome lit- 
ter that is paſſing along—a chair- pole as we ſhould call it, 
246. Drives a beam, c. Another is carrying tignum, a 
beam or rafter, or ſome other large piece of wood uſed in building, 
which, being carried on the ſhoulder, has the end leyel with the 
heads of thofe it meets with 1 in its ways and muff inf r ſe- 
-yere blow. _ | 
"ERGY FW 1 J Meners—finifics a caſk of a certain meaſure, 
which, in being carried thro' the crowd, will ſirike 125 hurt thoſe 
who. don't avoid it, 
2247. Thick oith mud.] Beſpattered with ae mire of the 
_ fireets, which i is kicked up by Tuck” a number of people upon each 
| ther. e | 
247-8. On all fades, Hr. ] F can | hardly turn myſelf, but 
forie heavy, ſplay-footed fellow tramples upon my feet; and at 
laſt ſome ſoldier's hob-nail runs into my toe, The ſoldiers wore a 
fort of harneſs on their feet and legs, called caliga, which Was 
Kuck full of large nails. See Sat. xvi. 24—5. | 
Such are the inconveniencies which the common ſort of people 
meet with in walking the ſtreets of Rome. | 
2249. Da yon not ſee, Cc. Umbritius proceeds to enumerate 
further inconveniences, and W wel which attend paſſengers it in the 
\ftireets of Rome. | 
_ Some underſtand fumo, hers, in a Katie fenfe—q. d. With 
dow much buſtle—with what crowds of people, like clouds of 
ſiaoke, is the ſportula frequented 2 Others think it alludes to the 
ſmoke of the chafing-diſhes of hot coals which were put under the 
victuals, to keep them warm as they were carried along the ſtreet: 
| his, from the number, muſt have been very offenſive. 5 


— T he OT] Of thiz, ſee Sat. i. 95⁵ note. But from 


wy 
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"i Joiſt, but another drives a beam againſt one's head, 
: another a tub. [ a great foot 
e legs thick with mud: preſently, on all ſides, with 
> Fmtroddenon, and the nailof aſoldier ſticks in my toe. 
250 Do not you ſee with how much ſmoke the ſportula 
| is frequented? | 2 
An hundred gueſts: his own Kitchen follows every 
Y one: | 250 
ins Corbulo could hardly bear ſo many immenſe veſſels, 
i 4 = ſo many things 
we Put on his head, as, with an upright top, an unhappy 
for little 1 
ke | 
A we circumſtances which are ſpoken of the next four lines of this 
= paſſage, it ſhould ſeem, that the ſportula mentioned here, was of 
G another kind than the uſual poor dole-baſket. Here are an hun- 
8, dred gueſts invited to partake of it, and each has ſuch a ſhare diſ- 
ne tributed to him as to be very conſiderabbe. 
5 250. His aun kitchen follows.) Each of the hundred ſharers 
. of this ſportula had a ſlave, who, with a chafing-diſh of coals on 
- his head, on which the victuals were put to keep them hot, followed 
8 his maſter along the ſtreet home wards: ſo that the whole made a 
5 long proceſhon. | | $5 
5 Culina denotes a place where victuals are cooked; and as the 
b ſlayes followed their maſters with veſſels of fire placed under the 
; diſhes ſo as to keep them warm, and, in a manner to dreſs them 
8 as they went along, each of theſe might be looked upon as a move- 


Wle or travelling kitchen ; ſo that the maſters might be ſaid to be fol- 
lowed each by his own kitchen. | | 


251. Corbulo.) A remarkable ſtrong and valiant man in the 
time of Nero. Tacitus ſays of him—Corpore ingens erat & 
fupra experientiam ſapientiamque erat validus. 


not bending or ſtooping, leſt the ſoup, or ſauce, which they con- 


off. The tot vaſa ingentia, and tot res—ſhew that the ſportula, 
above mentioned, was of a magnificent kind, more like the ſplen- 
dor of a cœna reta—a ſet and full ſupper, than the ſcanty diſtribu- 
tion of a dole-baſket. _ | a : | 
 252—3., Unhappy little flave.) Who was hardly equal to the 
durthen which he was obliged to carry, in fo uncaſy a ſituation, as 
not daring to ſtir his head, H [9 | 


252. An upright top.] The top of the head, on which the 
veſſels of fire and provifions were carried, mult be quite upright, 


tained, ſhould be ſpilt as they went along, or veſſels and all ſlide 
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Servulus infelix; & curſu ventilat! ignem. Slave c 
Scinduntur tunicæ ſartæ: modò longa coruſcat Botche. 
Sarraco veniente abies, atque W pinum 2:: dit 
Plauſtra vehunt, nutant alte, populoque minantur. he w. 
Nam i procubuit, qui ſaxa Liguſtica portat = Carts « 
Axis, & everſum fudit ſuper agmina montem, 3 But if 
Quid ſupereſt de corporibus? quis membra, quis ofa Wi Hath f. 
Invenit? obtritum vulgi perit omne cadaver 200 . tu 
More animæ. Domus interea ſecura patellas B What 
Jam lavat, & bucca foculum excitat, & ſonat undi Wl a” 


253. In running ventilates, &c.] He blew up, or cd, the il : In the : 
fire under the proviſions, by the current of air which he excited in | L The di 


haſtening on with his load. Theſe proceſſions Umbritius ſeems t a 
reckon among other cauſes of the ſtreet being crowded, and mad: 
diſagreeable and inconvenient for paſſengers. 18 
2254. Botched coats are torn.] Some refer this to the old botchel =] g's 5 
clothes of theſe poor ſlaves but I ſhould rather imagine, that Un. 1 
britius here introduces a new circumſtance, which relates to the 1 2 
Foor in general, whoſe garments being old, and only hanging tog. 0 
ther by being botched and mended, are rent and torn off thet e 2861. 
backs, in getting through the crowd, by the violence of the preſs, AR ; ſod t 
which is increafed by the number of maſters and ſervants, who ar: E 
hurrying along with the contents of the ſportula. di pe 
A long fir-tree. | Another inconvenience ariſes from the "Tr 
paſſing of timber carriages among the people in the ſtreets. Se- to brit 
Neca, Epiſt. xl. Longo vehiculorum . pinus aut abies de- N 
ferebatur vicis intrementibus. 3 
Brandiſbes.] Coruſco ſigniſies to brandiſn or ſhake ; 216 . 
neut. to wave to and fro- which muſt be the caſe of a long itick, Wi about 
of the end eſpecially, on a carriage. This may be very dangerous WWF 262 
if approached too near. has” 
255. The c<aggon comir 55 ] Moving on its way—farracum fig 8 05 
nifics & waggon, or wain, for the purpoſe of carying timber. LEE: 
256. They nod on high.] Theſe trees being placed high on the fret 
_ carriages, and lying out beyond them at each end, tremble aloft, and TIT 
| threaten the deſtinction of the people. the 4; 
| 257. But i the axle, &c.] i. e. If the gode errisge has over 2462 
turned, by the- Breaking of the axle- tree. for & 
Liguſtian ſtonec.] Which were hewn, in vaſt maſſes, is ks 


Liguria, from the quarrics of the Apennine mountains. 


258. The overturned mountain. 631 ring denoting the 1 im- 
menſity of he block of ſtone, 
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: clave carries; and in running ventilates the fire, — 
WW otched coats are torn.— Now a long fir-tree bran- 


diſhes, 


The waggon coming, and a pine other 25 5 / people 
Carts carry, they nod ou high, and threaten the 
hut if the axle, which carries the Liguſtian ſtones, 
WT Hath fallen down, and hath poured forth the over- 


turned mountain upon the crowd, [—who 


: What remains of their bodies ? who finds members 
Bones? every carcaſe of the vulgar, ground to 


powder, periſhes [ ſecure now waſhes 


| f In the manner of the ſoul. Meanwhile, the family 
he diſhes; and raiſes up a little fire with the cheek; 


and makes a ſound with anointed 


2 58. Upon the crowd.) Agmen denotes a troop or company; 
alſo a number of people walking together, as in a crowded ſtreet. 
259. What remains, Sc.) If ſuch an immenſe maſs, ſhould, 


in its fall, light upon any of the people, it muſt grind them to atoms; 
no trace of a human body, its limbs or bones, could be found. 
= 261. [nthe mauner of the ſoul. i. e.] The particles which com- 
W poſed the body could no mort be found, than could the ſoul which 
is immortal; both would hate ſeemed to have vaniſned away, and 


diſappeared together. 


— Mean while.) Interea—q. d. While the ſlave is gone 
to bring home the proviſions, and is cruſhed to pieces, by the fall 


of a ſtone-carriage, in his way. See J. 2 Wy 
—— T he family. | The ſervants of the fami 


262. The diſhes.) Patella ſignifies any fort of diſh to hold 
meat, —One waſhes and prepares the diſhes which are to hold the 
meat when 1t arrives. 5 „5 

— Raiſe up a littie fire; c.] Another in order to prepare the 
fire for warming the water, for bathing before ſupper, blows it with 


his mouth. Hence it is faid—bucca foculum cxcitat—alluding to 


the diſtenſion of the cheeks in the act of blowing. 


| 262—3. With anointed ſcrapers. | Strigil—denotes an inſtrument 
tor ſcraping the body after bathing—It had ſome oil put on it to 
make it ſlide with leſs friction over the ſkin; Strapers were made 


H 


y, (Comp. 1. 264.) 
& fafe at home, and knowing nothing of what had happened, ſet 
& about preparing for ſupper. | 
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Strigilibus, pleno & componit lintea gutto. 
Hæc inter pueros variè properantur : at ille 
Jam ſedet in ripa, tetrumque novitius horret 20 
Porthmea; nec ſperat cœnoſi gurgitis alnum 
Infelix, nec habet quem porrigat ore trientem. 
Reſpice nunc alia, ac diverſa pericula noctis: 
Quod ſpatium tectis ſublimibus, undè cerebrum 
Leſta ferit, quoties rimoſa & curta feneſtris 2)5 


of gold, ſilver, iron, or the like, which, when gathered up, o . he 
thrown down together, made a clattering ſound. 5 | Now 
263. Puts together the napkins. ] Lintea—linen napkins, 0 What | 
towels, made uſe of to dry the body after bathing ; theſe he fold A pot-! 
and lays in order. 5 Ts pl c 
A full cruſe.) Gutto—a ſort of oil-cruet; with a long au 1 

narrow neck, which poured the oil, drop by drop, on the body ak | 
ter bathing, and then it was rubbed. all over it. x | | 267. 
264. Theſe things among the ſervants, c.] Each ſervant, u ſmall pi 
his department, made all the haſte he could, to get things ready three fa 

- againſt the ſupper ſhould arrive. | | S KILL 
— But be.] IIle—i. e. The ſervulus infelix (which vw WR Ws lu 
read of, I. 253.) in his way home, with his load of proviſions, ; in his 
killed by the fall of a block of ſtone upon him. 25 in te! 
265. Sits upon the bank.) Of the river Styx.— By this ac. The 
count of the deceaſed, it is very clear, that Juvenal was no Epicu WI puniſhy 
rean, believing the ſoul to periſh with the body, which ſome hae WIR be do 
wrongly inferred, from what he ſays, 1. 261, more animæ. Comp. which 
be L ie. Eo NY Lecks, 

- A novice.] Juſt newly arrived, and now firſt beholding WR = 26 

ſuch a ſcene, : VV and a 
265—6. The hideous ferryman.] Porthmea—from Gr. og He the fe 

a ferryman, one who ferries people over the water. Charon, the bitan 
fabled ferryman of hell, is here meant. Ry | ſtreet 
266. Nor does he hope for the boat, &c.) Alnus properly ſgn- 22 

fies an alder-tree ; but as the wood of this tree was uſed in mak- none 
ing boats, it therefore by met.— ſigniſies a boat. ty 3 
As the poor deceaſed had died a vielent death, and ſuch a one and, 
as diſſipated all the parts of his body, ſo as that they could not be UP! 
collected for burial, he could not paſs over the river Styx, but mult Wi ling 
remain on its banks an hundred years, which was held to be the WF ha 
caſe of all unburied bodies. See Virg. En. vi—325—29. 36; mal 
—6. and Hor. Lib. i. Ode xxviii. 35—6. This tuation was | dal 
reckoned very to be unhappy. 9 the 
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crapers, and put together the napkins with a full 


Theſe things amongſt the ſervants are variouſly ha-- 
I tened : but he 264 [black 


erryman; nor does he hope for the boat. of the 
= muddy gulph, EN ee 
Wretch [that he is |—nor hath he a farthing which 
= he can reach forth from his mouth. [night: 

= Now conſider other, and different dangers of the 
ins, What ſpace from high roofs, from whence the brain 


e folly | 5 A pot-ſherd ſtrikes, as often as, from the windows, 
no n cracked and broken 270 
ody ak 


* 267. Nor hath he a farthing, c.] The triens was a very 


rant, u {mall piece of money the third part of the as, which was about. 


5 three farthings of our money. It was a cuſtom among the Greeks, 
to put a piece of money into the mouth of a dead perſon, which 


in the manner he was, could not have this done for him. 


$ he does elſewhere, to ridicule the idle and fooliſh ſuperſtitions, 
= which the Romans had adopted from the Greeks, upon thoſe ſub- 


the former already given, ariſe from the dangers. which tke inha- 
bitants, the poorer ſort eſpecially, are expoſed to, in walking the 
ſtreets by night. —Theſe he ſets forth with much bamour. 


tioned, l. 196—202. | 


they may happen to alight, 


ow fits on the bank, and, a novice, dreads the 


WT was ſuppoſed to be given to Charon, as his fare, for the paſſage 
n his boat, over the river Styx. This unhappy man being killed 


= Though Juvenal certainly believed a future ſtate of rewards and 
= puniſhments. (Tee Sat. ii. I. 153.) yet he certainly means here, as 


} | jefts, as well as on many others relative to their received mythology. | 
= 268. Nox conſider, c.] Umbritius {till purſues his diſcour,. 
and adds freſh reaſons for his- departure from Rome: whichs like 


2 Other-and digerent dangers. J Beſides thoſe already men- 


269. What ſpace from high roofs.) Hoy high the houſes are, 
and, conſequently, what a long way any thing has to fall, from the. 
upper windows. into the ſtreet, on people's heads that. are paſ- 
ſing by; and therefore muſt came with the greater force; inſomuch 
that pieces of broken ea-chen ware, coming from ſuch a height, 
make a mark in the int pavement below, and, of courſe, mutt. 
daſh out the brains of the unfortunate paſſenger on whoſe head 
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Vaſa cadunt, quanto percuſſum pondere ſignent, 
Et lædant ſilicem: poſſis ignavus haberi, 

Et ſubiti caſus improvidus, ad cœnam ſi 
Inteſtatus eas; adeò tot fata; quot Ha 

Nocte patent vigiles, te prætereunte, feneſtræ. 27; 
Ergo optes, votumque feras miſerabile tecum, 
Ut ſint contentæ patulas effundere pelves. 
Ebrius, ac petulans, qui nullum fortè cecidit, 
Dat pœnas, noctem patitur lugentis amicum 
Pelidæ; cubat in factem, mox deinde ſupinus : 280 
Ergo non aliter poterit dormire : QUisBUsDam 
SOMNUM RIXA FACIT ; ſed quamvis improbus annis, 
Atque mero fervens, cayet hunc, quem coccina læna 


272. Idle.] Ignayus—indolent—negligent of your affairs. q. 
d. A, man who goes out to ſupper, and who has to walk home 
through the ſtreets at night, may be reckoned very indolent, and 
careleſs of his affairs, .as well as very improvident, if he does not 
make his will before he ſets out. ; : 

274. As many fates.) As many chances of being knocked on 
the head, as there are open windows, and pcople watching to 
throw down their broken crockery into the ſtreet, as you paſs along. 

276. Therefore you ſhould defire, &c.] As the beſt thing which 
yo1 can expect, that the people at the windows would content 
themſelves with emptying their naſtineſs which is in their pots up- 

on you, and not throw down the pots themſelves, | 
Pelvis is a large baſon or veſſel, wherein they waſhed their feet, 
or pat to more filthy uſes. Ws „ 

27d. One drunken, Qc.] Umbritius among the nightly dan- 
gers of Reme, recounts that which ariſes from meeting drunken 
rakes in then cups. os Le N e 
Drunken and petulant.] We may imagine him in his way 
from ſome tayern, vy much in liquor, and very ſaucy and quar- 
relſome, hoping to pick a ayarrel, that he may have the pleaſure of 
beating ſomebody before he gts home — to fail of this, is puniſh- 


o 


ment to him. | 
279. The night of Pelides.) The poet humourouſly compares 
the uneafineſs of one of theſe young Slows, on miſſing a quarrel, 
to the diſquiet of Achilles (the ſon of Fdeus) on the loſs of his 
mend Patroclus ; and almoſt tranſlates the «ſcription which Ho- 


% 
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t eceis fall, with what weight they mark and wound 
e ſtricken flint: you may be accounted idle, 

nd improvident of ſudden accident, if to ſupper 

| ou go inteſtate ; there are as many fates as, in 

275 8 mat-... --. [ paſs by. 275 

i Night, there are watchful windows open, while you 

WT Therefore you ſhould defire, and carry with you a 

t ) miſerable wiſh, [ ſons. 

| That they may be content to pau forth broad ba- 

One drunken and petulant, wl no haply hath Kil- 

led nobody, 


Is puniſhed; ſuffers the niglit of Pelides mourning 


His friend; he lies on his face, then preſently ON 
His bacz; 280 


For otherwiſe he could not ſleep: To sou 
ES) A QUARREL CAUSES SLEEP: but tho“ wicked from 


years . 1 Ja ſcarlet cloke 
And heated with wine, he is aware of him whom 


mer gives of that hero's reſtleſſneſs on that occaſion. II. 2 FR 1. 10, 11 
A | 
A ol ems [or OT Ty (BE Core aol by ble 


Tae, Ade d- ng, 


Nunc lateri incumbens, iterum m poſt paulo ſupinus 
Corpore, nunc. pronus. 
So the poet compares this W youth, as toſſing and tumb- 
ling in his bed, firſt on his face, then on his back (ſupinus) —thus  . 
endeayouring to amuſe the reſtleſſneſs of his mind, under the diſ- 
appointment of having met nobody to quarrel with and beat—thus, 
wearying himſelf, as it were, into ſleep. 
2281. Tofomea quarrel, &c.] This reminds one of Proy. iv. 
16.—“ For they (the wicked and evil mens v. 14. ): ſleep not, ex- 
cept they have done miſchief, and their fl: ep is taken away, un- 
| s leſs they cauſe ſome one to fall.“ | 
. 282. Wicked from his yea! 4] Improbus allo {ipnifies kad . 
1 raſh, violent, preſumptuous, — Though he be all theſe owing to his 
young time of life, and heated alſo Wich liquor, yet he takes. Care 
whom he aſſaults. | 
283. A ſcarlet cloke.} Inſtead of attacking, he will avoid an,r 
nich man or noble, whom he full well knows from his dreſs, a: 
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Vitari jubet, & comitum longiffimus ordo; 28. 
Multum præterea flammarum, atque ænea lampaz, 
Me, quem Luna folet deducere, vel breve lumen 
Candelz, cujus diſpenſo & tempero filum, 
Contemnit : miſerz cognoſce procemia rixæ, 

Si rixa eſt, ubi tu pulſas ego vapulo tantim. 

Stat contra, ſtarique jubet; parere neceſſe eſt ; 290 
Nam quid agas, cum te furioſus cogat, & idem 
Fortior ? unde venis? exclamat : cujus aceto, 
Cujus conche tumes ? quis tecum ſectile porrum 
Sutor, & elixi vervecis labra comedit ? _ 
Nil mihi reſpondes ? aut dic, aut accipe calcem: 295 
Ede ubi confiſtas ; in qua te quzro proſeucha ? 


well as from the number of lights and attendants which accompany 
"The lena was a fort of cloke uſually worn by ſoldiers ; but on- 
ly the rich and noble could afford to wear thoſe which were dyed in 
ſcarlet. Coccus fignifies the ſhrub which produced the ſcarlet 
grain, and coccinus implies what was died with it of a ſcarlet colour. 
285. Brazen lamp.) This fort of lamp, was made of Corin- 
thian brafs 2 it was very expenfive, and could only fall to the ſhare 
of the opulent, % + yew e 
286. Me whom the Moon, c.] Who walk by moon: light, or at 
moſt, with a poor, ſolitary, ſhort candle, which I ſnuff with my fin- 
gers: — Such a one he holds in the utmoſt contempt. | 
288. Know the preludes, 5c.) Attend a little, and hear what 
the preludes are of one af theſe quarrels, if that can properly be 
called a quarrel, where the beating is by the affailant only). 
Rixa ſigniſies a buffeting and fighting, which laſt feems to be the 
ſenſe in this place, viz. if that can be called fighting, where the 
battle is all on one ſide. Vf. RY 
290, He flands oppoſite.) Directly in your way, to hinder your 
pafſing—and orders you to ſtop.  _ „ 5 
291. Whatcan you do, c.] You muſt ſubmit, there's no ma- 
king any reſiſtance; you are no match for fuch a furious man. 
292. With qhoſe vinegar. &c,) Then he begins his taunts, in 
hopes to pick a quarrel, Where have you been, ? with wboſe four 
Vine have you been filling yourſelt. 
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28% commands to avoid, and a very long train of at- 

Npas, Wl tendants, | lamp. 285 

N geſides a great number of lights, and a brazen 
Me whom the moon is wont to attend, or the ſhort 
9 be . T.nlate, 


Of a candle, the wick of which I diſpoſe and regu- 
290 He deſpiſes: know the prelude of a wretched quar- 

2 A b l[beaten. 
ff it be a quarrel where you ſtrike and I only am 
He ſtands oppoſite, and bids you ſtand ; it is neceſa 
$ 0 290 [ and he 
For what can you do, when a madman compels, 
The ſtronger ! © Whence come you,“ he exclaims, 
with whoſe vinegar, _ “ you 
With whoſe bean, ſwell you? what cobler with 
W <© Sliced leek, and a boiled ſheep's head, hath eaten? 
Do you anſwer me nothing ?—either tell or take 
"2 kick: 295 [“ ſhall I ſeek you?“ 
“Tell where you abide—in what begging-place 


293. With evhoſe bean, &c.) Conchis means a bean in the ſhell, 
| and thus builed—a common food among the lower ſort of peo- 
ple, and very filling, which is implied by tunes | 
at cobler.) He now falls foul of your company, as 
well as your entertainment. 1 
294. Sliced leet.) Sectilis ſigniſies any thing that is or may bg 
eaſily cut aſunder. But ſee Sat. xiv. 1. 133, note. — 59 
—— 4 boiled ſheep's head.] Vervex particularly ſigniſies a we- 
ther ſheep, —Labra the lips, but here, by ſynec. for all the fleſh 
about the Jaws. N . TE 
295. A tick, ) Calx properly fignifes the heel - but by meton. 
2 ſpurn or kick with the heel. ; an Wag 
296. Where do you abide. ] Conſifto ſignifies to abide, ſtay, or 
keepin one place,. here I ſuppoſe it to allude to taking a conſtant 
ſtand, as beggars do in order to beg; as if the affailant, in order 
to provoke the man more, whom he is wanting to quarrel with, 
meant to treat him as inſolently as poſſible, and ſhould ſay—*< Pray 
let me know where you take your ſtand for begging ??— This 
idea ſeems countenanced by the reſt of the line. | 3 
— In evhat begging-place, &c.] Proſeucha properly ſignfies à 
place of prayer (from the Gr. wevot: Ae ) in the porches of 
which beggars ufed to take their ſtand. Hence by met. a place 
where beggars ſtand to afk.alms of them who paſs by. | 


Dicere ſi tentes aliquid, tacituſve recedas, 


Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti. (te 


Non deerit: clauſis domibus, poſtquam omni 
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: edas, if you 
Tantundem eſt : feriuntpariter : vadimonia deindè Wi ſi 
Irati faciunt. Libertas pauperis hæc eſt: us amo 


Pulſatus rogat, & pugnis conciſus adorat, - 300 Bind) 
Beate 
That! 
I : Vet n 


Nec tamen hoc tantùm metuas: nam qui ſpoliet 


ubique | 


; 3 
Fixa catenatæ ſiluit compago tabernæ. | Be w. 
Interdum & ferro ſubitus graſſator agit rem, 305 Fixed 
Armato quoties tutæ cuſtode tenentur And 
Et Pontina palus, & Gallinaria pinus. =: 

298. They equally ſtrile.] After having ſaid every thing to ir- Both 
fult and provoke you, in hopes of your giving the firſt blow, you get 
nothing by not anſwering ; for their determination is to beat you—- Wl che by 
therefore either way, whether you anſwer—or whether you are yen: 

filent, the event will be jult the ſame—it will be all one. A 

| Then angry, &c.] Then in a violent paſſion, as if they - ay 
had been beaten by yon, inſtead of your being beaten by them— = 

away they go, ſwear the peace againſt you, and make you pive = af 

bail, as the aggreſſor, for the aſſault. 8 3 

- 299. This is the liberty, Sc.] So that, after all our boaſted 49 0 
freedom, a poor man at Rome is in a fine ſituation all the liberty wal 

he has, is to aſk, if beaten, and to ſupplicate earneſtly, if bruiſed 2 5 
unmercifully with fiſty-cuffs, that he may return home, from the er 
place where he was ſo uſed, without having all his teeth beat out lab! 
ef his head—and perhaps he is to be proſecuted and ruined at law, 555 
as the aggreſſor. | „„ Wo” 

302. Lei nellßer, c.] Umbritius, as another reaſon for re- 1 
tinng from Rome, deſcribes the perils. which the inhabitants are 1 _ 
from houſe and ſtreet robbers. _ 3 5 4 
03. The bruſes ſhut up.]. The circumſtance mentioned hett, . 
and in the next line, mark what he ſays to belong to the alia and 2 
diverſa pericula noctis, 1. 268. 33 2 

304. The chained hip,! Taberna has many ſiguiſications g it a 
denot2s any houfe made of boards, a tradeſman's ſhop, or Ware⸗ 4 

houſe; alfo an inn or tavern. © By the preceding Domibus, he 8. 


means private houſes — Here, there tore, we may underitand taber- 
n to denote the ſhops and taverns, which laſt were, probably kept, 
open longer than private houfes or ſhops ; yet even theſe are ſuppo- 
dl ta be faſtened up, and all ſilent and quiet within. -—This marks 
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1 : Tic you ſhould attempt to ſay any thing, or retire - 
einde BW © ſilent, _ (angry, they 
it amounts to the ſame : they equally ſtrike : then 


. 300 Bind you over. This is the liberty of a poor man; 

(tc Beaten he aſks, bruiſed witn fiſts he intreats, 300 
poliet That he may return thence with a tew of his teeth. 
mMns vet neither may you fear this only: for one who 


Mill rob you will not (here, every 
Be wanting, the houſes bein ug; — up, after, every 


Fixed faſtening of the chained ſhop hath been ſilent. 
= And ſometimes the ſudden”; N with a ſword 
Y does your buſineſs, _ 305 
Ls often as, with an armed guard, are kept ſafe 
- . W Both the Pontinian marſh, and the Gallinarian Pages: 
= 3 the lateneſs of the hour, when the horrid burglar 1s awake and 
abroad, and when there is not wanting a robber to deſtroy the ſecu- 
they iy of the ſleeping inhabitants. 
3 Compago figniſies a joining, or cloſure, as of planks, or boards 
1 give wirh which the taberdæ were built—fixa compago, denotes the fixed 
and firm manner in which they were compacted or faſtened together 
aſted Anductaà etiam per fingulos aſſeres grandi cateni—Vet. Schol.— 
berty « with a great chain introduced through every plank”—in order to 
aſe keep them from being torn alunder, and thus the e n 
Looks en by the robbers. 
000 The word ſiluit, here, ſnews that the building is put for the in- 
law, habitants within. Meton.— The noiſe and wry of the day war 
; over, and they were all retired to reſt. | 
8 305. The ſudden footpad.] Graffator means an aſſailant of an 
10 kind, ſuch as highwaymen, footpads, &c. One of theſe may 10 
on a ſudden from his lurking place upon you, and do your bufineſs 
th, dy ſtabbing you. Or perhaps the poet may allude to what is very 
ard. common in Italy at this day, namely aſſaſſins, who ſuddenly attack 
2 and ſtab people late at night. 
it 307. Pontinian marſb.] Strabo deſcribes this as in . 
Fee. a champaign country of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples; and Su- 
he et ſays, that Julius Cæſar had determined to dry up this marſh—iz 
ber- Vas a noted harbour for thieves. | 


——Gallmarian Pine] i. e. wood, by. on: This was htuatod 
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Sc inde huc omnes tanquam ad vivaria currunt. 
Qua fornace graves, qua non incude catenæ: 
Maximus in vinclis ferri modus, ut timeas, ne 310 

Vomer deficiat, ne marræ & ſarcula deſint. 
Felices proavorum atavos, felicia dicas 


Secula, quæ quondam ſub regibus atque tribunis 
Viderunt uno contentam carcere Romam. 


His alias poteram, & plures fubnectere cauſas: 315 
Sed jumenta vocant, & fol inclinat ; eundum eſt: 
Nam mihi commota jamdudum mulio virga 
Innuit: ergd vale noſtri'memor ; & quoties te 
Roma tuo refici pioperantem, reddet Aquino, 


near the bay of Cume, «al was another receptacle of robbers. 
When 45 places were ſo infeſted with thieves, as to make the 
environs dangerous for the inhabitants, as well as for travellers, a 
Zuard was ſent there to protect them, and to apprehend the offend- 
ers; when this was the caſe the rogues fled to Rome, where theß 
s themſelves . then theſe places were rendered 

E. 

303. As io the vivaries.] e are places where wild crea- 
vures live, and are protected, as deer in a park, fiſh in a {tew-pond, 
Kc. The poet means have, that they are not only protected in 
| Rome, but ally fd ſubſiſtence, like creatures, in vivaries, See 
Sat. i wk cr: 

What Rome was to thieves. * 1 out of their lurking pla- 
ces. in the country, that London is to chieves af our time. This, 
mult be the caſe of all great cities. 
30g. In what t furnace, Sc.] In this, and the two following 
knes, the poet, in a very humourous hyperbole, deſcribes the num- 
her of thieves to be ſo great, and to threaten ſuch a conſumption of 
won. in making fetters for them, ag to leave ſome apprehenſions of 
there being none leſt to make n. and omer implements 
of huſbandry. 

312. Our great grandfathers, Ee. ] i. e Our anceſtors of old 
time—proavorum atavos old grandſires, or anceſtors indefinitely. | 
313. Kings and tribunet.] After the expulſion of the Kings, 

tribunes with conſular authority, governed the republic. 
1 With one priſon. | Which was built in the forum, or mar- 
ket Packs at Rome, by Ancus Marius the fourth 1 Rob- 


1 
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Thus from thence hither all run as to vivaries. 
In what furnace, on what anvil, are not heavy 


chains? {that you may fear, leſt 310 
The greateſt quantity of iron (is uſed) in fetters, ſo 
The ploughſhare may fail, leſt hoes and ſpades may 

be wanting. = 5 
You may call our great-grand fathers happy, happy 
The ages which formerly, under Kings and tribuness 
Saw Rome content with one priſon. 315 

To theſe I could ſubjoin other and more cauſes: 
But my cattle callz and the ſun inclines, I muſt go: 


For long ſince the muleteer, with his ſhaken whip, 


Hath hinted to me: therefore farewell mindful of 
| me: and as often as e 
Rome ſhall reſtore you, haſtening tobe refreſhed, 

to your Aquinum, 


deries, and the other offences above mentioned, were then ſo fare, 
that this one gaol was ſufficient to contain all the offenders. 
315. And more _ i. e For my leaving Rome. bs 
316. My cattlecall.] Summon me away.—It is to be ſuppoſed, 
that the carriage; as ſoon as the loading was finiſhed (ſee J. 10.) 
had ſet forward, had overtaken Umbritius, and had been ſome? 


time waiting for him to proceed. | 


m——Inclinare meridiem 


— Theſun inclines.] From the meridian towards its ſettings 
SBentis— Honk. Lib. iii. Od. xvii. I. 5. 5 
317. The muleteey, | Or driver of the mules, which drew the 
tarriage containing the goods (ſee 1. 10.) had long ſince given a 
hint, by the motion of his whip, that it was time to be gone. 
This Umbritius, being deeply engaged in his diſcourſe, had not 
adverted to till now. „ 
318. Mindful of me.] An uſual way of taking leave, See 
Hor. Ode xxvii. Lib. iii. I. 14. _ 
Et memor noſtri Galatea vivas. | | 
319. Haſtening to be refreſhed.) The poets, and other ſtudi- 
vus perſons, were yery deſirous of retiring into the gountry from 
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Me -quoque ad Helvinam Cererem, veſtramque 

Dianam 1 | 320 
Convelle a Cumis : Satyrarum ego (ni pudet illas) 
Adjutor gelidos veniam caligatus in agros. 


the noiſe and hurry of Rome, in order to be refreſhed with quiet 
and repoſe, e 
Hor. Lib. i. Epiſt. xviii. 1, 104 : 
Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia rivus, &c, 
| See alſo that moſt beautiful paſſuge——OQO Rus, &c. Lib. ii, 
Sat. vi. l. 60—2. — 
319. Your Aguinum.] A town in the Latin Way, famous for 
Having been the birth-place of Juvenal, and to which, at times he 
retired. : Ws os | | 
320. Helvine Ceres.) Helvinam Ceterem—Helvinus is uſed by 
Pliny, to denote a ſort of fleſh-colour. Alxsw. Something, 
perhaps, approaching the yellowiſh colour of corn. Alſo a pale 
red colour—Helvus. Alxsw. But we may underſtand Ceres to 
be called Helvina here, from the fons Helvinus or Elvinus, which 
was near Aquinum. Near the fons Helyinus was a temple of 
Ceres, and alſo of Diana, the veſtiges of which are ſaid to re- 
main till this dax. 5 x; 
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elvins and to your Diana, 320 
1 of your Satires (unleſs they 


) | are aſhamed) : 55 
n helper, will come armed into your cold fields. 

; 221. Rend) om Uume. J. Convelle—pluck me away—by which 
4 * 4 ; unwillingneſs to be taken 


e Unbritius deſcribes his great ö ; 
© fromthe plac il nothing but his friendſhip for Ju- 
WS {coal could force him (as it were) from 5 | ; R 
322. Armed, c.] Caligatus.—the caliga was a ſort of Harneſs 
bor the leg, worn by ſoldiers, who hence were called Caligati. It 
zs uſed here metaphorically. | | 

« J (ſays Umbritius) unleſs your ſatires ſnould be aſhamed of 


0 
I. 


fo 


; he 

« my aſſiſtance, will come, armed a ; N 
by « attacks upon the people and manners of the times.” By this 
ing, n appears that Umbritius was himſelf a poe3- f 5 
pale — Tour cold fields «| Aquinum Was ſituated m 2 part of 
sto Campania, much colder than where Cum ſtood. 
hich | 
2 of 
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ARGUMENT. 


From the luxury and prodigality of Criſpinus, whon 
he laſhes ſo ſeverely, Sat. i. 26. Juvenal takes occa. Wi ouli 


ion ta deſcribè a ridiculous conſultation, held by Do. all ca 

_  mitiqn over a large turbot ; which was too big to he that 

. Contained in any diſh that could be found. The Ps. big e 

et with great wit and humour, deſcribes the ſenator; for it 

being ſummoned in this exigency, and gives a particu: "Conc, 

iar account of their characters, ſpeeches, and advice, the 
After long conſultation, it was propoſed that the fiſh 


the 


CE iterum Criſpinus; & eſt mihi ſæpe vo- 
-W Sg 5 
Ad partes; monſtrum nulla virtute redemptum 
A vitiis, æger, ſolaque libidine fortis:: 
Neticias viduæ tantum aſpernatur adulter. 
Quid refert igitur quantis jumenta fatiget 5 


Line 1.) Juvenal mentions him before, Sat. i. 27. He was an 
Agyptian by birth, and of a very low extraction; but having the 
good fortune to be a favourite of Domitian's, he came to great 
riches and preferment, and lived in the exerciſe of all kind of 


vice and debauchery. 
2. To his parts. } A metaphor taken from players, who when 
they finiſhed the ſcene they were to act, retired, but were called 
again to their parts, as they were ſucceſſively to enter and carry on 
the piece. | 25 | | Do 
* Thus Juvenal calls Criſpinus again to appear in the parts, or 
cChlaracters, which he has allotted him in his fatires. 
y no virtue, c.] He muſt be a monſter indeed, who 


* i . N 22 [ — * . es of 

lad not a ſingle virtue to refeue him from the total dominion of his 's 
vices. Redemptum, here, is metaphorical, and alludes to the 2 50 
_ ttate of a miſerable captive, who is enſlared to a tyrant maſter, and 3 


Has none to reſcue him from the bondage. 

3. Siel.] Hiſeaſed perhaps full of infirmitics, ſrom his lux- gat 
ny and debauchery. Ager alfo ſignifies weak—feeble, —This | 
kieaſe too, is to be here included, as oppoſed to fortis. 


whon 
occa. 
y Ds. 
to be 
* Po. 
ator; 
FHCUH- 
Vic, 


efih 
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W From vices—ſick, and {tro1 | 
The adulterer deſpiſes only the charms of a widow. 
What ſignifies it, therefore, in how large porches 


N 
4 
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SATIRE IV, 


A R G U M K N Ts 


ſbould be cut to pieces, and ſo dreſſed: at laſt they 


all came over to the opinion of the ſenator Montanus, 
that it ſhould be dreſſed whole, and that a Diſh 
big enough to contain it ſhould be made on purpoſe 


| per it. The council is then diſmiſſed, and the Satire 


concludes ; but not without a moſt ſevere cenſure on 


the emperor's injuſtice and cruelty towards ſome of 


the beſt and moſt worthy of the Romans. 


R* OLD again Criſpinus ! and he is often to 
A % Wha 


Lo his parts: a monſter by no virtue redeemed 
in luſt alone : 


he fatigues . N 5 


3 And Arong in luſt, &c.] Vigorous and ſtrong in the gratifica- 
| tion of his ſenſuality only. e 
4. The Adulterer deſpiſes, Qc.] q. d. Criſpinus, a eommon 


adulterer, ſins, only from the love of vice, he neither pretends in- 


tereſt or neceſſity, like thoſe who ſold their favours to laſcivious 
widows, in hopes of being their heirs. Sat. i. I. 38—42. he was 
too rich for this, but yet too wicked not to gratify his paſſions in 


the moſt criminal manner: he would not intrigue with a widow, - 


leſt he ſhould be ſuſpected to have ſome other motive than mers 


rice; therefore he deſpiſed this, though he avoided no other ipect- | 


es of lewdneſs. 


5. In howw large porches, &c.] It was a part of the Roman 
al porticos in their gardens, under which they 


luxury to build v 
rode in wet or hot weather, that they might be ſheltered from the 


grat heat of the ſun. Jumentum ſigniſies any labouring beaſt, ei⸗ 
oe 5 a | I : | 1 


PR 


s 
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Porticibus, quanta nemorum vectetur in umbri, 
Jugera quot vicina foro, quas emerit ædes? 


Hike. 


NRMUO MALUs FELIX 3- minime corruptor, & iden 
Inceſtus, cum quo nuper vittata jacebat How 
Sanguine adhuc vivo terram ſubitura ſacerdos. 1, n 
Sed nunc de factis levioribus: & tamen alter No 0 
Si feeiſſet idem; caderet ſub judice morum. 1 
Nam quod turpe bonis, Titio, Seioque, decebat Prielt 
Criſpigum': uid agas, cùm dira, & er omni 1 1 
ut 
e thee for cartiage. or draught. Sat. itt, 316. | It he 
6. Hoe great a ſhade, Nc.) Another piece of taxury 1 was, to be "A 
earried in fitters, along the ſhady trees of their groves, in ſult For v 
| weather. Do 
7. Acres near the orum.)._. Where land vas the moft valuable 165 
8 as being 1 in the dl of the city. | Criſp 
| What houſes, c.) What purchaſes be may have made of 
hes intke ſame lucrative ſituation. Comp. vat 1. 1; 105, and note, | Ueeme: 
: 8. No bad man, &c.] This was one of the paſſages, in which whom 
E ſpeaks more like a Chriſtians than a heathen, Comp. I. 12. 
i. 20, 21 partial 
A . A ruiner, a n of women. thoſe * 
| 9. Incgſtuous. ] Inceſtus— from in. and caſtus—in general | 15 ch. VL 
aſed to denote that ſpecies of unchaſtity, which confiſts in deſiling Cn 
thoſe who are near of kin— but, in the beſt authors, it ſigniſies niſum 
unchatte—allo guilty, profane. As in Hor. Lib, 1 iii. Ode 1-1. 29. he de 
ſæpe Dieſpiter 5 Sus 
| Negleduus inceſto addidit integrum: exere 
In this place it may taken in the ſenſe of profane, as denoting that 13 
ſort of unchaſtity, which is mixed with eee as in the in farou 
ſtance which follows, of defiling a veſtal virgin. puny 
9810. A fillettedpriefieſs.) The veſtal virgins, as prieſteſſes of him. 
Veſta, had fillets bound found their u made of ribbons, or the = 
ut, 
10. With Mood yet alive.] The veſtal virgins vowed chaſtity, and cutec 
if any broke their vow; they were buried alive; by a law of Numa 151˙⁵ 
Pompilius their founder. 4 1. 
n Lighter deeds.) i. e. Such faults as, in in; comparion with the a fel 
preceding, are anal, yet jnlily repre nnd would be ſe his 1 
men 
. that 
8 fe the 
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His cattle; in how great a ſhade of groves 5 may ; 
be carried, 3 


How many acres near the forum, what houſes he 
may have bought? and the ſame 
No BAD MAN 1s HAPPY: leaſt of all a corrupter, 
W inceſtuous, with whom there lay, lately, a filletted 


Prieſteſs, about to go under ground with blood as yet 
alive. 10 


W But now concerning lighter deeds: and yet another, - 
f he had done the ſame, would have fallen under 
the judge of manners: 


For what would be baſe in good men, in Titus, or 
SGeius, became [ every 


Cons: whatcanyoudo, fince dire, and foulerthan 


W deemed in a character leſs bande than that of Criſpinus, i in 
= whom they are in a manner eclipſed by greater. 

12. Under the judge, &c.] This ſeems to be a ſtroke at the 
partiality of Domitian, who puniſhed Maximilla, a veſtal, and 
thoſe who had defiled her, with the greateſt ſeverity. Suet. Domit. 
ch. vii. See note 2, on l. 60. 

Criſpinus was a favourite, and ſo he was ſuffered to eſcape pu- 
niſhment, however much he deſerved 1 it, as was the veſtal whom | 
he defiled, on the ſame account. 


Suet. ſays, that Domitian, particularly—Morum correctionem 
exercuit in veſtales. 
13. What would be baſe, &c.] 80 partial was Domitian to his 
favourite Criſpinus, that what would be reckoned ſhameful, and be 
puniſhed as a crime, in good men, was eſteemed very becoming in 
him.” 
— Titius, or Seius. 7 It does not appear who theſe were; 
but, probably, they wete ſome valuable men, who had been perſe- 
cuted by the crperoy for ſome ſuppoſed offences. See this Sat. J. 
151—2, 
14. What can you do, &cc.] g. d. What can one do with backs 
a fellow as Criſpinus ? what ſignifies ſatirizing his crimes, when 
his perſon is more odious and abominable than all that can be 
mentioned? What he is, is ſo much worſe than what he poes, 
that one is at a loſs how to treat him. 
This is a moſt ſevere ſtroke, and introduces what 
the gluttony and extravagance of 2 ng, 

? 1 e p "my 2 s 


follows on 
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Crimine perſona eſt? mullum ſex millibus emit, 1; 
Equantem ſanè paribus ſeſtertia libris, 

Ut perhibent, qui de magnis majora loquuntur. 
Conſilium laudo artificis, fi munere tanto 
Prercipuam in tabulis ceram ſenis abſtulit orbi. 
Eſt ratio ulterior, magnæ ſi miſit amicæ, 20 
Quæ vehitur clauſo latis {pecularibus antro. 
| Nil tale e emit ſibi: multa videmus, 


15.1 mullet] Mullus—a ſea fiſh, : a red or purple colour, 
3 called mullus, from mulleds, a kind of red or purple 
ſhoe, worne by ſenators and great perſons. Alxsw. I take this 
to be what is called the red mullet, or mullus barbarus, by ſome 
22721 barbel. Horace ſpeaks of this fiſh as a great dainty— 
Laudas, inſane, trilibrem 

Mullum— Hos. Sat. ii. Lib. ii. I. z 3—4. 
8⁰ that about three pounds was their uſual weight :—that it was 
a rarity to find them larger, we may gather from his laying, I. 36.— 
His breve pondus. 

But Crifpinus meets with one that weighed fix pounds, and 
rather than not purchaſe it, he pays for it the enormous ſum of fix 
thouſand ſeſterii, or fix ſeſtertia, making about 46/. 17s. 6d. of 
our money. 

For the manner of rockoning ſeſterces, ſee before, Sat. 1. 106, 
and note. | | 

This fiſh, eie ſtrictly was, was in great requeſt, as a 
dainty, among the Romans. Aſinius Celer, a man of conſular 

dignity under the emperor Claudius, is faid to have given 8000 
nummi (i. e. eight ſeſtertia) for one. See Senec. Epiſt. xcv. 
16. Truly equalling, &c.] That is, the number of ſeftertia 
were exactly equal to the number of pounds which the fiſh ire 
ſo that it coſt him a ſeſtertium per pound. 

17. As they report, &c.] 80 Criſpinus's flatterers give out, 
who, to excuſe his extravagance, probably repreſent the fiſh bigger 
than it was, for it is not eaſily credible that this ſort. of fiſh ever 
grows ſo large. Pliny ſays, that a mullet is not to be found that 
weighs more than two pounds.—Hor. ubi ſupr. goes as far as three 
n that, probably, theſe embelliſhers. of Criſpinus made 

the fiſh to be twice as big as it really was. 

18. I praiſe the device, &c.] If this money had been laid out 
in buying ſuch a rarity, in order to preſent it to ſome childleſs old 
man, and, by this, Criſpinus had ſucceeded ſo well, as to have be- 

come his chief heir, I ſhould commend ſuch an antfice, and ſay 
that the cortriver of it deſeryed ſome credit. 


8. \ 
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Crime, his perſon i is? —He bought a mullet for fix 
: ſeſtertia, 1 
YJ Trulyequallingtheſeſtertiatoa likenumberof pounds, 
As they report, who of great things ſpeak greater. 
We | praiſe = device of the contriver, if, with ſo large 
| a gt 
He . the chief WAX on the will of a child- 
leſs old man. 
There | is further reaſon, if he had fent i it toa great. 
miſtreſs, | 20 
Who is carried in a clofe litter with Loa windows. 
E no ſuch thing: he bought it for himſelf: we. 
ſee many things 


19. Hal e the chief wax. 7 It was | euſteniiry for wills to 
conſiſt of two parts: the firſt named the primi hæredes, or chief 
heirs, and was therefore called cera præcipua, from the wax which 
was upon it, on which was the firſt ſeal. The other contained the 
ſecundi hæredes, or lefler heirs : this was allo ſealed with wax 
This was called cera ſecunda. 

20. There is a further reaſon, &c.] There might kare been . 
a reaſon for his extravagance, even beyond the former; that is, if 
be had purchaſed it to have preſented to ſome rich woman of qua- 
lity, in order to have ingratiated himſelf with her as a miſtreſs, or . 
to induce her to leave him her fortune, or perhaps both. Comp. 
Sat. ili. 1 32—4, and ib. 129 — 30. 

21. Carried in a "cloſe litter, ] Antrum Peper figniſies a 
den, cave, or the like but here it ſeems to be deſcriptive of the 
455 or litter, in which perſons of condition were carried cloſe 

t up. 
ee TT Latis ſpecularibus. Specularzs f aw 
any thing whereby one may ſee the better, belonging to w | 
ſpectacles. The ſpecularis lapis was a ſtone clear ae : glaſs, cut 
into ſmall thin panes, and in old times uſed fo ; 
This was made uſe of in the conſtruction ohe knters, as glaſs i 14 

with us in our coaches and ſedan chairs, admit the light, and to 
keep out the weather. e B I Turns 
"The larger theſe windows were, h. more expentive they muſt be, 
and the more denote the quality - the owner: 5 

22. Expeft no ſuch thing, c.] If you expect to hear, that 
ſomething of the kind a % mentioned was a motive for what 

is did, or that he bl. any thing in view, which could in the 
leaſt excuſe it, . will be miſtaken; for the truth is, 0 


wg 
/ 
**% 
_ 


ONT | 


we 
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Quæ miſer & frugi non fecit Apicius: hoc tu 
© SuccinCtus patria quondam, Criſpine, papyro. 
HFloc pretium ſquame? potuit fortaſſe minoris 25 
e en emi. Provincia tanti | 
Vendit agros: ſed majores Apulia vendit. - 
Quaales tunc epulas ipſum glutiſſe putemus 
Induperatorem, cùm tot ſeſtertia, partem _ 4 
Exiguam, & modicæ ſumptam de margine cœnæ zo 
Purpureus magni ructarit ſcurra palat | 
Jam princeps equitum, magni qui voce ſolebat 


bought it only for himſelf, without any other end or view than to 
gratify his own nels and glutton x. | | 
23. Apicius FA noted epicure and glutton in the days of 
Nero. He wrote a volume concerning the ways aud means to pro- 
_ voke appetite, ſpent a large eſtate on his guts, and, growing poor 
and deſpiſed, hanged himſelf, Pr EO WT. 20 

The poet means, that even Apicius, glutton as he was, was 
yet a mortified and frugal man in compariſon of Criſpinus. 
„ Thou Criſpinus, haſt done, what Apicius never did.” 


24. Formerly girt round, Sc.] q. d. Who waſt, when thou firſt 2 
cameſt to Rome, a poor Egyptian, and hadſt not a rag about thee, Su: 
better than what was made of- the flags that grow about the river g =P 

Nile. Of the papyrus, ropes, mats, and among other things, pal 0 

a {ort of clothing was made. „„ f din 
his, flag, and the leaves of it, were equally called papyrus, Fi 

See Sat. i. 1. 26—7, where Criſpinus is ſpoken of much in the pn 

J ER OT 6 0 Er. 

25. Theprice of a ſcale.) Squamæ, here, by ſynec. put for the luſc 
fiſh itſelf: but, by this manner of expreſſion, the poet ſhews his Thi 
tempt of Criſpinus, and means to make his extravagance as __ 

eonttaptible as he cka mn. N eee 5 

2 2 213 &c.] In ſome of the provinces which had be- be 

come ſubject. V 

laid out 5 . my 19 25 os NT OI 2s (ſe 

A part of Italy near the Adriatic gulph, 1 
very cheap, either from the barrenneſs . 
ountains, or from the unwholeſome- pe 
bulus— Ss He, 5 

Pia notos | [0 


| Quos torret — . . OY 

| „ | e . 
e 8 . | 9 1. Sat. V. l 77—8. 
7. d. The price” of this fiſh would pete an eftate in 


DIY 4 


IV. 


25 
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Which the wretched and frugal Apicius did not; this 
thou [didſt]} 


| Criſpinus, formerly girt with your own 0 l g. 
ss this the price of a ſcale? perhaps, at Jeſs mi 


The fiſherman, than the fiſh, be bought. At 10 woch 


a province 
Sells fields: but Apulia ſells greater, [himſelf 


What dainties then can we think the emperor 


ö | To have ſwallowed, when ſo many feſtertia, a ſmall 
YH ek and taken from the margin of a moderate 


Tupper, . 30 
A pui rple buffoon of the great palace belched? Eng 
Now chief of knights, who uſed, with a Joud voice, 


Z ſome of the provinces; j but in Apulia, a very extcaſire 


one, 


* Nay, in Apulia, if you bargain well, 
f A manor would coſt leſs than ſuch a meal. 

28. The emperor, &c.] Domitian.—q. d. What muſt we ſup⸗ 
poſe to be done by him, in order to procure dainties? how much 
expence mult he be at to gratify his appetite, if Criſpinus can ſwal⸗ 
low what coſt ſo many ſeſtertia in one diſh, and that not a princi- 
pal one; not taken from the middle, but merely ſtanding as a fide» 
diſh at the edge of the table; not a part of ſome great ſupper, given 
on an extraordinary occaſion, but of a common ordinary m 75 85 


For leſs Tae provinces whale acres ſell: ets 
5 


31. Belched.] The indigeſtions and crudities, which are gene . | 


rated in the ſtomachs of thoſe who feed on various rich and 
luſcious dainties, 2 flatulencies, and nauſeous eructations. 
The poet, here, to expreſs the more ſtrongly his abhorrence of Criſ· 
pinus's extrabagant es uſes the word rufarit—Wg effect for 
the cauſe. . See Sat. iii. 233, note. 


——Apu . buffoon. | Nolosger clad with the papyrus of Ægypt 


(ſee note on 1. 24.) but decked in ſumptnous apparel, en 
with p DO Sat. i. 2. 
Criſpinus, Tyrias humero revocante lacernas. 


Though advanced to great dignity, by the favour of the empera - 
yet — himſelf down to the low ſervility and meanneſs o 


court-jeſter or buffoon. 5 
32. Chief of knights.] i. e. - Chief of the equeſtrian order. 
Horace hath a thought like this, concerning a low 


/ 


* 
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Vendere municipes pactà mercede ſiluros? 
Incipe Calliope, licet hic conſidere: non eſt 
Cantandum, res vera agitur: narrate-pueliz . 3; 
Pierides; profit mihi vos dixiſſe puellas. 
Cum jam ſemianimum laceraret Flavius orbem 
Ultimus, & calvo ſerviret Roma Neroni; 
Incidit Adriaci ſpatium admirabile rhombi, 


ſlave, who, like Criſpinus, had beeen advanced to equeſtrian 
W e ee 
. +  Sedilibuſque in primis equess 
1 w_ Othone contempto ſedet. Epod. iv. l. 15—16. 
See before, Sat. ul. 159, and notmmmͥe. 

32 —3. Who iſed.—to fell, &c.] Who uſed formerly, in his 
flag-jacket (I. 24.) to cry fiſh about the ſtreets. | 

Shads. | What the ſiluri were, I cannot find: certainly 
defined; but moſt agree that they were a {mall and cheap kind of 
fiſh, taken in great numbers out of the river Nile—hence the poet 


men.—A1nSW. | ay 

For hire.) Various are the reading of this place —as 
_ frafta de merce pacta de merce—pharia de merce but I think, 
with Cauſabon, that pactà mercede gives the eaſieſt and belt ſenſe: 
it Kill exaggerates the wretchednefs and poverty of Criſpinus at his 
outlet in life, as it denotes, that he not only got his living by bawl- 
ing fiſh about the ſtreets, but that theſe fiſh were not his own, and 
_ that he ſold them for the owners, who bargained with him to pay 
him ſa much for his pains—patta mercede—lit,—for agreed wages 


3.4. Calliope.] The mother of Orpheus, and chief of the nine 


muſes: ſaid to be the inventreſs of heroic verfe. 2 

Jo heighten the ridicule, Juvenal prefaces his narrative with 
a burleſque invocation of Calliope, and then of the reſt of the 
muſes. „„ „ : 
Here you may dvell.] © A ſubject of ſuch importance re- 


quires all your attention, and is not lightly to be paſſed over, there- 


fore, here you may fit down with me, 


34—5. Not ſing.] Not conſider it as a matter of mere invention, 
and to be treated, as poetical fictions are, with flights of fancy: 


my theme is real fact, therefore—non eſt cantandum—it is not a 


{abject for heroic ſong Or, tibi underſtood, you are not to fing— 


Begin Calliope, but not to ſing : : 1 
Plain honeſt truth we for our ſubie@ bring. Duxx. 


jeeringly ſtyles them municipes, q. d. Criſpinus's own country-- WR 
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W To ſell his own country ſhads for hire. SER 
Begin'Calliope, here you may dwell: you mult not 
Ling, a real matter is treated: relate it ye Pierian 35 
Maids—let it avail me to have called ye maids 
When now the laſt Flavius had torn the half - dead 
World, and Rome was in bondage to bald Nero, 
There fell a wondrous ſize of an Adriatic turbot, 


35. Relate. . Narrate correſponds with the non eſt centandum 
g. d. deliver it in {imple narrative. | 
35—6. Pierian maids.) The muſes were called Pierides, from 
Pieria, a diſtrict of Theſſaly, where was a mountain, off which 
Jupiter, in the form of a ſhepherd, was fabled to have begotten 

them on Mnemoſyne. See Ov. Met. vi. 114. 85 | 
36. Let it avail me, &c.] He banters the poets who gave 
the appellations of Nymphæ and Puellz to the muſes, as if com- 
plimenting them on their youth and chaſtity. It is eaſily ſeen that 
the whole of this inyocation is burleſque. | 1 5 e 
37. When now.) The poet begins his narrative, which he 
introduces with great ſublimity, in this and the following line; 
thus finely continuing his irony; and at the ſame time dating the 
fact in ſuch terms, as reflect a keen and due ſeverity on the cha- 
rater of Domitian. i | 8 e 
— The lit Flavius.) The Flavian family, as it was im- 
perial, began in Veſpaſian, and ended in Domitian, whoſe mon- 
{trous cruelties are here alluded to, not only as affecting the city of 
Rome, but as felt to the utmoſt extent of the Roman empire, tear- 
ing, as it were, the world to pieces. Semianimum—half dead 
deen, Nee. . 
38. Served bald Nero.] Was in bondage and ſlavery to the 
tyrant Domitian. This emperor was bald, at which he was ſo 
diſpleaſed, that he would not ſuffer baldneſs to be mentioned in 
his preſence. He was called Nero, as all the bad emperors 
were, from his cruelty. Servire—implies the ſervice which is 
paid to a tyrant: parere that obedience which is paid to a good 
prince. 25 6 wad” Ky din 
39. There fell, &c.] Having related the time when, he now 
mentions the place where, this large turbot was caught. It was 
in the Adriatic Sea, near the city of Ancon, which was built by 
a people originally Greeks, who alſo built there a temple of Venus. 
This city ſtood on the ſhore, at the end of a bay which was formed 
by two promontories, and made a curve like that of the elbow 
when the arm is bent—hence it was called &yzwr, the elbow. 
The poet, by being thus particular, as if he were relating an event, 
every circumſtance of which was of the utmoſt importance, en- 
hances the irony. | 


3 
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Ante domum Veneris, quam Doticaſuſtinet Ancon, 4, 1 Befor 2. 
Implevitque ſinus : neque enim minor hæſerat illi;, . "oy 
90115 operit glacies Mzotica, ruptaque tandem Into 5 
Solibus effundit torpentis ad oſtia Ponti, | lich 
Deſidia tardos, & longo frigore pingues. * 8 
Deſtinat hoc monſtrum cymbe-linique magiſter 4j by. Pc 
Pontifici ſummo : quis enim proponere talem, Slow b 
Aut emere auderet? cam plena littora multo The 
Delatore forent: diſperſi eb algit For th 
The Syracuſans, 3 fled to this part of Italy EL the tyranny 14 105 ſz 
of Dionyſius, were originally from the Dorians, a people 5 Or 0 | 
Achaia : hence Ancon 1s called Dorica: it was the metropolis of An in 
Picenum. Ancona is now a confidergble city i in Italy, and belongs i WOT 
to the papacy. Bs ys 
40- Suftains. | Sultinet does not barely mean, that this temple the 1 
of Venus ſtood at Ancon, but that it was upheld and main- ny 
tained, in all its worſhip, rites, and  cerynioniies, by the inhabi. kay 
41. Into a net.] Sinus, lit. means the boſom or bo w ofthe 5 
net, which the turbot was fo large as entirely to fill. 
— Stuck.) Heæſerat—had * itſelf, fo as to tick Juven: 
al; Cthe 
42. The Maolic ice.] The Mrzotis was a vaſt lake, which in <a. 
the winter was frozen over, and which, when thawed in ſummer * # 
cliſcharged itſelf i into the Euxine Sea, by the Cimmerian Bol. at A 
2 "Ty 
Here vaſt quantities * fine fiſh were detained while the froſts 25 : 
laſted, and then came with the flowing waters into the mouth of 8 
the Pontus Eüxinus. Theſe fiſh, by lying in a torpid ſtate during G 
dhe winter, grew fat and bulky. body 
43. The dull Pontic.] 80 called from the flownels of its tide, 9 
T his might, in part, be oecaſioned by the vaſt quantities of broken |. of 
ice, erg came doun from the lake Mezotis, and retarded in 5 4 
courſe fo 
'The Euxine, or Paik Sea, is ſometimes called Pontus only. 15 
See Alx sw. Euxinus and Wie” 405 
45. Net. Linum-—It fignifies flax, and, by Meton. thread, of e 
which is made of flax—but as nets are made of thread, it fre- Th. 
a as here, ſignißes a net. Meton. See Virg. Georg. ii. us, 
n 3 
46. For the chief Ponti ir ] Domifian, whoſe title, as em- wh 


- peror, was Pontifex Summus, or Maximus. Some think that 


wu 
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ebore the houſe of Venus which Doric Ancon fuß 


tas, 3 | | 40 
Into a net and filled it, for a leſs had not ſtuck than 


thoſe 


Which the Mæotic ice covers, and at length, broken 
W By che fun, pours forth at the entrance of the dull 
E Pontic, | 


s * 


Slow by idleneſs, and by long cold, fat. [monſter 45 


The maſter of the boat and net, deſtines this 


W For the chief pontiff for who to offer fuch a one to 


ſale, 


[many 


Or to buy it would dare? fince the ſhores too with 
An informer might be full: the diſperſed inquiſitots 


ol ſea-weed 


© alludes to the gluttony of the pontiffs in general; which 
was ſo. great, as to be proverbial.— The words glutton and prieſt 
were almoſt ſynonymous—Ceanz pontificum, or the feaſts which 


| they made on public occaſions, ſurpaſſed all others in luxury, 


Hence Hor. Lib. ii. Ode xiii. ad fin. 

3 Pontificum potiore oœnis. 3 
Juvenal, therefore, may be underſtood to have ſelected this title 
of the emperor, by way of equivocally calling him what he durif 
not plainly have expreſſed the chief of gluttons.— Comp. Sat. ii. 
L 113-—He was particularly the Pontifex Summus of the college 
at Alba. See note on I. 60. ad ſin. V 
- The poor fiſherman, who had caught this monſtrous fiſh, knew 
full well the gluttony, as well as the cruelty of Domitian: he 


therefore determines to make a preſent of it to the emperor, not 
daring to offer it to ſale elſewhere, and knowing that if he did, no- 


body would dare to buy it; for both buyer and ſeller would be in 


of ſuch a rarity. 


6 0 


47. Since the bores, &c.] The reign of Domitian was famous 


the utmoſt danger of Domitian's reſentment, as being diſappointed, 


for the encouragement of informers, who fat themſelves in „ 


places to get intelligence. Theſe particular people, who are men- 
tioned here, were officially placed on the ſhore to watch the landing, 


of goods, and to take care that the revenue was not defrauded; | 
They appear to have been like that ſpecies of revenue officers amon oft 
us, which are called tide-waiters. e e a 

48. Inguifitors of ſea-wveed,.)} Alga ſignifies 2 fort of weed, 
winch che tides caſt up and leave on the ſhore. The poet's 
calling theſe people alge inquiſitores, denotes their founding 
acculations on the mereſt trifles, and thus oppreſſing the public. 
They diſperſed themſelves in ſuch a' manner as not to be 


avoided. 
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Inquiſitores agerent cum remige nudo; | Vould 1! 


Non dubitaturi fugitivum dicere piſcem, 50 — 
Depaſtumque diu vivaria Czfaris, inde : po, lon! 
Elapſum, veterem ad dominum debere reverti Ml 7 588 
Si quid Palphurio, ſi credimus Armillato, een 
uicquid conſpicuum, pulchrumque eſt æquore toto, 3 
Res fiſci eſt, ubicunque natat. Donabitur ergo, ;; 15 
Ne pereat. Jam lethifero cedente pruinis = r 
Autumno, jam quartanam ſperantibus ægris Ml Leſt it 
Stridebat deformis hyems; prædamque recentem 3 . i 


Servabat: tamen hic properat, velut urgeat Auſter: 
Utque lacus ſuberant, ubi, quanquam diruta, 


ſervat 3 | 60 


49. N. ould immediately contend, &c.) They would immediately 


take advantage of the poor fiſherman's forlorn and defenceleſs con- de 
dition, to begin a diſpute with him about the fiſh; and would even | | 
' havethe impudence to ſay, that, though the man might have caught 55- 
the fiſh, yet he had no right to it—that it was aſtray, and 'ought of all th 
to return to the right owner. . of the ei 
51. Long had fed, &c.] Vivarium, as has been before ob- fine tur 
ſerved, denotes a place where wild beaſts or fiſhes are kept, a park, neceſht 
nn rede OE RE ann Domit! 
The monſtrous. abſurdity of what the poet ſuppoſes theſe fel. 36. 
Tows to advance, in order to prove that this fiſh was the emperors from h 
property (notwithſtanding the poor fiſherman had caught it in the I 
Adriatic Sea) may be conſidered as one of thoſe means of oppreſ- Ph ne 
ion, which were made uſe of to diſtreſs the people, and to wreſt Orit | 
. their property from them, under the moſt frivolous and groundleſs ſtale a 
pretences, and at the ſame time under colour of legal claim. | Wh 
53. Palphurius-—Armillatus.] Both men of conſular dignity: that p 
lawyers, and ſpies, and informers, ard fo favourites with Domi- of the 
tian. „ „ 8 © | | and | 
Here is another plea againſt the poor fiſherman, even granting This 
that the former ſhould fail in the proof; namely, that the emperor ed, t 
has, by his: royal prerogative, and as part of the royal revenue, heat: 
a right to all fiſh which are remarkable in ſize or value, whereſo- nod 
rer caught in any part of the ſea; and as this turbot came within 2 
that deſcription, the emperor muſt have it, and this on the autho-— 10 
rity of thoſe great lawyers above mentioned. By the law of Eng- mad 
land, whale and ſturgeon are called royal fiſh, becauſe they belong = 


to the king, on account of their exce lence, as part of his ordinary 
revenue, in conſideration of his protecting the ſeas from pirates and fort 
robbers. See 1 Blackſ. Com. 4to. p. 290. | 


on, © 


50 
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N Vould immediately contend with the naked boat- 


man, 


t doubting to ſay that the fiſh was a fugitive, 50 
Wand long had fed in Cæſar's ponds, thence had 
W:(caped, and ought to return to its old maſter, _ 
r we at all believe Palphurius, or Armillatus, [ ſea, 
Whatever is remarkable, and excellent in the whole 
ls a matter of revenue, wherever it ſwims.—There- 


fore it ſhall be preſented — 3 


Leſt it ſhould be loſt. Deadly autumn was now 


yielding to 


| Hoar-froſts, the unhealthy now expecting a quartan, 
W Deformed winter howled, and the recent prey 


Preſerved : yet he haſtens as if the ſouth wind urged. 


I And as ſoon as they had got to the lakes, where, tho* 
demoli ſhed, 8 60 


5 5. Therefore it ſhall be 3 The poor n aware 


W of all this, rather than incur the danger of a proſecution at the ſuit 


of the emperor, in which he could have no chance but to loſe his 
fine turbot, and to be ruined into the bargain, makes a virtue of 


| neceſſity, and therefore wiſely determines to carry it as a preſent to 


Domitian, who was at that time at Alba. 
56. Left it ſhould be lyſt.) Leſt it ſhould be ſeized, and taken 


| from him by the informers. 


The boatman then ſhall a wiſe preſent make, 
And give the fiſh, beſore the ſeizers take. Duxe. 
Or it ſhall be hon and that en teſt it ſhould . 


ſtale and ſtink. 
—— Deadly autumn, &c.] By this we learn, that the autumn, in 


that part of Italy, was very unwholeſome, and that, at the beginning 
of the winter, quartan agues were expected by perſons of a weakly 
and ſickly habit. Spero ſignifies to expect either good or evil. 


This periphraſis deſcribes the ſeaſon in which this matter happen- 


ed, that it was in the beginning df winter, the weather cold, the 


heats of autumn ſcceeded by the hoat-froſts, ſo that the fiſh was in 


no danger of being ſoon corrupted. 
59. Tee he haſtens, &c. | Notwithſtanding the weather was ſo 


fnourable for preſerving the fiſh from tainting, the poor fiſherman 
made as much haſte to get to the ped s palace, as if had been 


now ſummer- time. 


60. They] i. e. The fiſherman, and his n the in- 


formers — they would not leave him. 


— 


1 


JuVENALAS SATIN E. Sar. N. 


ignem Trojanum, & Veſtam colit Alba minorem, 
Obſtitit intranti miratrix turba parumper: 

Ut ceffit, facili patuerunt cardine valvæ: 
Excluſi ſpectant admiſſa opſonia patres. 

Itur ad Atridem: tum Picens, accipe, dixit, 6; 


742 


„ G 66 the hikers ] The Albanian lakes—theſe are ſpoke 


| 40 
of by Hor. Lib. iv. Od. i. I. 19, 20. 
Albbanos prope te lacus 8 
| | Ponet marmoream ſub trabe citereà. ple at R 
The city of Alba was built between theſe lakes and the hills, 62. 
Which, for this reaſon, were called Colles Albani; hence theſe to Mew 
lakes were alſo called Lacus Albani. Alba was about fifteen they 
miles from Rome. | 63+ 
Though demoliſhed, fc.] Tullus Hoſtilius, king of their Cv 
Rome, took away all the treaſure and relics which the Trojans _ 
bad placęd there in the temple of Veſta; only, out of a ſuperſti- palace 
tious fear, the fire was left; but he overthrew the city. See to one 
Ant. Un. Hiſt, vol. xi. p. 310. All the temples were ſpared. Hor. 
Ml., e N . 64. 
The Albans, on their misfortunes, neglecting their worſhip, the ſe 
were. commanded, by various prodigies, to reſtore their antient Alba, 
rites, the chief of which was, to keep perpetually burning the ſtate + 
veſtal fire which was brought there by Eneas, and his 'Trojans, as 5 
a fatal pledge of the perpetuity of the Roman empire. op the e 
Alba Longa was built by Aſcanius the ſon of AZneas, and the F 
called Alba, from the white fow which was found on the {pot. his 
Sce Virg. En. iti. 3903. En. viii. 23-6. look 
Domwtion was at this time at Alba, where he had inſtituted 2 : N 
«2licge of priefts, hence called Sacerdotes, or Pontifices Albani. whi 
£3 he was their founder and chief, it might be one reaſon of his nut! 
being called Pontifex Summus, I. 46. when at that place. The mt 
occaſton of his being there at that time, may be gathered from what 
Pliny zays in his Epiſt. to Corn. Munatianus. . anc 
„ Domtinn was defirous to puniſh: Corn. Maximilla, a veſtal, 
s% by burying her alive, the having been detected in unchaſtity; W1 
© he went to Aibay in order to convoke his college of prieſts, by 
4 endthere, in abnſe of his power ag chief; he condemned her in lo 
© her ahlence, and unheard.” Ses before; 12, and note. 
uetagins ia, that” Domuian went every. year to Alba, to 1 
60.2952te the Qiaquatria, a feaſt ſo called, becanſe it laſted five b 
8393, and was held in honour of Minerva, for whoſe: ſervice he | 
kad al inſtituted the Awvanian prieſts——this might have occaſioned g 


; Bs * . A "1 7 = 8 — 
Dis 0295 at Aba at this ting. 


Uh % Lojer Feit.) | Bo ivled, with reſpec to her tem- 
0 : : I 


"4 


\ d 
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: Preſerves the Trojan fire, and worſhips the leſſer 


Veſta, ' | [ entered; 
A wondering crowd, for a whale; oppoſed him as he 
As it gave way, the gates opened with an nr 
hinge: 


I The excluded fathers behold the Ae . 


He comes to Atrides: then che Picenian ſaid— 
” Accept 65 


„ te at Ads which was far inferior to that of Rome built by Nama. 


62. Wondering crowd.]. A vaſt number of people aſſembled 
to view this fine fiſh,. inſomuch, that, for a little while, parumper, 
they obſtructed the cog regis in his way to the palace. 

63. 4s it gave way.] i. e. As the crowd, having ſatisfied 
their curioſity, retired, and el way for him to paſ; $ forward. 


— The gates, Ke. ] Valvæ— the large folding doors of the 


palace are thrown open, and afford a ready and welcome entrance 
toone who brought ſuch a delicious a preſent. Comp. 
Hor. Lib. i. Od. xxv. I. 5—6. 

64. The excluded Fathers. Patres —i. e. patres conſcripti, 


the ſenators, whom Domitian had commanded to attend him at 


Alba, either out of ſtate, or in order to form his Privy-council on 
late affairs, NS 


Ihhere is an antitheſis here between the admiſſa opſonia and the 
the excluſi patres, intimating, that the ſenators were ſhut out of 


the palace, when the doors were thrown open to the fiſherman and 
his turbot: theſe venerable perſonages had only the privilege of 


booking at it, as it, was carried through the crowd. 


Many copies read expe&tant—q. d. The ſenators are to wait, 
while the buſineſs of the turbot is ſettled, before they can be ad- 


mitted—lit. they await the admitted victuals. See expectant uſed. 
in this ſenſe. Virg. En. iv. I. 134. 


Cauſabon reads ſpectant, which ſeems to give the moſt natural 
and eaſy ſenſe. 


— Dainties.] Obſonium ii. —ſignifies any vieuals| eaten 


with bread, eſpecially fiſh. AIXxsW Gr. «ov. propriè piſcis. 


Hed.—See likewiſe 8. John vi. 9. Here Juvenal | uſes ob- 
lonia for the rhombus. | 


65. Atrides.] So the poet here ty calls Domitian, in 


allufion to Agamemnon, the ſon of Atreus, whoſe pride prompted 
him to be ſtyled the commander over all the Grecian generals. 
Thus Domitian affected the titles of Dux ducum—Princeps prin- 
cipum, and even Deus. 


— The Picenian.] i. e. The fiſhermau, Who was an inha- 


bitant of Picenum. 


—— Accept.] Thus begins the fiſherman's abject and lone 


$ to the emperor, on — che tur bot. 


— — ——-— — * . — . — - = wg 
"© | 
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Sed deerat piſci patinæ menſura: vocantur .. Fe 
Ergo in concilium proceres, quos oderat ille; is cre 


Privatis majora focis; genialis agatur * 
Iſte dies; propera ſtomachum laxare ſaginis, 3 5 
Et tua ſervatum conſume in ſæcula rhombum : As a fe 


Ipſe capi voluit. Quid apertius ? & tamen illi tit 
Surgebant criſtæ: nihil eſt, quod credere de ſe 70 And c 
Non poſht, cum laudatur Dis æqua poteſtas. = _ 

= 


In quorum facie miſeræ, magnzque ſedebat ma) 
+: ROT \ | WBclcve, 
66. IWhat is too great.] Lit. greater than private fires. Focus But the 
is properly a fire-hearth, by met. fire. Focis, here, means the the 
fires by which victuals were dreſſed, kitchen fires ; and fo, by rne not 
met. kirchens. q. d. The turbot which he preſented to the emperor In the! 
was too great and valuable to be dreſſed in any private kitchen. - 5 
67. As a feſtival.) The adj. genialis, figmfies chearful—merry 228 
—feſtival—ſo, genialis dies —a day of. feſtivity, as feſtival—ſuch MR 
as was obſerved on marriage or on birth- days: on theſe latter, they AE proud of 
held a yearly feaſt in honour of their genius, or tutelar deity, which pearance 
was ſuppoſed to attend their birth, and to live and die with them. comb. 
See Perf. Sat. ii. I. 3, and note. Probably the poet here means ES 
much the ſame as Horace. Lib. iii. Ode xvii.—by genium cura- W himſelf e 
 bis—you ſhall indulge yourſelf —make merry. es tan) no 
: —— FTaften to releaſe, &c.] The poet, here, laſhes Domi- E ceived; | 
tian's gluttony, by making the fiſherman adviſe him to unload, grow ſtil 
and ſet his ſtomach at liberty from the dainties which it contained Mr. I 
(which was uſually done by vomits) in order to whet it, and to | imagined 
make room for this turbot. Sagina lit. means any meat wherewith pride, a 
things are crammed or fatted, and is well applied here, to expreſs | Olympia 
the emperor”s ſtuffing and cramming himſelf, by his daily gluttony, 
bike a beaſt or a fowl that is put up to be fattened. 
68. Reſerved for your age.} As if Providence had purpoſely 
formed and preſerved this th for the time of Domitian. 
659. {tfelf it would be taken.) The very fiſh itſelf was ambitious 
do be car ght for the entertainment and gratification of your Ma- 72. 
„„ . N its dime 
— Mat could be plainer s]! What flattery could be more | Patina 
open, more palpable than this? ſays Juvenal. 25 brough 
70. Hir coi aroſe} This flattery, which one would have 73. 
thought too groſs to be received, yet pleaſed Domitian, he grew — 
1 e ; | done ii 


dreads 


IV. 
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What is too great for private kitchens : let this 
ö « day be paſſed 
As a feſtival, haſten to releaſe your ſtomach from 
S © its crammings: 
. And conſume a turbot reſerved for your age: 
W Itſelf it would be taken.“ — What could be 
= pliner? and yet 
Wis creſt aroſe : there is nothing which of itſelf it 


E may not 70 
Believe, when a power equal to the gods is praiſed. 
But there was wanting a fize of pot for the fiſh: 


E therefore 
ne nobles are called into council, whom he hated: 
In the face of whom was ſitting the paleneſs of a 


miſerable 


i of it—Surgebant criſtte. Metap h. taken from the ap- 
W pearance of a cock when he is pleaſed, gear ſtruts and ſets up his 


comb. 


himſelf equal in power to the gods (which was the caſe with Domi- 
Y no flattery can be too groſs, fulſome, or palpable to be re- 
| ceived; he will believe every thing that can be ſaid in his praiſe, and 
8 crow ll the vainer for it 

Mr. Dryden, in his ode called Alexander s Feaſt, has ney 


| imagined an inſtance of this, where Alexander is almoſt mad wi 


| Olympia. 
With raviſh'd ears 


The monarch hears ; 
Aſſumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. 

72. But a ſize, &c.] They had ao pot capacious enough, in 
its dimenſions, to contain this large turbot, ſo as to dreſs it whole. 
Patina is a pot of earth or metal, in which things were boiled, and 
brought to table in their broth. Alxsw. 


73. The nobles. ] Proceres—the ſenators—called patres, l. 64. 


— Are called into council. To deliberate on what was to be 
done in this momentous buſineſs. 

—— Whom he hated.) From a conſciouſneſs of his being 
dreaded and hated by them. 


K 


— T here is nothing, &c.] i.e. When a prince can believe 


pride, at hearing himſelf celebrated as the ſon of Jupiter by 


146 JUVENALIS SATIRE. - 84. v1 
Pallor amicitize. Primus, clamante Liburno, .,Mf 
Currite, jam ſedit; raptà properabat abolla | n And gr. 


Pegaſus, attonitæ politus modo villicus. urbi: 19 
Anne aliud tunc Præfecti? quorum optimus, ata 45 Run“ 
Interpres legum ſanctiſſimus; omnia quanquim : Pegalus, 
Temporibus diris tractanda putabat inermi 1 Mr 
Juſtitia. Venit & Criſpi jocunda ſenectus, 17 rene 0 
Cujus crant morcs, qualis facundia, mite 8 oft 5 
Ingenium. maria, ac terras, populoſque regenti = _ 
74. The paleneſs.] We bave here a ſtriking repreſentation 1 Justice. 


a tyrant, who, conſcious that he muſt be hated by all about lin, | 5 Whole 
hates them, and they, knowing his capricious cruelty, never » Diſpoſt 


proach him without horror and dread, leſt they ſhould ſay org pe 
ſomething, however undeſignedly, which may coſt them their li, WM 
Comp. l. 86—8, | OE = _ 
— The Liburnian.] Some have obſerved that the Roma i E 2 5 
made criers of the Liburnians, a remarkable luſty and {tout ras 2 e_y_ 
of men (fee Sat. iii. 240.) becauſe their voices were very loud al 5 N Ds 
ſtrong. Others take Liburnus here for the proper nanie of font I ny 
particular man who had the office of crier. | | | ln 
76. Run, &c.| * Make haſte—loſe no time the empetot 4 * 
% has already taken his ſeat at the council-table— don't make $ Ty 
„ him wait,” | | = 3 bel 
Mub a fnatched-up gown.] Abolla, here, ſigniſies 1 2 1 
ſenator's robe. In Sat. iii. 2 15. it ſigniſies a philoſopher's goun.— 5 * f 
On hearing the ſummons, he caught up his robe in a violent hurry, I c D 
and huddled it on, and away he went. ö My fo 
This Pegaſus was an eminent lawyer, who had been appointel * 
præfect or governor of the city of Rome. Juvenal calls him vili. wary, 
cus, or bailiff, as if Rome, by Domitian's tyranny, had fo far lol ts 
its liberty and privileges, that it was now no better than an inſig * 8 
nificant village, and its officers had no more power or dignity than Y 1 
a country bailiff—a little paltry officer over a ſmall diſtri. 4d 4 
The præfectus urbis (ſays Kennet, Ant. Lib. iii. part ii. c. 13.) * 
Was a ſort of mayor of the city, created by Auguſtus, by the advice 9 a 
ol his favourite Mzcenas, upon whom at ſirſt he conferred the nev 13 
honour. He was to precede all other city magiſtrates, having g- 
power to receive appeals from the inferior courts, and to decide nelz 
almoſt all cauſes within the limits of Rome, or to one huncred Con 


miles round. Before this, there was ſometimes a præfectus urb!s 


| created, when the kings, or the greater officers, were abſent from 
the city, to adminiſter juſtice in their room. 
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ad great friendſhip.—Firſt (a Liburman crying 
; Ott 7 | gown haſtened 

Ws Run—he is already ſeated”) with a ſnatched- up 
WP ccaſus, lately appointed bailift to the aſtoniſhed 
city hich he was] the beſt, and 
ere the Præfects then any thing elſe ?—of whom 
Moſt upright interpteter of laws; tho” all things, 

In direful time, he thought were to be managed 
= with unarmed 80 
un Juſtice. The pleaſant old age of Crifpus alſo came, 
Ie v Whoſe manners were, as his eloquence, a gentle 


nt 


ever » Diſpoſition; to one governing ſeas, and lands, and 


Fer people, 


ir lives 


| . But there was an end of all this, their hands were now tied up, 


Romay WS their power and conſequence were no more; Domitian had taken 
ul n erery thing into {vis own hands, and no officer of the city could 
” nl WS :& farther than the emperor deigned to permit, who kept the whole 
ot fone BY city in the utmoſt terror and aſtoniſhment at his cruelty and op- 
& preſſion. | 0 

pen 1973 Of whom, Sc.] This Pegaſus was an excellent magiſtrate, 
t make he beſt of any that had filled that ofice—moſt conſcientious and 
10 Ws faithful in his adminiſtration of juſtice never {training the laws to 
es oppreſs the people, but expounding them fairly and honeſtly. 
al = 80. With unarmed juſtice.) Such was the cruelty and tyranny - 
n, of Domitian, that even Pegaſus, that good and upright magiſtrate, 
ie W was deterred from the exact and punctual adminiſtration of juſtice, 
”  cvery thing being now governed as the emperor pleaſed ; ſo that 
3 1 1 the laws had not their force; nor dared the judges execute them, 
% fo but according to the will of the emperor—jultice was diſarmed of 
its powers. 1 25 | 
Un | — Criſpus,] Vibius Criſpus, who, when one aſked him, if any 
body was with Ceſar ? anſwered, © Not even a fly.” Domitian 
h 4 3. at the beginning of his reign, uſed to amuſe himſelf with catching 
my ties, and ſticking them through with a ſharp pointed inſtrument. - 
Zak A ſure preſage of his future cruelties © © 
5  82—3, A gentle diſpoſition.) He was as remarkable for ſweei- 
r neſs of temper, as for his eloquencæ, pleaſantry and good- nature. 
a, Comp. Hor. Lib. il. Sat. i. I. 72. is fapientia Leeli. 


from K 2 


a a # \ 
. . 
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Quis comes utilior, fi clade & peſte ſub illa . 

Sævitiam damnare, & honeſtum afferre liceret 5 Tho a 1 
Conſilium? ſed quid violentius aure tyranni, ter 
Cum quo de nimbis, aut æſtibus, aut pluvioſo t were ] 
Vere locutũri fatum pendebat amici? £ ounſel 
Ille igitur nunquam direxit brachta contra = at! 
Torrentem: nec civis erat, qui libera poſſet „ Vith w 
Verba animi proferre, & vitam impendere vero. Or heat 
Sic multas hyemes, atque octogeſima vidit le ther 
Solſtitia: his armis, ills quoque tutus in auli, YH he tor 
Proximus ejuſdem properabat Acilius ævi z The ire 
Cum juvene indigno, quem mors tam ſæva manere, RF . th 
Et domini gladiis jam feſtinata : ſed olim i Thus h 
Prodigio par eſt in nobilitate ſeneQtus: Z 3 

| Next, 


84. Who a morenſeful companion.] The meaning is, who cout | With © 
have been a more ſalutary friend and companion, as well as cou. WS ls 
ſellor to the emperor, if he had dared to have ſpoken his mind,» WAR And n 
have reprobated the cruelty of the emperor's proceedings, and u Old ag 
have given his advice to a man, who, like {word and peſtilene WF 
deſtroyed all that he took a diſlike to. |. 
86. What more violent, &c.] More rebellious againft the dic 
ates of honeſt truth—more impatient of advice — more apt to in- 
bibe the moſtfatal prejudices. 
Speak of ſhowers, &c.] Such vs the capriciouſneſs and cru 
elty of Domitian, that it was unſafe for his friends to convert 


94. 


185 
his fath 
= againſt | 


with him, even on the moſt indifferent ſubjects, ſuch as the ve. ſentene 
ther and the like; the leaſt word miſunderſtood or taken ill, might WR n 
colt a man his life, though to that moment he had been regarded WF 
as a friend. | „ Wait! 
89. Never directed, c.] Never attempted to ſwim againſt the Wi Thi 
ſtream, as we ſay.—He knew the empetor too well ever to venture fought 
an oppoſition to his will and pleaſure. i Domit 
91. Spend his life, &c.} Criſpus was not one of theſe citizens 2 


who dared to ſay what he thought; or to hazard his life in the i 
cauſe of truth, by fpeaking his mind. ug | A 96. 


92—3. Eightieth Solſtice. ] Eighty ſolſtices of winter and ſun- Go, 
mer,—1. e. he was now eighty years of age. and 

93. With theſe arms, &c.) Thus armed with prudence and Wi PIE 
caution, he had lived to a good old age, even in the court of Domi- Wi POT 
tian, where the leaſt offence or prejudice, would long fince, hare WF , 97 


taken lum off. 


tilence 


e did. 
to im- 


id cru- 
Mnyerk 
e Web: 

might 
parded 


nſt the 


enture 
[t1zens 
n the 
1 ſums 
e and 
omi- 

haxe 


VI 


await him. 


Ino a more uſeful companion, if under that ſlaugh- 


It were permitted to condemn cruelty and to give 


Or heats, or of a rainy ſpring, depended ? ir 
Pie therefore never directed his arms againſt il 


Fl free words of his mind, and ſpend his life for 


Thus he ſaw many winters, and the eightieth 


3 Wich a youth unworthy, whom ſo cruel a death 


5 And now haſtened by the ſwords of Ko tyrant: but 
00 age in nobility 1 is equal to a prodigy ; 


& fidelity. 


6 
Y 
4 


Y & againſt the emperor, and were condemned to death. The father's 


uud death uſed by this emperor. 
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ter and peſtilence, honeſt'8 f | 


Wounſel * ? But what 1 is more violent than the ear of 1 
a tyrant, (of ſhowers, 1 
With whom the fate of a friend, who ſhould ſpeak = 


The torrent: nor was he a citizen, who could utter 
the truth, 91 


olſtices: with theſe arms, ſafe alſo in that court, 
ver, of the ſame age, hurried Acilius 


ſhould await, 95 (long ſince 


94. Acili us, | Glabrio—a ſenator of ſingular prudence and 


. With a youth, &c.] 88 the ſon of Acilius came with 
| his father ; ; but beth of them were ſoon after charged with deſigns 


| ſentence was changed into baniſhment, the more to grieve him 
with the remembrance of his ſon's death. 
—— Unworthy.) Not deſerving that 0 cruel a death ſhould 


This unhappy young man, to fave his life, affected e 
fought naked with wild beaſts in the amphitheatre at Alba, 
Domitian every year celebrated games in honor of Mi 
he was not to be deceived, and he put Domitius to 
el manner, See l. 99-100. 

96. The ſwords.) Gladiis, in the plar. e ei 
dio, ſing. or, perhaps, to ſignify the vario 


in a cru- 


by om: for gla- 
ethods of torture 


—— Of the tyrant.] Domini, lit. the lord—i. e. the em- 


peror Domitian, who thus lorded iwer the lives of his ſubjects. 
97. Old age in nobility.] q. d, rom the days of Nero, till this 


ho Pa al, lg pr ol; cut off the nobility, when the Cite 
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Unde fit, ut malim fraterculus effe gigantum. 
Profuit ergo nihil miſero, quod cominus urſos i 
Figebat Numidas, Albana nudus arena 100 Mi heretor' 
Venator : quis enim jam non intelligat artes | 


Patricias ? quis priſcum illud miretur acumen, the 
Brute, tuum? facile eſt barbato i imponere regi. heatre: 
Nec melior vultu, quamvis ignobilis ibat Of the 7 
Rubrius, offenſæ veteris reus, atque tacendæ; 105 ty. 


Et tamen improbior Satiram ſcribente cinædo. WO Brutu 
Montani quoque venter adeſt, abdomine tardus: 


Rubrius 
peror's jealouſy, fear, or hatred, inclined him fo to 7p ; inſomuch, ke 
that, to ſee a nobleman live to old age, is lomething like a prod. And Je 


29 3 and indeed this has been long the caſe. 5 The be 


98. Cf the giants, ] Theſe fabulous beings were ſuppoſed to be the hi 
ſons of Titan and Tellus. Theſe ſons of Earth were of a gi. 
gantic ſize, and {aid to rebel and fight againſt Jupiter. See Oy, 
Met, Lib. 1. Fab. vi. eople, v 
q. d. Since to be born noble i is ſo very dangerous, T had much not in fa 
rather like theſe Terre ili; claim no other kindred than my parent term for 
| Earth, and though not in ſize, yet as to origin, be a brother of 3 It is 
theirs, than be deſcended from the higheſt families among our no- an inſta 
bikty. W the cou 
101. Who cannot now, „Se. Who 1s Ignorant of the arts 1 
of the nobility, either to win the emperor's favour, or to relt 
avoid his diſlike, or to eſcape the effects of his diſpleaſure ? theſe — 
are known to every body therefore it can hardly be ſuppoſed that and th 
they are unknown to the emperor—hence pans Domitius miſcarr ied and ſu 
in his ſtratagem. See note on l. 95. or de 
: Domitian could perceive, yet could fwallow down the groſſeſt diſple 
dattery, and thus far deceive himſelf (comp. 1. 70.) yet no ſhift, or 10 
N, to avoid his deſtructive purpoſe, could ever deceive him. larly 
1. > Who, can Wonder, Se.] Lueius Junius Brutus ſaved his 1-40 
life by affe ing to play the fool in the court of 'Tarquin the Proud, again 
When many & the nobility. were deſtroyed, and, among the reſt, 8 
the. brother. of ws. Hence he took the "= nt of Brutus, Juli 
Wich ſipnifies ſen de. fr—void of reaſon. 1 
qd Tl is old Pico of 1 olicy would rc tbe havens now; it ed, 
would be booked upon by a ſhallow device: therefore, however tho! 
it might ſucceed in thoſe daf antient ſimplicity, we find it would Qu 
Bb do, NOW, 48 the wretched 1 itius fadly experienced. | nat 
103. On, a, bearded ting.} p to, the fl inplicity of antient bu: 
uümes, when Rome Was, governed nes Who, as a wel as their * 
| 
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ence it is, that I had rather be a little brother of 
S the giants. (pierced 
Wherefore it nothing availed the wretch that he 
Numidian bears in cloſe fight, a naked hunter in 
the Alban 188 
rheatre: for who cannot now underſtand the arts 
N br the nobles ? who can wonder at that old ſubtle- 
= ty of thine, 
WO Brutus ? It is eaſy to impoſe on a bearded king. 
E Nor better in countenance, tho' ignoble, went 
Tobrius, guilty of an old crime, and ever to be 
Kkept in ſilence: 105 (tire. 
and yet more wicked than the pathic writing ſa- 
rhe belly of Montanus too is preſent, flow from 
| his paunch : 


$ | people, wore their beards ; for ſhaving. and cutting the beard were 
WE not in faſhion till later times. Barbatus was a fort of proverbial 
term for ſimple, old-faſhioned. See Alxsw. of Brutus; 

It is remarkable, that long before the days ſaved him we have 


1 an inſtance of a like device, by which David i. 2 at the 
| the court of Achiſh, king of Gath, 1 Sam. 48 . 
104. Nor better in countenance. ) He looked diſmal. as the 


reſt. See l. 74. 

— Tho ignoble.] Though he was of a x plebeian extraction, 
and therefore could not be ſet up as a mark for Domitian's envy 

| and ſuſpicions, as the nobles were, yet he well knew that no rank 
or degree was ſafe, as none were above, ſo none were below his 
diſpleaſure and reſentment. 

105, Guilty, Dc] What this offence was, is not ſaid particu- 
rly; however its not being to be named, muſt make us ſuppoſe 
it to be ſomething very horrible: or that it was ſome offence 
againſt the emperor, which was kept ſecret. 


Julia, Domitian's wife. 


ed, than even that unnatural wretch the emperor Nero, who, 
though himſelf a monſter of lewdneſs, yet wrote a ſatire againſt 
Quintianus, in which he cenſures him ſeverely for the very abomi-. 
Moons which Nero himſelf was guilty of. Sce Arxsw. Impro- 
us, No. 7 


thing belonging to him, it, rather than himſelf, is ſaid to be 
Fent. This Montagus was ſome corpulent glutton, Fa & unwieldy. 


Some commentators have ſuppoſed it to have been > debauching 


106. And yet more wicked, © c.] More hk more 3 


107. The belly, Se. As if his belly were the moſt important 
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Et matutino ſudans Criſpinus amomo 3 
Quantum vix redolent duo funera : ſævior illo 
Pompeius tenui jugulos aperire ſuſurro: 100 
Et qui vulturibus ſervabat viſcera Dacis 
Fuſcus, marmorei meditatus prælia villa : 
Et cum mortifero prudens Veiento Catullo, 
Qui nunquam viſe flagrabat amore puellæ, 
Grande, & conſpicuum noſtro quoque tempore 
monſtrum ! _ 1 
Cæcus adulator, diruſque i ponte ſatelles, 
Dignus Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes, 
qc devexæ jactaret baſia rhedæ. 


108. Criſpinus, c.) Here we find Criſpinus brought forward 
again—vocatus ad partes—See Ei and 2 
With morning perfume. | The amomum was a ſhrub which 
the Eaſterns uſed in embalming. Of this a fine perfumed oint- 
ment was made, with which Criſpinus is deſcribed as anointing 

himſelf early in a morning, and in ſuch profuſion, as that he ſeemed 
to ſweat it out of his pores. : 
Some think that the word matutino, here, alludes to the part 
of the world from whence the amomum came —i. e. the Faſt, 
where the ſun firſt ariſes : but [ find no example of ſuch a uſe of 
the word. 
109, Two funerals, T "IS Criſpious had as much perfume 
about him as would have ſerved to anoint two corpſes for burial. It 
was a cultom among the antients to anoint the bodies of perſons 
who died, with ſweet ointments. See Mat. xxvi. 12. This cuſ- 
tom, among others, was derived from the Eaſterns to the Ro. 
mans. 
110. Than him more cruel, Se.) Pompeius was another of this 
, more cruel than Criſpious, i in getting people put to death, 
by the ſecret accuſations which he * againſt them into the 
emperor's ear. 
- Fil. Fuſcus, who was an Sc.] Cornelius Fuſcus 
Was ſent by Domitian general againſt the Dacians, where his army 
and himſelf were loſt, and became food for the birds of prey. 
112. Meditated wars, c.] An irony, alluding to his being 
ſent to command, without having any other ideas of war, than he 
conceived amid the ſloth and luxury of his ſumptuous villa. 
I13. Prudent Veiento.] See Sat. iii. 185. The poet gives 
Veiento the epithet of prudent, ſrom his knowing how to conduct 
himſelf wiſely,” 'with regard to the emperor, ſo as not to riſque 


Iv 


lo 


109 


ore 


115 
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And Criſpinus ſweating with morning perfume : 
Two funerals ſcarcely ſmell fo much. Pompeius 
ui 110 

Than him more cruel to cut throats with a gen- 

And Fuſcus, who was preſerving his bowels for 
the Dacian RS 

Vultures, having meditated wars in his marble villa. 

And prudeut Veiento, with deadly Catullus, 

Who burned with the love of a girl never ſeen ; 

A great, and alſo, in our times, a conſpicuous mon- 
{ter ! | 115 

A blind flatterer, a dire attendant from the bridge, 


= Worthy that he ſhould beg at the Aricinian axles, 


And throw kiſſes to the deſcending carriage. 


his diſpleaſure, and from his knowing when, and how, 0 thr 26" 


the beſt advantage. See |, 123. „ 
— Deadly Catullus.) So called from his cauſing the death of 


many by ſecret accuſations. He was raiſed by Domitian from 


begging at the foot of the Aricine hill, in the Via Appia, to be a 
miniſter of ſtate. + ang | N 

114, Who burned, &c.] Catullus was blind, but his luſt was 
ſo great, that he could not hear a woman mentioned without raging 
with deſire. Or, perhaps, this alludes to ſome particular miſtreſs 
which he kept, and was very fond of. | 5 


115. In our times, c.] He was fo wicked, as even in the. 


molt degenerate times, to appear a monſter of iniquity. 

116. A blind flatterer.) As he could admire a woman with- 

out ſeeing her, ſo he could flatter men whom he never ſaw; rather 

than fail, he would flatter at a venture. „ 2 
A dire attendant, £9c.] There was a bridge in the Appian 

Way, which was a noted ſtand for beggars. From being a beggar 

at this bridge, he was taken to be an attendant on the emperor, and 


@ moſt direful one he was, for he ruined and deſtroyed many by 
ſecret accuſations. 5 . 
117. Worthy that be ſhould beg.) This he might be allowed to 


deſerye, as the only thing he was fit for. See note 2, on L 113. 
Aricinian axlec.] Axes by ſyn. for currus or rhedas — 
1. e. the carriages which paſſed along or towards Aricia, a town 


in the Appian Way, about ten miles from Rome, a very public road, 


and much frequented ; ſo very opportune for beggars.— See Hor. 
Lib. 1. Sat. v. I. 1. Hod la Ricca. | 

118. Throw Lind lies.] Kiſſing his hand, and throwing it 
from his mouth towards the paſſengers in the carriages, as if he 


* — * „„ 8 ” 
. - * — 
- 
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Nemo magis rhombum ſtupuit: nam plurima dixit 


Non cedit Veiento, fed ut fanaticus œſtro 
Fercuſſus, Bellona, tuo divinat ; & ingens 


| | q | : | 
row them kiſſes, by way of ſoothing them into, ſtopping, and 
_ ging him alms, See Sat. iii. I. 106, and note. | 


che ſencers at the games he gave, and the machinery at the theatre, 


Cilicia, who, probably was a favourite of Domitian. 
_ gorerived as to raiſe itſelf to a great height. Boys were placed up- 
on it, and on a ſudden carried up to the top of the theatre. 

nc him very laviſh, of his tongue, when he is flattering the em- 


| | ry, not even to blind Catullas who ſpoke laſt. 
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In lævum converſus: at illi dextra jacebat 120 
Bellua; fic pugnas Cilicis laudabat, & ictus; 
Et pegma, & pueros inde ad velaria raptos. 


Omen habes, inquit magni clarique triumphi: 125 
Regem aliquem capies, aut de temone Britanno 
Excidet Arviragus: peregrina eſt bellua, cernis 
Erectas in terga ſudes? hoc defuit unum 
Fabricio, patriam ut rhombi memoraret, & annos. 


118. The deſcending carriage.] Aricia was built on the top of 
an high hill, which the carriages deſcended in their way to Rome: 
this ſeems to be the meaning of devexæ. Sce Alxsw. Devexus- 
&um. From de and veho, q. d. Deorſum vehitur. 

119. Nobody more wondered, | That is, nobody pretended more 
w do ſo, out of flattery to Dopitian'z for as for the fiſſi, which 
Juvenal here calls bele a (ſpeaking of it as of a great beaſt) he 
could not ſee it, but turned the wrong way from it, and was very 
bud in its praiſes ; juſt as he uſed to fatter Domitian, by praiſing 


when it was not poſſible for him to ſee what was going forward. Ju- 
venal might well call him, 1. 116, Cæcus adulator. 
121. The Cilician.] Some famous gladiator, or fencer, from 


122. The machine. | Pegma (from Gr. anyww, ſigo, ) a fort 
of wooden machine uſed in ſcenical reprefentations, which was ſo 


— The. coverings. Velaria—were fail-cloths, extended 
ever the top of the theatre, to keep out the weather. Ainsw. 
123. Veiento.] We read of him, Sat. iii. I. 185, as obſerving. 
gent ſence towards thoſe who were his inferiors : but here we 


Pet Or. See . 11 3. 


=_ 


— Does not yield, Is not behindhand to the others in flat- 


124. 0:Bellonn,) The ſuppoſed ſiſter of Mars; ſhe was fabled 
V prelide over war—Virg. En. iii. I. 703, deſeribes her with a 
bloody ſcourge. Her prieſts, in the celebration of her feaſts, uſed 


23 
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No body more wondered at the turbot; for he ſaid 
many things | 

Turned to the left, but on his right hand lay 1206 

The fiſh : thus he praiſed the battles and ſtrokes of 
the Cilician, | ns (coverings. 

And the machine, and the boys ſnatched up to the 

Veiento does not yield; but as a fanatic ſtung with 
thy gad-fly, | 

O Bellona, divines, and ſays, © A great omen 


Lou have, of a great and illuſtrious triumph: 


« You will take ſome king, or from a Britiſh cha- 
„ 1261“ perceive 


Arviragus will fall: the fiſh is foreign ; do you 


The ſpears erect on his back ?” This one thing 
« was wanting l. turbot and its age. 
To Fabricius, that he ſhould tell the country of the 


to cut themſelves, and dance about as if they were mad, pretending 
alſo to divine or propheſy future events. | | 


(Eſtrus ſignifies a ſort of fly, which we call a gad-fly; in the 


{ummer-time it bites or ſtings cattle, ſo as to make them run about 
as if they were mad. See Virg. G. ii i. 1. 146—53. By meton. 

inſpired fury of any kind, Hence our poet humourouſly calls the 

ſpirit which inſpired the prieſts of Bellona by this name. For fa- 

_ naticus—lſee Sat. ii. I. 112. gs 
124. Divines.] In flattery to Domitian, he treats the event of 


the turbot as ſomething ominous, as if the taking of it predicted 


ſome ſignal and glorious victory, the taking ſome monarch priſoner, 


—perhaps Arviragus, then king of the Britons, with whom Do- 


mitian was at war, might be prefigured, as falling wounded from 
his chariot into the hands of the emperor. 8 
127. Is foreign.] Therefore denotes ſome foreign conqueſt. 
128. Spears, &e.] Sudes properly ſigniſies a ſtake—a pile 
driven into th e ground in fortifications, alſo a ſpear barbed with 
iron.— Hence by catach. the fin of a fiſh. Ainsw. 


q. d. Do you perceive his ſharp fins riſing on his back; they 
book like ſo many ſpears, and portend and fignify the ſpears which 


you ſhall ſtick in the backs of vanquiſhed foes. TY 
129, Fabricius.) i. e. Fabricius Veiento. He was ſo diffuſe 
in his harangue, that, in ſhort, there wanted nothing but his telling 


where it was bred, and how old it was, to complete and eſtabliſh 


bis prophetic hiſtory of the fiſh. . ALNSw. 
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Quidnam igitur cenſes? conciditur ? abſit ab illo 130 

Dedecus hoc, Montanus ait; teſta alta paretur, 

Quæ tenui muro ſpatioſum colligat orbem ; 
Debetur magnus patinæ ſubituſque Prometheus: 

Argillam, atque rotam citiùs properate : ſed ex hoc 

Tempore jam, Cæſar, figuli tua caſtra ſequantur. 135 
Vicit digna viro ſententia: noverat ille * 
Luxuriam imperii veterem, nocteſque Neronis 
Jam medias, aliamque famem, cum pulmo Falerno 
Arderet: nulli major fuit uſus edendi 
Tempeſtate mei. Cireæis nata forent, an 140 
Lucrinum ad ſaxum, Rutupinove edita fundo 


130. What ihinkeſt thou then? &c.) The words of Domitian, 
Who puts the original queſtion for which he aſſembled theſe ſena- 
tors, I. 72. viz. as no pot could be got large enough to dreſs the 
turbot in, that they ſhould adviſe what was to be done; this they 
had ſaid nothing about—therefore Domitian aſks if it ſhould be 
Fut in pieces. | 1 
131. Moutanus.] The plitton—See l. 107. He concludes 
the debate with expreſſing a diſlike of disfiguring this noble fiſh by 
dividing it, and, at the ſame time by flattering the emperor, and 
raiſing his vanity” . 3 
Ia a deep pot.] Teſta —ſigniſies a pot ot pan, made of 
clay. He adviſes that ſuch a one be immediately made, deep and 
wide enough to hold the fiſh within its thin circumference (tenui 
muro) : by this means the fiſh will be preſerved entire, as in ſuch 
a pot it might be dreſſed whole. 7 5 5 
133. Prometheus, &c.] The poets feigned him to have formed 
men of clay, and to have put life in them by fire ſtolen from hea- 
ven. Juvenal humorouſly repreſents Montanus as calling for 
Prometheus himſelf, as it were, inſtantly to faſhion a pot on ſo 
great an occaſion , when ſo noble a fiſh was to be dreſſed, and 
that for ſo gre at a prince. — _ 5 
134. Haſten.] That the fiſh may not be ſpoiled before it can be 
dreſſed. . 5 8 
—— The clay and wheel.) Clay is the material, and a wheel 
which is ſolid, and turns horizontally, the engine on which the 
potter makes his ware. This was very antient. Jer. xviii. 3. 
135. Let potters follow, &c.] This is a moſt Judicrous idea, 
and ſeems to. carry with it a very ſharp irony on Domitian, for har- 
ing called his council together on a ſubje& like this—but, however 
it might be meant, the known gluttony of Montanus, which is 
deſcribed, l. 135 —43, made it pals for ſerious advice, and as ſuck 


oc 


5 
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« What thinkeſt thou then?—Mouſt it be cut?“ 
« Far from it be 130-| pot be prepared 


We «+ This diigrace,” ſays Montanus ; © let a deep 


« Which, with its thin wall, 270 collect the ſpaci- 
& us orb. (diſh, 

“A great and ſudden a 5 is due to the 

« Haſten quickly the clay, and the wheel: but now, 
6 from this 

„ Time, Cæſar, let potters follow your camps.“ 13 5 


3 The opinion, worthy the — prevailed : he had 
1 known (Nero 


The old luxury of the empire, and the nights of 

Now half ſpent, and another hunger, when the lungs 
with Falernan 

Burned : none had a greater experience in eating 

In my time. Whether oyſters were bred at Circæi, 
or pian bottom 140 


At the Lucrine rock, or ſent forth from the Rutu- 


4 


Dede underſtands it, as the next t words may inform us. 
136. The opinion, &c.] What Montanus had ſaid about dreſ- 


ſing the fiſh whole, was thoroughly worthy his character; juſt what 


might have been expected from him, and as ſuch prevailed. 

—— He had known, &c.] He was an old court glutton, and 
was well acquainted with the luxury of former emperors, here 
meant by—luxuriam imperii. No man underſtood eating, both 


in theory and practice, better than he did, that has lived i in my 


time, ſays Juvenal. 


137. Nero.] As Suetonius obſerves, uſed to protra his 
feaſts from midday to midnight. 1 8 

138. Another hunger, &c.] i. e. What could mile a new and 
freſh appetite, after a drunken debauch. 
140. Gireei.|-orum. A town of Campania, i. in Traly, at the 


foot of Mount Circello on the ſea coaſt. 

141. The Lucrine rock.) The Luctine rocks were in the bay 
of Lucrinum, in Campania. All theſe places were famous for 
different ſorts of oyſters. 

Rutupian bottom. ] Rutupz-arum, Richburrow i in Kent 


e Kutupina littora, the Foreland of Kent. The luxury of the 
Romans muſt be very great, to ſend for oyſters at ſuch a diſtance, 


when ſo many places on he ſhores of als afforded them. 
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JUVENALIS SATIRE. 


SAr. IV. 


Oſtrea, callebat primo deprendere morſu; 


Ex ſemel aſpecti littus dicebat echini. 
Surgitur, & miſſo proceres exire jubentur 


Concilio, quos Albanam Dux magnus in arcem 145 


Traxerat attonitos, & feſtinare coactos, 
Tanquam de Cattis aliquid, torviſque Sicambris 
Dicturus; 
Anxia præcipiti veniſſet epiſtola penna. 

Atque utinam his potiùs nugis tota illa dediſſet 
Tempora ſzvitiz, claras quibus abſtulit urbi 


151 
Illuſtreſque animas impune, & vindice nullo. 


tanquam diverſis partibus orbis 


Sed periit, poſtquam cerdonibus eſſe timendus 
Cceperat : hoc nocuit Lamiarum cæde madenti. 


143. Sea-urchin,} Echinus a ſort of crab, with prickles on 
its ſhell, reckoned a gteat dainty, q. d. So ſkilled in eating was 
Montanus, that at the firſt bite of an oyſter, or at the firſt ſight of 
a crab, he could tell where they were taken. 


144. They riſe.] * imp. the council broke up. See 
I. 65, itur. 


145. The great ot ] Domitian, Who gave the word of 
command for them to depart, as before to aſſemble. 


To the Alban tower.) To the palace at Alba, where the 


emperor NOW Was. 


The word traxerat 1s very expreſhve, as if 


they had been dragged thither ſorely againſt their wills. 


146. Aftoniſhed 


compelled, &c.) Amazed at the ſudden 


ſummons, but dared not to delay a moment's obedience to it.Comp. 


K 


147. Catti.] A people of Germany, now ſubject to the Land- 
grave of Heſle—Sicambri, inhabitants of Guelderland—Both 
theſe people were formidable enemies. 

149. An alarming epiſtle, &c.] Some ſorrowful news had been 
diſpatched poſt-haſte from various parts of the empire. 


Little could the ſenators imagine, that all was to end in a con- 


ſoltation upon a turbot. 


The Satire here is very fine, and repreſents Domitian as anxious 


about a matter of gluttony, as be covid have been in affairs of the 
utmoſt importance to the Roman empire. 


150. And I wh, & c.] i. e. It were to be wiſhed that he had 


ſpent that time in fuch trifles as this, which he paſſed i in acts of 
eruelty and murder, which he praiſed with impunity, on nun- 


bers of the greateit and beſt men of Ron e daring to 
avenge their luterings. 


9 1535 


But 5 2 F 


rifhed, &c.] Cerdo lg gulſies any low mechanic, 
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Sar. IV. JUVENAL's SATIRES. 1 


He knew well to diſcover at the firſt bite; 
And told the ſhore of a ſea-urchin once looked at. 


They riſe—and the ſenators are commanded te 


. depart from the difmifled | [tower 143 
Council, whom the great general into the Alban 
Had drawn aſtoniſhed, and compelled to haſten, 
As if ſomething concerning the Catti, and the fierce 


S:cambr1 [the world 
He was about to ſay ; as if from different parts of 


An A epiſtle had come with haſty wing. 
And wiſh that rather to theſe trifles he had given 


all thoſe 150 (renowned | 
Times of cruelty, in which he took from the city, 


And illuſtrious lives, with impunity, and with ne 
avenger. 


But he periſhed, after that to be feared by coblers 


He had begun : this hurt him recking with laughs 


ter of the Lamiz. 


fach as coblers, and the like, Cerdonibus ſtands here for the rab 
ble in general. 
While Domitian only cut off, now and then, ſome of the no- 


: om the people were quiet, however amazed they might be (comp. 


77.) but when he extended his cruelties to the plebeians, means 


vere deviſed to cut him off, which was done by a conſpiracy formed 


againſt him. See Ant. Un. Hiſt, vol. xv. p. 87. 


154. The Lamiæ.] The Lamian family was moſt noble. See Hor 
Lib. iii. Ode xvii. Of this was {Elius Lama, whoſe wife, Dos 


mitia Longina, Domitian took away, and alterwards pat. the hufs 


band to death. | 
The Lamiæ, here, may ſtand for the nobles in general, as before 


the Cerdones for the rabble in general, who had periſhed under the 
cruelty of Domitian, and with whoſe blood he might be ſaid to be 


reeking, from the quantity of it which he had ſhed during his 
reign, 


Ne died ninety-ſix years ** Chriſt, aged forty-four years ten 
months and twenty fix days, he rei; ned fifteen years and five days 


and was ſucceeded by Nerva; a man very unlike him, being a good 
man, a good ſtateſman, and a good folder. 
Exp or THE FOURTH Sarin. 


F160]. 
SA FINA . 


AR GUM EN T. 


This Satire is addreſſed to Telęſinus, a poet. Juve. 
nal laments the neglect of encouraging learning. 
T hat Cæſar only is the patron af the fine arts. A; 
for the reſt of the great and noble Romans, they 
gave no heed to the protection of poets, hiſtorians, 


Solus enim triſtes hac tempeſtate Camcenas 
eſpexit; cum jam celebres, notique poëtæ 
Balneolum Gabiis, Romæ conducere furnos 
Tentarent ; nec fœdum alii, nec turpe putarent 8*5 
Præcones fieri ; cum deſertis Aganippes 
_ Vallibus, eſuriens migraret in atria Clio. 
Nam ſi Pieria quadrans tibi nullus in umbra 
Oſtendatur, ames nomen, victumque Machzrz ; 


7 IT ſpes, & ratio ſtudiorum in Cæſare tantum: 
ef 
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Line 1. The hope ad reaſon, &c.] The ſingle expectation of 
learned men, that they ſhall have a reward for their labours, and 
the only reaſon, therefore, for their employing themſelves in libe- 
ral ſtudies, are repoſed in Cæſar only.—Domitian ſeems to be 

meant; for though he was a monſter of wickedneſs, yet Quintilian, 
Martial, and other learned men, taſted of his bounty. Quintilian, 
fays of bim Quo nec præſentiùs aliquid, nec ſtudiis magis pro- 
« pitium numen eſt.” See I. 20—1. 

2. The mournful muſes. ] Who may be ſuppoſed to lament the 
fad condition of their deſerted and diſtreſſed votaries. 
4. —Bath at Gabii, &c.] To get a livelihood by. Gabu was 2 
Ettle city near Rome. Balneolum—a ſmall bagnio. 

Ovens.) Public bakehouſes, where people paid ſo much 
for baking their bread. 

6. Criers.) Præcones - whoſe office at Rome was to proclaim 
public meetings, public ſales and the like—a very mean employ- 

ment; but the poor ſtarving poets diſregarded this circumſtance— 
any thing rather than ftarve.” —and indeed, howeyer meanlj 
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SATIRE vl, 


lawyers, rhetoricians; aka: & ct Theſe 

laſt were not only ill paid, but even forced to go to 
law, for the poor pittance which they had earned, 

3 the fatigue and labourof teaching bel. 


v0 the hope, and reaſon of ſtudies f ie in Ca- 
_ faronly: ful Muſes, 
For he only at this time hath regarded the mourn- 
When now our famous and noted poets would try 
Io hire a ſmall bath at Gabii, or ovens at Rome 7 
Nor would others think it b or baſe, N 
Io become criers ; when, the vallies of Aganippes 
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15859 e ctrian ſhade, 
por if not a farthing i u -hewn: to you in the Pie - 
4 You my love the name, and livelihood of Machæraz : 


Sat. ii. I. 157, note. 
| crated to the Nine Muſes. 
7. Hungry Clio.) One of the Nine Moſez-—the patroneſs of 
heroic poetry: here, by meton. put for the ſtarving poet, who is 
forced by his poverty, to leave the regions of poetry, and would 
| fain beg at great men's doprs, Atrium. fignifies - the court, 9 
court yard, before great men's houſes, where theſe Poor pow. are 
ſuppoſed to ſtand, like other beggars, to aſk am. 

8. In the Picrian ſhade.]_ Sce Sat. iv. I. 35, note. 4 If- 
by paſſing your time, as it Were, in the abodes of the Muſes, no 


labours, Some read acc but Pieria umbra ſeems beſt to earry 


ales. 5 e * time of 8 to * Ke on the 
4 


as 2 —_ 


AnzcunrnT,. | 15 


Being deſerted „Bungy Clio would migrate to court- 


reward or recompenſe is likely to be obtained for all your poetica! 


on the humour of the metonymy in this and the preceding line. 
9. Love the name, cg. ] Machæra ſeems to denote the name of 
fo famous crier of che time, whoſe buſineſs it was to notify 


this 2 „ inight be locked upon, it was very profable See f 7 
6. Aganippe.] A ſpriogia the Glitary part af Bojotia, ceon- 
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| Soden on Which the bidders werg to ee e 2 2 i 3 Hereafti 
was called Ay io. See Axsw. Præco, Ne. 1. : 


N by tl the exerciſe of poetry, then, inſtead of chinking it below yon 
to be called a . you may cordially embrace it, and he —_ to. 
| 94 
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162 JUVENALIS, SATIRE. Sar. VI. ; Ar. VII 


Et vendas potids, commiſſa quod audtio vendit. 1o ad rath 
Stantibus, Gnophorum, trip odes, armaria, ciſtas, a o the ſts 
Alcithoen Pacci, Thebas, & Terea Fauſti. Ine Alc! 
Hoc fatius, quam ft dicas ſub judice, Vidi, ML 
uod non vidiſti: faciant equites Aſiani, ni, 11 his is b 
Fade Cappadoces faciant, equiteſque Bind. Nhat J 
Altera quos nudo traducit Gallia talo. ad the 
Nemo tamen ſtudiis indignum ferre laborem —_ oh. 
Cogetur Poſthags neclit ee canoris hom 


. If 4 find yourſelf pennyleſs, and fo likely to conttns 


get a livekhood auctions, as Machzra does, | 7 
„„ fled 14 80 Holyday. —Commiſſus. fi gnifies any thing dc de. 
committed to one's charge, or in truſt. Comp. Sat. ix. I. 9 Ol 2 
Ooods committed to ſale by public auction, are intruſted to th foie 
_auctioneer-10 a twWoſold relpe&— firlt, that hie ſells them at the bel Ie. 48 1 
d, ſecondly, that he faithful acco ith the. owner 19 
price; and, ſecondly, aithfu * unt W ined ir 
for the produce of. the ales, n q 16. 7 
Commiſſa may alfo allude to the e or 1 of thema cout 
giſtrate, by which public ſalesin'the Forum Were appointed. were ex 
Some underſtand commiſſa auctio in a metaphorical ſenſe, allud- tht the 
ing to the contention among the bidders,” who, like gladiators | poor, W 
matched in fight—commiſh, (fee Sat. i. 1633) note) Oppoſe and 1 
engage a each other in theirſevera} bidding. The 
n the l 9; 1 i. e. TRE PU who attend the audi 7 way, W 
« UI buyers. fy. Oar - . fellows 
12. The Aleitbez, We Thebes, EY ers editidos 1520 Bley 5 No 
| Pons Batchi, &e, Theſe were tragedies" written by wretched n 
| Pogtss Which Juvenal Wade to de ee with other! * At 3 an” or othi 
8 Than 3 57 you n G This, mean 8 a \ apyctt, is ln the Ee 
gekting your bread honeſtly, and far bettet tha bir rourfelf out | _F 
Ag alle wigs „and r e ne, tor” a bee, 5 open l ſea 
1 5 c f Hs et te * e.! eloqui 
- lids e Af tir En: J This 8 of che Moes n0- Vo 
- bility who-had fayoured ſome of their Aſſatic ſlaves ſo much, as when 
td erich them lufficiently to be admitted into the equeſtrian order. herea 
Deter people were, notwithſtanding, falſe, and not to be truſted. = verſe, 
Mineris Aſic ee eſſe adhibendam. e e below 


Cc: pro! Flacco. 


* 


e r. vu.  JUYENAL" SA TIRES.” 


I proyince, country of Afi 2. 


And rather fell what the intruſted 3 ſells 10 


o the ſtanders by, a pot, tripads, book-caſes, cheſts, 
e Alcithoe of Paccius, the SUEDE and Tereus of 


Fauſtus. Thaye ſeen, 


E This: is better than if you ſal: 11578 a judge, I 


What you have not ſeen: tho“ the Aſiatic knights 
und the Cappadocians N do wn, and the want . 
. - | 1 5 


g Whom the other Gaul bringe over 1 | 
Hut nobody to undergo a toil unworthy his Rudies . 
WHcreafter' ſhall be vampelled, whde er he has that 


163 — 


5 Joins, to wnehul 4 1 


15 The 8 Their country N on 1 
They were like the Cretans (Tit. i. 12.) lyars and diſhoneſt to a 
proyerb ; yet many o of theſe found means to make. their fortunes At. 
Rome. 

— The lnb. 10 But 1522.1 Bithynia was another l 


ple, as are above deſcribed; came, and were in high fayour,. and 
ſhared.in titles and. honours, 45 

16. The other Gaul, . J Gallo-Gracia, or Gele mother 
couſtry of Aſia Minor: from hence came ſla eg, who, like others, 
were expoſed to ſale with naked. feet. Or it may rather ſignify, 


that theſe wretches (however afterwards highly honoured) were ſo 


poor, When they firſt Came. to Rome, that they had not ſo much 44 
a ſhoe to their feet. 


Minor, from whence many ſuch pe- 


The poet means, that, gen bee honeſt bread, in 3 mean a 


10 Was to be preferred to obtaining the greateſt alfluence, as theſe . 
fe 0s did, b y knavery.,. | 

rings over. ] *Fraducit, ſignißes to bring, or convey, 
end oe one E place to another. It is uſed to denote tranſplanting trees 


or other. 1 2 in Va Fe, and is. a very K ed word 


hows 


Poo Kenthes | 55 loud—making : 5 
when applied to poetry, lofty —bigh-ſounding. —q. d. No writer, 
hereafter, who excels in uniting loftineſs of ſtyle with harmony of 


| Yerle, ſhall be driven, through want, into employments 9 2 are 


below the dignity of his purluits as a poet. Comp. I. 3.— 
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73 8 Materiamque ſibi Ducis indulgentia quærit. 21 
Si qua alunde putas rerum expectanda tuarum 


9 Qui facis in parvaſublimia carmina cella, 
__  VUtdignus venias hederis, & 1 imagine macri. 


it was a great help 
© © honourof Apollo. 
and weans thoſe who have taſted of glory 


23. Therefore the parchment, &c.] They wrote on. parchment 
Which ſometimes was dyed of a faffron-cotour ; ſometimes it was 
White, and wrapped up in coloured parchment. The tabellæ were 

the books themſelves—i. e. the pages on 1 which their 1 | 


> 
A 


16% xx ALI8 SATIRE. Sar. yy 


Eloquium vocale modis, laurumque momordit. 
Hoc agite, 0 Juvenes : circumſpicit, & ſtimulat yo 


Præſidia, atque ided crocez membrana tabelle 
Impletur; lignorum aliquid poſce ocyùs, & quæ 
Componis, dona Veneris, I eleſine, marito : 2 
Aut claude, & poſitos tinea pertunde libellos. 
Frange miſer calamos, vigilataque prælia dele, 


Spes nulla ulterior : didicit jam dives avarus 30 
Tantùm admirari, tantum laudare diſertos, 
Vt your il unonis avem. Sed defluit tas, 


KORS 19. Bitten the 841 Lone mom za was 2 notion, 

A, that, when young poets, were initiated i into. the ſervice of the Muſes, 
& their genius to chew a piece of laurel, in 
Some think that the expreſſion is figurative, 
and honour by their 
- compoſitions ; but the firſt ſeems ta agree beſt, with what follows 


20. Mind this... Hoc agite—lit, 9 do thig . 6. diligently aps 


| ply yourſelves to poetry. 
be enperor.] Ducis here a plied to the Emperor, a 
the great patron and chief over the — ts 


21. Seeks matter for itſe] If. 1 Carefully endeavour to find out 15 


| own gratification by rewarding merit. 


were Written. 


If, ſays the poet, you take the pains to. write volumes full, in 


| hopes of finding any other than Czfar to reward you, you had 


better prevent your diſappointment, by burning them as falt as you | 
can. Lignorum Uiquid: poſce geyüg—leſe no time in procuring 14 


wood for the purpoſe, 
25. Teleſmus. | The poet to whom this ſatire is addreſſed. 
be buſband of 2 znus.] Vulcan, the fabled god of fire 


here put for thefire itſelf. He was the huſband of Veaus. -. 
* d. Fu al Your mls | into the ee; 


| 
q 
3 
| 
| 
Y 
f 
1 


Or ſhut 


— ß 


| You—your you" 


laurel. [ peror.. 20 


Has its eye upon, and encoura es you, and ſeeks 
wa 7 itſelf. mM expected 
if you think protectors of your affairs are to be 
From elſewhere, and therefore the parchment of 
your ſaffron-colour'd tablet 
Is filled, get ſome wood quickly, and what 
You compole, Teleſinus, give to the huſband of Ve- 
1 bie by. 2, 


1 ed battles, 
Who makeſt ſublime verſes in a ſmall cell, 


image. : 
There is no farther done ; a rich miſer hath now 


As boys the bird of Juno. But your age, patient 
of the ſea, „5. "ps 


26. Or 22 up, and bore Sc.] Lay by your books, and let the 
moths eat them. 


eriptians of which have coſt you many a watchful ſleepleſs night. 
25 A ſmall cell.) A wretched garret, as we fay. 


- you may have an image, 1. e. a repreſentation of » of 2 
and ſtarved perſon, with a little paltry ivy put round tho GE 
| in the temple of Apollo. Hing better— i 


30. There is no archer hopes] You can expe 
nothing beyond this. en admire, and are 


32. As boys the bird of 1 A Late Tit. Ar 
gus) 
telighted with the beauty of a peacock, patrons; which you think 


which i 18 of no {ervice to the bird; 5 + afford 1t they may be, will 
of getting, however rich and ab your petformances ;—thele 


give you nothing but complin an the <hildren' 8 admiration does 
will do you no more ſervic- 


. 5 20 eh,] You little think, that 7 95 5 
61 are en ploying 1 to no purpoſe, as to your preſent ſub⸗ 


I the future, by ſpending your time in writ- 
Hence, or provil ih, - 
ing verſes, your e is gliding away, and ald age is ſtealing upon 
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Meaſures, melodious eloquence, and hath bitten the 


Mind this, young men, the indulgence of the em. 


„ ©, BR n 
be bp 0 


<a! — — T's Y 
xp — 2 
£ g = Wer 
— 


Or ſhut up, and bore thro? with the moth your books 
Wretch, break your pens, and blot out your watch⸗ 


That you may become worthy of Wy, and a Lein 
[learnt 30 


As much to admire, as much to praiſe witty men, 


27. Tour watched battles.) Your, writings upon battles, the deſc | 


orthy of ivy, Sc.] That, after all the rains vonn 


WI is able to . the " 55 and dangers 


* F 
g _ — 
FE — 
1 — 0 


PPP ˙· In 
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23 Et pelagi patiens, & eaſſidis, atque 58 


5 to endure any labour, and become irkſome even to vourſelf. 


: ver learned, clothed in rags, vill curſe itſelf, and the Muſe that 
has been your undoing. Terpfichore was one of the Nine Muſes, | 


mer's inferior in any other 


| 
= 


- "Txdia tunc ſubeunt animos, tunc ſeque ſuamque en 
Terpſichoren odit facunda & nuda ſenectus. q arch 
Acœipe hune artes, nè quid tibi conferat iſte, * And r 
Quem eolis: & Muſarum'& Apollinis æde relic, Hear! 
Iple facit verſus; atque uni cedit Homero, 2 
Propter mille annos. At ſi dulcedine famæ Any | 
Succenſus recites, Maculonus commodat d es; 49 Himſ 
Ac longe ferrata domus ſervire jubetur, Beca 
In qua ſollicitas imitatur janua portas 1 
Seit dare libertos extrema in parte ſbentes N Infla 
Ordinis, & b comitum diſponere voces, And 
of the ſea, the  atigues on war, or r the labours. of huſbandry, is de. In » 
caying. | e He 
34. Then. When you ow old: a Ir 1 
— Wearineſs, &c.]. e be too e in body a wind Of 


37. Hates both #lfelf and its Tergfichore.] Your old age, hove. 


who preſided over dancing and muſic ; ſhe i 18 fabled to have in- E 

vented the harp—here, by meton. lyric poetry may be underſtood. 4 
1 His arts, Sc.] The artifices which your ſuppoſed patron 

will uſe, to have a fair excuſe for doing nothing for you. ; the 

37. Thetemple, Sc.] There was a temple of the Muſes 4 he 

Ws Rome, which was built by Martius Philippus, where poets uſed to wh 

©, recite their works. Auguſtus built a library, and a temple to Apol- far 

8 on Mount Palatine, where the poets uſed alſo to recite their yo 

es, and where they were depoſited. See Perf. Prol. I. 7. and of 

# AF. „ pf 

giving 4 g. the tricks made uſe of by theſe rich patrons, to avoid 

make werte zing to their poor clients, the yoets; they affected to 1 

try of others gell themſelves, as not to ſtand in need of the poe- 1 ; 

the poor POM On refore they deſerted the public recitals, and left ; 


WF volfo and the Muſes to ſhift as they could. 
ene e.] In his own conceit; andthis only 
6 aut) not as thinking himſelf Ho- 


| upon aceount of Homer 


807” 7 1 the 055 * | of fans yy 6]. 5 2 you don” t want to get 


| He knows how to diſpoſe his freedmen on the fartheſt ſeats Te 

the reſt of the audience, that they may begin a clap; which will 

be followed by thoſe who are ſeared more forward. Ordo i is a rank 
or row of any thing, ſo of benches or ſeats, 


me. VII. rx Als, SATIRES. 10867 


Aud of the helmet; and of the ſpade, paſſes away. 


Then wearineſs comes upon the ſpirits : then, ele- 
ee cg ſichore. 35 


Au naked old age, Hades both itſelf and its Terpz_ 


Hear now his arts, leſt he whom you court ſhould 
give ou Apollo, being forſaken, 
Any thing: both the temple of the Muſes, and of 
Himſelf makes verſes, and yields to Homer alone, 
Becauſe 2 thouſand years before him.] But if, with _ 
eee (houfe, 40 

Inflamed, you repeat your verſes, Maculonus lends a 


And the houſe ſtrongly barr'd is communded to 


ſerve you, 
In which the door imitates anxious nates. 


He knows how to place his freedmen, ſitting in the 


extreme part [ attendants. 


of the rows, and to diipoſe the loud voices of his 


money . your verſes ad * wiſh to repeat them for the fie 


of applauſe, 
40. Maculonus &c. * Some rich man will lend you his houſe. 


41. Strongly barr'd.] Longe—lit. exceedingly—very much. 


. 8. If you are thought to want money of him for your verſes, 
"the doors of his houſe will be barr'd againſt you, and reſemble _ 
"the gates of a city when beſieged, and under the fear and anxicty 


which the beſiegers occaſion ; but if you profeſs only to write for 


ame, he will open his houſe to you, it will be at your ſervice, that 
you may recite your verſes within it, and will procure you hearers, 


of his own freedmen and dependents, whom he will order to ap- 
plaud you. 


43. He knows . to. place, &c.] e to req. d. 
behind 


44. And to diſpoſe, &c AN How to diſpoſe of his his and 
followers, ſo as beſt to raiſe a roar of applayſe—Euge !--Bene !— 


Bravo ! as we ſay, among your hearers. All this he will do, for 
it coſts him N 


occupation of making verſes. 


7 
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Nemo dabit regum, quanti fubſellia conſtent, 43; 
Et quæ conducto pendent anabathra tigillo, 
Quæque reportandis poſita eſt orcheſtra cathedris. 
Nos tamen hoc agimus, tenuique in pulvere ſulco; 
Ducimus, & littus ſterili verſamus aratro. 
Nam ſi diſcedas, laqueo tenet ambitioſem 50 
Conſuetudo mali: tenet inſanabile multos 


Scribendi cacoëthes, & ægro in corde ſeneſcit. For 85 
Sed vatem egregium, cui non ſit publica vena, 1 ; 
Qui nihil expoſitum ſoleat deducere, nec qui 1 90 
Communi feriat carmen triviale moneta; Fo I 
Hunc, qualem nequeo monſtrare, & ſentio tantùm, th 
Axxietate carens animus facit, omnis acerbi _ | _ 01 
Impatiens, cupidus ſylvarum, aptuſque bibendis comp 
- Fontibus Aonidum : neque enim cantare ſub antro Em 
46. The fairs, &c. Theſe were for the poet to aſcend by into A 5 
his roſtrum, and were faſtened to a little beam, or piece of wood, | 
which was hired for the purpoſe. _ PL | Impat 
47. The orcheſtra, &c. The orcheſtra at the Greek theatres Foun! 


was the part where the chorus danced—the ſtage. Among the 
Romans it was the ſpace between the ſtage and the common ſeats, 
where the ſenators and nobles fat to ſee plays ated. The poor poet 
is here ſuppoſed to make up ſueh a place as this for the recep- 
tion of the better ſort, ſhould any attend his recitals ; but this 

was made up of hired chairs, by way of ſeats, but which were to 

be returned as ſoon as the bungen was over. 5 

48. Tet we frill go on.] Hoc agimus — lit. we do this we {till 
purſue our poetical ſtudies.— Hoc agere is a phraſe ſignifying to 
- mind; attend to what we are about. See Ter. And. Act i. Sc. ii. 
I. 12., So before, I. 20.—hoc agite, O Juveness 

—— Draw furrows, &c.] We take much pains to no pur- 
poſe, like people who plough in the duſt, or on the ſea-ſhore. 
Comp. Sat. i. nos, „„ hs 


Fo. Would leave g.] Diſcedas—if you would depart from the 


nm Cuſtom of ambitious evil.] Evil ambition, which it is ſe 
cuſtomary for poets to be led away witn. 5 
Ft. An incurable ill babit.] Cacottthes ( from Gr. Knee, bad, 
and 3600.,, a cuſtom or habit) an evil habit. Many are got into 
ſuch an itch of ſcribbling, that they cannot leave it off. Cacoëthes 


alſo ſignifies a boil, an ulcer, and the like. e 


* 
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None of. theſe great men will give as much as the 
- benches may coſt, 45 
And the ſtairs which hang from the hired beam, 
And the orcheſtra, which is ſet with chairs, which 
; are to be carried back. 
vet we ſtill go on, and draw furrows in the light 
50 il 
W Duſt, and turn up the ſhore with a barren plough. 
For if, you would leave off: the cuſtom of ambiti- 
. ous evil N 51 
Holds you in a fnare : many an incurable ill-habit of 
Poſſeſſes, and grows inveterate in the diſtemper'd 
heart. --- 
But the excellent poet, who has no common vein, 


Who is wont to produce nothing trifling, nor who 


. Compoſes trivial verſe in a common ſtyle, 5; 
ro 
Him (ſuch a one I can't ſhew, and only conceive) 
* A mind free from anxiety makes; of every thi 
d,  dulplealing __ [drinking the 7 
Impatient, deſirous of woods, and diſpoſed for 
10 * of the Muſes : for nelther to ſing in the 
69 52, Grows inveterate, &c.] It grows old with the man, and 
1 roots itſelf, as it were, by time, in his very frame. 
. 3. Mo common vein.] Such talents as are not found among the 
= generality. i 
g 54- Nothing viſtas.) Expoſijum—common, rifling, obvious 
] 3 in a common way. 
8 rivial verſe, &c. Trivialis, comes from trivium, a place 
: w_ ie ways met, a place of common reſort : therefore I 


conceive the meaning of this line to be, that ſuch a poet as Juvenal 
is deſcribing writes nothin g low or vulgar ; ſuch verſes as are uſu- 


ally ſought after, and purchaſed by the common people in the ſtreet... 
The word feriat is here metaphorical. Ferio literally ſignifies to 


ſtrike, or hit; thus to coin or ſtamp money hence to compoſe or 


make (hit off, as we fay) verſes ; which, if done by a good poet, 


may be faid to be of no common ſtamp. Moneta is the ſtamp, or 
impreſſion, on Money—hence, by metaph. a ſtyle in writing. 

$7. A mind, Kc. i. e. Such a poet is formed by a mind that 1 is 
void of care and anxiety. 

$8. Impatient.] That hates all trouble, can't Lear vexatlon. 
== Defirous of woods, ] Of ſylvan retirement. 


bl 


* 
—— oy 


59. Fountains of the Muſes.) Called Aonides, from their 
Mae habitations in Aonia, which was the bull ly pars of Bœotia, 
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Pierio, thyrſumye poteſt contingere ſana |. 6. 
Paupertas, atque æris inops, quo nocte dieque 


E 
Corpus eget. ſatur eſt, cùm dicit Horatius, Euhbe . 
Quis locus i ingenio: niſi cam ie carmine ſolo Able. I 
Vexant, & dominis Cirrhe; Niſæque feruntur What 
Peckora noſtra, duas non admittentia curas? bi WR 


Magne mentis opus, nec de lodiceparanda 
Attonitz, currus & equos, facieſque Deorum 
Alpicere, & qualis Rutulum confundit Erinnys. 
Nam ſi Virgillio puer, & tolerabile deſit 


7 
Holpitium, caderent omnes à crini bus hydri: 55 Getti 
Surda nihil gemeret grave buccina. Foſcimus, ut ſit Of tl 
a and where chere were many ſprings and . acred to th For 
Muſs. Of theſe fountains good poets were, in a figurative ſeafe All t 
faid to drink, and by this to be aſſiſted in their compoſitions. 85 
59 60. In the Pierian cave, &c.] Pieria was a diſtrict of Ma- The 
cedn, where there was a cave or den facred to the Muſes. | 
60. Thyrſus. ] A ſpear wrapt about with ivy, Which they car. 5 
tied about in their hands at the wild feaſts of Bacchus, in imitation nym} 
of Bacchus, who bore a thyrſus i in his hand. The mcaning of yas « 
this paſſage is, that, for the poet to write well, he ſhould be cafy 6 
in his ſituation and circumſtances : for thoſe who are harraſſed with 8 
poverty and want cannot write well, either in the more ſober ſtyk «fa 
of poetry, or in the more enthuſiaſtic and flighty ſtrains of compo- a bl 
- frion, By ſana paupertas, the poet would inſinuate, chat no poor eon 
poct, that had his ſenſes, would ever attempt it. | inf 
62. Horace is ſatisfied, &c.] It might be objected, that 3 eu 
was, poor, when he wrote, therefore Juvenal's rule won't ho'd, that 1 
2 poor poet can 't write well. To this Juvenal wou'd anſwer, alt 
* True, Horace was poor, conſidered as to himſelf; but wen 7 
remember what a patron he had in Mecænas, and how he was 18 
e enabled by him to avoid the cares of poverty. When he wrote * 
„ his fine Ode to Bacchus, and uttered his ſor ht Ee or Eu- 55 
* ho- he, doubtleſs, was well ſated with good cheer,” vce 11d. be 
ji. Ode xix. 1. 58. A 
64. The Lords of Cirrha and N. A nelle and Ba ochus, the { 
© tatelar gods, of poets. Cirrha was a town of Phocis, wear 4 Del. 1 


hos, v here Apollo Rack am Oracle. 
Nyſa, bl 4 den in. Arabia 9 * Here Dacchus W as educate 0 oy tn 


Pierian cave, or to handle the thyrſus, is poverty,60 
Sober, and void of money (Which night and day 
the body wants) 
Able. Horace is ſatisfied, when he ſays—Euhoe ! 
What place is there for genius, unleſs when with 
verſe alone | [of Cirrha and Niſa, 
Our minds trouble themſelves, and by the lords 
Are carried on, not admitting two cares at once?6 5 
It is the work of a great mind, not of one that is 
amazed about . [and the faces 
Getting a blanket, to behold chariots, and horſes, 


Of the gods, and what an Erinnys confounded the 


Rutulian : [wanting to Virgil, 


For if a boy, and a tolerable lodging had been 


All the ſnakes would have fallen from her hairs: 70 


The filent trumpet have groan'd IO.” claſs 


trous. Do we require, 


dyaiphs, when. fone thither by N From hence Bacchus 
was called Dionyſius—ex A.., and Nyſa; Gr. A. 
65. Carried on. oy i. e. Inſpired, and aſſiſted. 


66. Not of one, &c.] q- d. It is che work of a great and pow- 


erful mind, above want, not of one that is diſtracted about getting 
a blanket Gor bie bed, to fix the eye of the imagination, ſo as to 


eonceive and deſcribe horſes and chariots, and godlike appearances, 


in ſuch a manner as to do juſtice to theſe ſublime. ſubjects of heroic 
verſe. See Virg. En. xii. 326—7. 


68. And what an Erinnys. ] Ho. | Aletto looked whey ſhe 


aſtoniſhed the Rutulian king Turnus when ſhe filled him with ter- 


ror, by throwing her torch at him. En. vii. I. 456—7. Erinnys 
is a name common to the three furies of heli, of whick Alete was 


one. 


1 poor, and without his pleaſures and conveniences, he never 
would have been able to deſcribe, in the manner he has done, the 
| ſnaky treſſes of Alecto. See En. vii. I. 4 * All this had been 
loſt to us. 

71. Theſh lent e gut not on'y means to expreſs c one 
"who does not hear, but that alſo which gives no ſound. See Sat. 
Xlli, | L 194. 

ng alludes to An. rich, 519—20, 21. 
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70. All ibe rakes zvould have fallen, e. q. d. ak Virgil . 
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Non minor antiquo Rubrenus Lappa cothurno, . ant 
Cujus & alveolos & lænam pignerat Atreus ? W Whoſe! 
Non habet infelix Numitor, quod mittat amico ; Mil Unhapy 
Quintillz quod donet, habet: nec defuit illi, 5; fri 
VUnde emerit multi paſcendum carne leonem W He has 
Jam domitum. Conſtat leviori bellua furptu Where 
Nimirùm, & capiunt plus inteſtina pottz. 1 m 
Contentus famã jaceat Lucanus in hortis HE Alrcad 
| Marmoreis : at Serrano, tenuique Saleio % Doubt 
- . » = | 3 
Gloria quantalibet, quid erit, fi gloria tantùm eſt ? WW Lucan 
Curritur ad vocem jucundam, & carmen amicz } A 
Thebaidos, lætam fecit cum Statius urbem, = Marbl 
Promiſitque diem: tanta dulcedine captos What 
72. Rubrenus L afpa, &c.] An ingenious, but poor and miſe. Wi They 
rable tragic poet, who lived in Juvenal's time. geb: 
- Leſs than the antient buſtin.] Not inferior to the old wr- Wl FE 
ters of o_ Cothurno, per metonym. put here for the tragic An 5 
s, as it often is for tragedy. 2 5 | 
73. Aireus had laid in pawn.) It has been obſerved by Alxs- 40 
won rn, againſt Stephanus and other lexicographers, that pignero 79. 
does not mean to take, or receive, a thing in pa n, but to ſend it Spain, 
into pawn. In this view we may underſtand Atreus to be the name but liv 
of {ome tragedy, on the ſubject of Atreus king of Mycenz, which an her 
met with ſuch bad ſucceſs as to oblige poor Rubrenus to pawn his See m 
clothes and furniture. Stephanus and others underſtand pignerat — 
in the ſenſe of taking to pawn, and ſuppoſe Atreus to be the name ry, fa 
of the pawnbroker, to whom Rubrenus had pawned his goods. more! 
The firſt ſenſe ſeems to have the beſt authority; but with which- 80 
exer we may agree, the thought amounts to the fame thing in ſub- | poets 
tance iz. Can it be expected that this poor poet ſhould equal « tal 


. the fire and energy of the old tragicwriters, while his clothes and 
; furniture were pawned, in order to ſupply him with preſent neceſ- 
ſaries to keep him from ſtarving ?—A man in ſuch diſtrels, whate- 


ver his genius might be, could not exert it. | | - them! 
74. Mumitor.] The name Numitor may ſtand, here, for any i 
rich man, who woald let a poet ſtarve for want of that money appe 
which he lays out upon his miſtreſs, or in buying ſome. uſelefs cu- "I'M 
rioſity, fach as a tame lion. Infelix is here ironical. | curr 
2 78. Denbileſs, 85.4 Ironically ſaid. No doubt it would coſt ng 


more to maintain a poet than a lion. 


we 


* 


. „6 
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That Rubrenus Lappa ſhould not be leſs than the 
antient buſkin, 
Whoſe platters, and le Atrhas had laid in pawn? 


Vahapjy Numitor has not what he can ſend to a 


tends 5 wanting to him 75 
He has what he can give to Quintilla: nor was there 
Wherewithal he might buy a lion, to be fed with 
much fleſh, pence, 
Already tamed. The beaſt ſtands him in leſs ex- 
Doubtleſs, and the inteſtines of a poct held more. 
Lucan, content with tame, may ie 1 in gardens 
adorn'd with 
Marble: but to Serranus, and to thin Saleius, 80 
What will ever ſo much kame be, if it be only 
fame; favourite 


W They run to the pleaſing well, and poem of the 
W Thebais, when Statius has made the city glad, 


And has promiſed a day: with o Brea, fwecinels 
1 does he affect ; 


79. ae Ge. 5 K wad and rich poet. of Carddia in 
Spain, who, coming to Rome, was made a knight. He wrote, 
but lived not to finiſh, the civil wars between Cæſar and Pompey, in 
an heroic poem, called Pharſalia. He was put to death by New. 
See more, Ainsw. Lucanus. 

— May fie in gardens, Nc. Renal himſelf i in of and luxu- 


ry, fame being ſufficient for any one who wants nothing _ Mar- | 


moreis—adorned with fine buildings of marble. 5 
80. Serranus, and to thin Saleiur, &c.] Theſe were mw. poor ; 

poets of Juvenal's time, Of the latter Tacitus fays—* Who 
takes any notice of, or eren attends or ſpeaks to, our excellg , 


© poet 'Daleius ??? 


heſe men may get 65 by the excellence of cheir e ee 


but what ſignifies thats if they get nothing elle ? tame won't feed. 


them. 


Perhaps the poet calls Saleius. renuis—thin, from his meagre 


appearance, 


82. They run, ]. 9 here uſed imperſonally, like Cons 
eurritur. Hor. Sat. i. l. 7. 


— The pleaſing voice.] i; e. Of Statius, when he reads 
over his Thebais in public. 


84. Promiſed a day.] i. e. Appointed a day for a public _ 
af lis N on the n War. 
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Afficit ile animos, tantaque libidine vulgi 1 
Auditur: ſed cam fregit ſubſellia verſu, 

Eſurit, intactam Pari di niſi vendat Ace, 

Ille & militiæ multis largitur honorem, 
Semeſtri vatum digitos circumligat aura. Frinos gs, 
Quod non dant proceres, dabit hiſtrio. I Came. 
Et Bareas, tu nobilium magna atria curas? 
Præfectos Pelopæa facit, Philomela celbidnis;: 
Haud tamen invideas vati, quem pulpita paſcunt. 
; Vis tibi Mecznas : 4 quis nunc erit aut ah oo 
4 2 "+ 


86. "Broken the . Sc. 1 By the mündet of his hearers, 
who flocked. to attend him when he recited- his *Fhebais. Not- 
withſtanding this he muſt ſtarve, for any thing the nobles will dg 
for him. | 


487%. Hs ir untouched Hae J. His new play, called Agave, which 


. 


J 
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bas never been heard, or performed. This play was formed upon mY 
the ſtory of Agave, the daughter of Cadmus, who was married to Thee 
Echion king of Thebes, bz y whom ſhe; had Pentheus, ; whom ſhe, * 
| and the reſt of the Menades, in their mad revels, tore mb from been ra! 
limb, becauſe he would drink no wine, and for this was ſuppoſed | Pe: 
to ſhght the feaſts of Bacchus. Aixzw.—See Hor. Tab, li. Sat. | and wit 
iis 1, 3834 and Ovid, Met. iii. 725 -g. | 90x: 
| po Rata © is Jin: tage: player, ih high favour with Diiniezan ; 1 the poe 
inſomuch that Domitian fell in love with 1 and repudiated bs 92. 
Wife Domitia for his fake. * daugh 
What ſuvenal ſays here, and in the three Suswivg iges in a LY produ 
ing complimentary way, was no mare than a ſneer upon Paris the | A 
player, and throughitim, upon the emperor, who o underſtood i it, daugh 
and turned our author's jeſt ihto puniſhment”; "for, in His old age, N 
be: ſent him into gypt, by way of an Honorary ſervice, with a mili 5 II 
tary command. This ſhaws that the fatire was written in the time in th 
ob Domitian, and he 18 meant by Gare, l. 1 et 05 f 
However, it is very evident, that Juvenal meant to rebuke the _ 
nables for their parſimony, towards men of genius, by ſhe wing how he p 
generous: Paris was to them, inſomuch that they ought to be affianied | 3 
to be outdone by a ſtage- player. - thin 
89. Semeſtrian golds | Semeſtris not only means a ſpace of [ON ng 

_months (ſex menſium), but the half or middle of a month.” The 3 
moon is called Semeſtris, when ſhe-is arrived in che middle of her 5 


| 1 8988 aud 18 os round 1 in form. 
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be captiyated minds,. and is heard with ſo much 
eager deſire b enches with bis verſe, 86 "M 
Of the vulgar : but when. he hes broken the ih 
5 He hungers, unleſs he thould ſell his een =_—_ 
Agave to Paris. 8574 

He alfo beſtows military. honour on many; 

He binds round the fingers. of poets with Semeſe 
trian golcd. -,, - [trouble thine 90 
What nobles do not give, an actor will. Doſt thou 
Head about the Camerini and Den and the great 
courts of nobles ? ___ x: 
pelopæa makes prefccts, Philomela nibunes. 

Let envy not the poet whom the ſtage maintains. | 

| Who 1 is your, Mecænas? who now wil be either a. 
are : 11 | 
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The aurum . Nang means + gold ins aks ori 1. e a 
ung; ſuch ad worn by knights, to which dignity ſome poets bave 
been raiſed, through the intereſt of this ſtage-pla yer with the em- 
peror. But Qu.—If there be not here an alluſton to the ſummer 
ad winter! rings ? See Sat. i. I. 28. 14 
90 Gamerini.and)Baree, Se] Some rich nobles, whoſe levees 
the poets might attend in vain,” 
92. Pelopea makes prefeas.] © The tmagedy: of: Mae the 
daughter of Thyeſtes, who was lain wich by her own father, and 
produced Egyſthus, who killed Agamemnon and Atreus. 
—=— Philomela. tribunes. \' "Phe tragedy of Philomela, the 
daughter of Pandion king of Athens, raviſhed by Tereus, who 
married her ſiſter Progne. See more, Alxsw. tit. Philomela. 
l be poet ſeems here to inſinuate, chat the performance of Paris, 
in theſe tragedies, ſo charmed the cmperor, and gave the actor ſuch 
" algendghcy over him, as to enable Paris to have the great offices 
of ſtate at his . to that they Were confer 56 on whomſoever 
he pesſeg, e + 
93. wy nat, 8 . ao Though," a ſothes rnflichess) great 
things haye been" dons for ſome individuals, threugh the influence 
and intereſt of Faris, yet, in general, thoſe who bave nothing elſe 
to depend on but writing for the ſtage; ate left to ſtarve, and there- 
fore are W ge to be epvied. 'Puſpita—See Sat. i. 1. 174. 
94. ene Who is os den man that is ſuch a patron to 1 
Jou as Mecænas was 10 Horace? who not caly enriched him, bus _ 
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Aut Fabius? quis Cotta iterum? quis Lentulus alter? 
Tunc par ingenio pretium : tunc utile multis 96 
Pallere, & vinum toto neſcire Decembri. 
Veſter porrò labor fœcundior, hiſtoriarum 
Scriptores: petit hic plus temporis, atque olei plus: 
Namque oblita modi milleſima pagina ſurgit 100 
Omnibus, & creſcit multa damnoſa papyro. - 
Sic ingens rerum numerus jubet, atque operum lex. 
Quæ tamen inde ſeges ? terræ quis fructus apertæ 
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made him his friend and companion, and introduced him to th: 
favour of the emperor Auguſtus. . . 
94. Proculeius.] A Roman knight, intimate with Auguſtus. 
He was ſo liberal to his two brothers, Scipio and Murena, that he 
ſhared his whole patrimony with them, when they had been ruined 
by the civil wars. See Hor. Lib. ii. Ode ii. I. 5, 6. 
95. Fabius.] That Fabius here, perhaps, is meant, to whom 
Quid wrote four epiſtles in his baniſhment, as a noble and generous 
patron of men of genius. Or it may relate to Fabius Maxi- 
mus, who ſold his eſtate, in order to redeem ſome Romans who 
bad been taken captives by Hannib ll. 
— Cotia.] A great friend to Ovid, who wrote to him three 
times from Pontus, as to a conſtant patran. Ovid lays to him 
Cumque labent ahi, jactataque vela relinquant, | 
Iu lacere remanes anchora "20 rati: 
| Grata tua eſt igitur pietas, ignoſcimus illis, 
Qui, cum fortuna, terga dedere — 
— Lentulus.} A man of great liberality, to whom Cic. 
Epiſt. vii. Lib. i. ad famil, thus writes 
Mlaägna eſt hominum opinio de Te, magna 
Commendatio liberalitatis. . 
96. Requard was equal, c.] When there were ſuch men as 
_ thele to encourage genius, and to be the patrons of learning, then 
reward was equal to mt. 
97. To be pale.) With conſtant ſtudy and application, which 
were. then fare to be profitable, Comp. Hor. Epiſt. iii. I. 10. 
pe OS © ITS 5 Se 
— To know nothing of wine, c.] The feaſt of the Saturna- 
La was obſerved in the month of December, with great feſtivity 
and jolhity, with plenty of wine and good cheer : all this it was 
worth a poet's while to give up entirely for his ſtudy ; and rather 
an not figiſh what he was aboyt., not taſte fo much as @ ſingle 
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te; or a Fabius? who a ſecond Cotta? who another id 
999 Lentulus ! [to many 96 1 
W Then reward was equal to genius: then twas uſeful 0 
o be pale, and to know nothing of wine for a 9 
us: . whole December. [18 more fo 
100 ] Moreover, your labour, ye writers of hiſtories, 7 
W Abundant : this demands more time, and more oil; 1 
ex, For the thouſandth page, forgetful of meaſure, ariſes : 
& 10 ye all, and increaſes ruinous with much paper: {1 
ME Thus the great number of things ordains, and the th: 
the law of ſuch) works. { far-extended ground ! ! 1 
* What harveſt is from thence ? what fruit af the 
th . is 
* dap of wine during the whole feſtival, knowing that he was cer» 13 
W tain to be well paid for his pains, 9 
"_ 98. Your labour, &c.] He now ſpeaks of the writers of bifto- By 
oz p, Whoſe labour and fatigue is beyond thoſe of other writers, and WW 
xi pet they are equally neglected. 48 
ao = y8—99. I more abundant, £5c.]-- The ſubject-matter more vari- 11 
ous and extenſive. Us 
TK 99. More oll.] Alluding to the lamps which they uſed to 1 
"0 write by, in which they conſumed a great quantity of oil. See 1 
Sat. 1. 1. 5 1, note. KY 
100. Forgetful of meaſure.) The ſubjects are ſo various, and t 
the incidents crowd in ſo faſt upon the hiſtorian, that he paſſes all 1 
bounds without attending to the ſize of his work—it rifes to a | 
. thouſand pages before you are aware. 
f 101. Ruinous with much paper.] So much paper is uſed, that 
the poor hiſtorian is ruined with the expence of it. 
102. The great number of things, i. e. Which are treated of, 
7H —— The law of ſuch cuore. The rules of hiſtory, which 
on oblige the hiſtorian to be particular in his relation of RaQs, and, 
| of courſe, diffuſe. 
el 103, What harveſt, c.] What brot do ye reap ? ? | 
5 — T be far-extended ground. ] "The wide and boundleſs field 
be of hiſtory, Comp. Virg. Geor. iii. 194—5 ; and Geor. ii. 280. 
oe Some think that this expreſſion of terre apertæ, taken in con- 
2 nection with the ſeges, is, as that is, metaphorical, and alludes 
80 to the labour of the huſbandman, in opening the ground by tillage 
2 in order to Prepare it for the ſeed. So the hiſtorian ploughs, ang 
le 


178 JUVENALIS SATIRE. SAT. VII, 
Quis dabit hiſtorico, quantum daret acta legenti ? 
Sed genus ignavum, quod lecto gaudet & umbr, 
Dic igitur, quid Caufidicis civilia E 106 
Officia, & magno comites in faſce libelli ? 
Ipfi magna ſonant; ſed tunc cum creditor audit 
Præcipuè, vel fi tetigit latus acrior illo, 
Qui venit ad dubium grandi cum codice nomen, 110 
Tunc immenſa cavi ſpirant mendacia folles, 
Conſpuiturque ſinus. Verdin deprendere meſſem 
81 libet; hinc centum patrimonia cauſidicorum, 
Parte alia folum ruſſati pone Lacertæ. 


\ 


bp, and la bours, as it were, in the field of hiſtory, in hopes of | 


reaping proſit thereby. 

104. A collectar of the reg g Here 90 The acta were journals, te- 
gifters, acts of the ſenate, or the like records. The clerk, who 
wrote or collected them, was called Actuarius. He was a 5 > 
hiſtorian in his Way. 

105. They are an idle race, &'c.] But perhaps it may be fig, 
that though they write much, yet they write at their eaſe ; that they, 
gs well as the poets, are a lazy {et of tellows, who write lolling 


upon their couches, or repoſe themſelves in lady places. Hence 
Hor. Lib. i. Ode xxxii. I. 1. 


Poſcimus. S1quid vacui ſub umbra, 
Luſimus tecum. 
And again — 


gomno gaudentis & umbra. Epilt. ii. Lib, ii. 1. 78, 


406. Civil offices, c.] What they get by their pleading for their 


clients in civil actions. 
10%. The Libelt, Se.] Their bundles of briefs which they 
_T wh tem 1nto court. 


. A. great noiſe, | Bawls aloud—magna, adverbially, for 
bers Graciſm. See Sat. vi. 5 16. Grand e ſonar. 


108 —9. L eſpecially auen toe creditors bears. Creditor ſigai- 


fies one th at l ads, or truſts, a creditor. 

The lawyer, here ſpoken of, muſt be ſuppoſed to be of council 
with the plaintiF, or creditor, who makes a demand of money lent 
to another. If the lawy er obſer: ves him to be within hearing, he 
exerts himſelf the more. 


109. One more keen} If another, of a more eager diſpoſition, 


gud more earneſt about the event of his cauſe, who ſues for a book. 
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4 Who will give an hiſtorian as much as he would 


give to a collector of the regiſters Cor a ſhade. 
But they are an idle race, which rejoices in a couch 
Tell me then, what civil offices afford to the lawyers, 
And the lihels their attendants in a great bundle ? 
They make a great noiſe, but eſpecially then, when 

the creditor his fide, 
Hears, or if one, more keen than he, has touched 
Who comes with agreat book to a doubtfuldebt: 1 10 
Thenhhis hollow bellows breathe out prodigious lyes, 
And his boſom is ſpit upon. But if you would dif- 

cover the one fide, 
Profit, putthe patrimony of an hundred lawyerson 
And on the other that of che red-clad Lacerta only. 


debt of a doubtful nature, and brings his account. books to prove it, 


thinks that the lawyer does not exert himſelf ſufficiently in his 


cauſe, and intimates this to the pleader, by a Jog on the fide with 
his cbow—then, &c, See Ainsw. Codex, No. 2; aud Nomen, 
No. 5. 

111. His hollow bellogus.] i, e. His lungs. 


112. 1s ſpit upon.] Is ſlavered all over with his foaming at the 
mouth, 


1f you would diſcover, &c.] Were it poſſible to com- 
pute the gains of lawyers, you might put all they get into one ſcale, 


and in the other thoſe of Domitian's coachman, and there would 
be no compariſon, the latter would ſo far exceed. 


As ſome underſtand by the Ruſſati Lacertæ, a charioteer be- 


longing to Domitian, who. was clad in a red livery, and was a 


great favourite of that emperor ; ſo others underſtand ſome ſoldier 
to be meant, who, as the cuſtom then was, wore a red or ruſſet 
apparel, in this view the meaning is, that the profits of one hun- 


dred lawyers, -by pleading, don't amount in value to the plunder | 
| * by one ſoldier. So Mr. C. DRYD E 


Aſk what he gains by all this lying prate, 
A captain's plunder trebles his eſtate. 
90 Joh. Britannicus—Rufaii Lacerte. | Lacerta, nomen mili- 


tis, fictum a poet: nam milites Romani uſi ſunt in prælio veſtibus 


ruſſatis, &c. . M 2 


Breathe out prodigious lyes.] In order to deceive the court, 
and make the beſt of a bad cauſe. 


180 JUVENALIS SATIRK. Sar. vn. 
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Conſedere duces : ſurgis tu pallidus Ajax, 
Dicturus dubia pro libertate, Bubulco 
e rumpe miſer tenſum jecur, ut tibi laſſo 
Figantur virides, ſcalarum gloria, palmæ. 
Quod vociĩs pretium? ſiccus petaſunculus, & vas 
Pelamidum, aut veteres, Afrorum Epimenia, bulbi; 
Aut vinum Tiberi devectum: quinque lagenæ, 
Si quater egiſti. Si contigit aureus unus, 
Inde cadunt partes, ex fœdere pragmaticorum. 


Il 


115. The chiefs, &c.] Conſedere duces—The beginning of 
Ovid's account of the diſpute, between Ulyſſes and Ajax, for the 
armour of Achilles. Ovid, Met. Lib, xiii. I. 1. Here hu. 
mourouſly introduced to deſcribe the fitting of the judges in 1 
court of juſtice. el . 
 — Thou riſeſt a pale Aiax.] Alluding to Ovid, Lib. xiii. I. 2, 

_ Surgit ad hos clypei dominus ſeptemplicis Ajax— _ 
by way of ridicule on the eager and agitated lawyer, who is ſup⸗ 
poſed to ariſe with as much fury and zeal in his client's cauſe, 
as Ajax did to aſſert his pretenſions to the armour in diſpute. 

116. Doubiful freedom. ] The queſtion in the cauſe is ſuppoſed 
to be, whether ſuch or ſuch a one is entitled to the freedom of the 
city; there were many cauſes on this ſubject. 

116-17. Bubulcus being judge. } This may either mean C. 


Attilius Bubulcus, who was conſul. Or, by Bubulcus, the poet 


may mean ſome ſtupid, ignorant fellow, who was fitter to be an 
herdſman, than to fill a ſeat of juſtice. And thus the poet might 
ſatirize the advancement of perſons to judicial offices, who were 
totally unqualified and unfit for them. | | 
r17. Break your ſiretched liver. ] Which, with the other con- 


tents in the region of the diaphragm, muſt be diſtended by the vio- 


tent exertions of the ſpeaker ; or it may mean the liver diſtended 
by anger. $0 Hor. on another occaſion, fervens difficili bile tumet 
Jecur. Hor, Ode xii, Lib. i. I. 4. | | 

118. Green palma, c.] It was the cuſtom for the client, if he 
ſucceeded in his cauſe, to fix ſuch a garland at the lawyer's door. 

Ie glory of your flairs.] - By which the poor lawyer 
aſcended to his miſerable habitation. 


119. C7 your varce ? | Of all your bawhng—What do you get 


by all the noiſe which you have been making? 
120 Of fprate. | Pelamidim.—It is not very certain what 


theie fit were; but ſome ſmall and cheap fiſh ſeem to be here 
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The chiefs are ſet down together, thou riſeſt a pale 


nn order to plead about doubtful freedom, Bubulcus " 
Being judge: break, wretch, your ſtretched liver, 1 
that, to you fatigued, | ſtairs. i 
W Green palms may be fixed up, the glory of your 1 
What is the reward of your voice ? a Gy bit of ſalt 1 
bacon, and a veſſel from Africa, 120 5 
W Of ſprats, or old bulbous roots which come monthly 3 
Or wine brought down the Tiber: five flagons, . 
lf you have pleaded four times—If one piece of = 
I old befals, ment of pragmatics. 60 
From thence ſhares fall, according to the agree- q 
RT 1 
meant. Ainſworth ſays that they were called Pelamides, à Gr. 1 
and, lutum clay or mud. Moſt likely they were chiefly found 9 
in mud, like our grigs in the Thames, and were, like them, of lit- WM 


tle worth. . 

120. Old bulbous roots, c.] Perhaps onions are here meant, 
which might be among the preſents ſent monthly from Africa to 
Rome. See Alx sw. Epimenia. Plin. xix. 5, calls a kind of onion, 
Epimenidium, from Gr. e744ni0%v. AIN SW. Epimenidium. Thoſe 
ſent to the lawyers were veteres—old and ſtale. n 

121. Wine brought down the Tiber.] Coming down the ſtream 
from Vejento, or ſome other place where bad wine grew. 

— Five flagons.) Lagena was a fort of bottle in which 
wine was kept. 'The five lagenz cannot be ſuppoſed to make up 5 
any great quantity. Five bottles of bad wine, for pleading four fy 
cauſes, was poor pay. Es = Eos 

122. A piece of gold, Sc.] If it ſhould ſo happen, that you 
ſhould get a piece of gold for a fee.—The Roman aureus wage 
value about 11. 48. 3d. according to Pliny, Lib. xxxiii. c. v 
pon, I, 243. | ; : Af be di- 

123. Thence ſhares fall, &c. | This poor pittancers beſides 
vided into ſhares, and fall equally to the lot of- g | | 
yourſelf, i Forth ſays, that the 1 

According to the agreement, &c. ] Nie lawyers while they od 
- Pragmatici were prompters, who {at behithem what the law, nd Wl 
vere pleading, and inftrufed them, tes, 54 may be fuppoſed, that "1 
the meaning of the law, was. Fo” | = 
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Emilio dabitur, quantum petet: & meliùs nos 
Egimus! hujus enim ſtat currus aheneus, alti 12 
Quadrijuges in veſtibulis, atque ipſe feroci 
Bellatore ſedens curvatum haſtile minatur 
Eminds, & ſtatua meditatur prælia luſca. 

Sic Pedo conturbat , Matho deficit : exitus hic ef 
Tongilli, magno cum rhinocerote lavari 
Qui ſolet, & vexat lutulenta balnea turba, 
Perque forum juvenes longo premit aſſere Medos, 
Empturus pueros, argentum, myrrhina, villas: 
Spondet enim Tyrio Stlataria purpura flo. 


135 


the Pragmatici agreed with the lawyers, whom they thus ſerved, 
to ſhare in the fees. We ule the word pragmatical, to denote bu. 
fily meddling and intruding into others concerns—hence fooliſhly 
talkative, impertinent, ſaucy. PeiLLIns.—Gr. Teayuadlu0. — 
ſolers in negotiis agendis: 85 25 8 

124. To Amiliur will be given, &c.] We may ſuppoſe that 
this Emilius was a rich lawyer, who, though of inferior abilities 
td many poor pleaders, yet got a vaſt deal of money by the noble 
and ſplendid appearance which he made. 

124—5. We have pleaded better.] Though there be ſome among 
us who are abler lawyers. 


125. A brazen chariot, &c.] He had a large brazen ſtatue, a 


fine bronze, as we ſhould call it, of a chariot drawn by four horſes, 

placed in his veſtibule; or entrance to his houſe, which made a mag- 
nificent appearance. Quadrijugis, ſignifies four horſes harneſſed 
together, and drawing in a chariot. | ne” 


had but one 


>. which the ita : fe things, 
carl * which the ftatue repreſented. All theſe things, 


pag Neal worth or ability to the owner. of them, yet 
ſtrike the vulgar 'v *% high veneration for ZEmilius, and engaye 
them to employ him in e e e | 
gelerence to others, inſomuch that he may 
have what fees he pleaſes. See J. 12 4. 
129. Thus Pedo breaks. Jn, 


5 Conturbat—ruins himſelf— by want- 
ing to appear rich, in order to G Cijents ſelf— by wa 
Matho fails.) Becom 


: 4 bankrupt, as it were, by the 
expence he puts himſelf to on the fam count. | 


27 
= 
= 
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W 70 Emilius will be given as much as he will aſk; 


3 and we have [ four ſtately + 1 N 
12 pleaded better: for a brazen chariot ſtands, and — 
Horſes in his veſtibules, and himſelf on a fierce 


W War-horſe fitting, brandiſhes a bent ſpear 
W Aloft, and meditates battles with a blinking ſtatue, 


eſt Thus Pedo breaks —Matho fails: this is the end 1 
135 of Tongillus, who to bathe with large rhinoceros iq 
Is wont, and vexes the baths with a dirty crowd; " 
'S, And thro' the forum preſſes the young Medes with a 1 
b 1 RR . [ villas ; 4 
W Going to buy boys, ſilver, veſſels of myrrh, and I 
For his foreign purple with Tyrian thread pro- | þ 
we = miſes for him: 134 | 
- Ol . 
2. 130. Of Tongillus.] This was ſome other lawyer, who ruined 5 
himſelf by wanting to appear rich and conſiderable. | 9 5 9 
that — With large rhinoceros. ] The richer ſort uſed to go to the 1 
ties baths, with their oil in a veſſel made of the horn of a rhinoceros, | 3H 
ble which was very expenſive. Tongillus did this in order to be thought 4 
rich. So ivory is called elephant. Geor. iii. 26. Meton. i 
ng 131. With a dirly crowd. |] Who followed him through the 15 
ſtreets, as his attendants, and therefore were themſelves muddy 40 
. and dirty, and, of courſe, very offenſive to the gentry who re- | f 
es, ſorted to the public baths. _ 8 4 
10- 132. Preſſes the young Medes, &c.] He rides through the fo- 73 
by rum in à litter, ſet upon poles which reſted on the ſhoulders of { 
the bearers. . 1 
kt "21 Young Medes.) The Romans were furniſhed with ſlaves bi 
3 from Media and Perſia, who were very tall and robuſt—theſe were 34 
chiefly employed in carrying the le&ticz, or litters, in which the 190 
7 richer people were carried through the ſtreets of Rome. 5 
e 133. Going to buy, &c.] Appearing thus, as fome great man | | 
0 who was going to lay out money in various articles of luxury. Pue. 1 
* Tos, here, means young ſlaves, A TOE hte 1 
. 134. His foreign purple, &Ke.] His dreſs was alſo very expen4 11 
. five, and was ſuch as the nobles wore. 1 N 4 
1 —Promiſes for him.] i. e. Gains him credit, Spondeo pro: 
f perly ſigniſies to undertake, to be ſurety for another, and it is here * 
: uſed in a metaphorical ſenſe ; as if the expenſive dreſs of Tongillus vl 
- a ſurety for him as being rich, becauſe by this he appeared to bg 4 
7 O. os | . 1 
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Emilio dabitur, quantum petet: & mehus nos 
Egimus : hujus enim ſtat currus aheneus, alti 12, 
Quadrijuges in veſtibulis, atque ipſe feroci 
Bellatore ſedens curvatum haſtile minatur 
Eminus, & ſtatua meditatur prælia luſca. | 
Sic Pedo conturbat, Matho deficit: exitus hic eſt 
Tongilli, magno cum rhinocerote lavari 130 
Qui ſolet, & vexat lutulenta balnea turba, 
Perque forum juvenes longo premit aſſere Medos, 
Empturus pueros, argentum, myrrhina, villas: 
Spondet enim Tyrio Stlataria purpura filo. 


the Pragmatici agreed with the lawyers, whom they thus ſerved, 
to ſhare in the fees. We uſe the word pragmatical, to denote bu- 
ſily meddling and intruding into others concerns hence fooliſhly 
talkative, impertinent, ſaucy. PriLLins.—Gr. Teaypalr0. — 
ſolers in negotiis agendiss— 5 
124. To Amiliut ævill be given, &c.] We may ſuppoſe that 
this Emilius was a rich lawyer, who, though of inferior abilities 
td many poor pleaders, yet got a vaſt deal of money by the noble 
and ſplendid appearance which he made. | 
124—5. We have pleaded better.] Though there be ſome among 
us who are abler lawyers. 
125. A brazen chariot, &c.] He had a large brazen ſtatue, a 
me bronze, as we ſhould call it, of a chariot drawn by four horſes, 
placed in his veſtibule; or entrance to his houſe, which made a mag- 
_ nificent appearance. Quadrijugis, ſignifies four horſes harneſſed 
together, and drawing in a chariot. 
 126—7. Himſelf fiiting, &c.] There was alſo an Equeſtrian ſta- 
tue of ÆEmilius himſelf, mounted on a war-horſe, in the very action 
& bending back his arm, 2s if ready to throw a javetin, | 
128, A blinking ſtatue.) The ſtatue tepreſents ZEmilius as 
meditxing ſome great ſtroke againſt an enemy, and having one eye 
ſhut, in order to take aim with the other. Or perhaps Emilius 
5 had but one eye, which the ſtatue repreſented. All theſe things, 
which can add no real worth or ability to the owner of them, yet 
ſtrike the vulgar with high veneration for Emilius, and engage 
them to employ him in preference to others, infomuch that he may 
have what fees he pleaſes. See l. 124. 8 | 
129. Thus Pedo breaks.]  Conturbat—ruins himſelf—by want- 
ing to appear rich, in order to draw clients. . 
Matho fails, } Becomes bankrupt, as it were, by the 
expence he puts himſelf to on the ſame account, 
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To Emilius will be given as much as he will aſk; 
4 and we have four ſtately 125 
W Plcaded better: for a brazen chariot ſtands, and 
W Horſes in his veſtibules, and himſelf on a fierce 
War-horſe fitting, brandiſhes a bent ſpear 
E Aloft, and meditates battles with a blinking ſtatue. 
Thus Pedo breaks —Matho fails: this is the end 
Of Tongillus, who to bathe with large rhinoceros 
Is wont, and vexes the baths with a dirty crowd; 
And thro* the forum preſſes the young Medes with a 
long pole, [ villas ; 
Going to buy boys, ſilver, veſſels of myrrh, and 
For his foreign purple with Tyrian thread pro- 
miſes for him: ; + 4IS6 


130. Of Teile ] This was ſome other lawyer, who ruined 
himtelf by wanting to appear rich and conſiderable. 

With large rhinoceros. ] The richer fort uſed to go to the 

baths, with their oil in a veſſel made of the horn of a rhinoceros; 


which was very expenſive. Tongillus did this in order to be thought 


rich. So ivory is called elephant. Geor. iii. 26. Meton. 

131. With a dirly crowd. | Who followed him through the 
ſtreets, as his attendants, and therefore were themſelves muddy 
and dirty, and, of courſe, very offenſive to the gentry who re- 
ſorted to the public baths. 

132. Preſſes the young Medes, &c.] He rides through the fo- 

rum in a litter, fer upon poles which reſted on the ſhoulders of 
dhe bearers. | 
Young Medes.] The Romans were furniſhed with ſlaves 
585 Media and Perſia, who were very tall and robuſt - theſe were 
chiefly employed in carrying the lectice, or litters, in which the 
richer people were carried through the ſtreets of Rome. 
133. Going to bay, &c.] Appearing thus, as fome great man 


who was going to Ry out money in various articles of n Pues 


ros, here, means young ſlaves. 
134. His foreign purple, &e.] His andy was alſo very expen⸗ 
five, and was ſuch as the nobles wore. 

Promiſes for him.] i. e. Gains him Gabe Spondeo pro- 
perly ſipnifies to undertake, to be ſurety for another, and it is here 
ulſed in a metaphorical ſenſe ; as if the expenſive dreſs of Tongillus 

was a ſurety for him as being rich, becauſe by this he appeared to by 
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Et tamen hoc ipſis eſt utile: purpura vendit 1 
Cauſidicum, vendunt amethyſtina: convenit illis 


Et ſtrepitu, & facie majoris vivere censds. ſuit 
Sed finem impenſæ non ſervat prodiga Roma. To live 
Ut redeant veteres, Ciceroni nemo ducentos But pro 
Nunc dederit nummos, niſi fulſerit annulus ingens. Tho th 
Reſpicit hoc primùm qui litigat, an tibi ſervi 141 Ci 
Octo, decem comites, an poſt te ſella, togati Now-a- 
Ante pedes. Ideò conductà Paulus agebat He tha 
134. Foreign purple. ] Stiatarius (from ſtlata, a ſhip or boat) Gervan 
ſignifies outlandiſh, foreign, as imported by ſea from a foreign Cown' 
country. 6 | 
Tyrian thread.] The thread of which the garment of P 
Tongillus was made, was died in the liquor of the murex, a ſhell. 5 
fiſh, of which came the fineſt purple dye, and the beſt of which him a fe 
were found near Tyre; therefore we often read of the Tyrian pur. great Vs 
ple. See n. iv. 262. Hor. Epod. xii. I. 21. nunnnu 
135. This us uſeful, &c.) All this parade of appearance is a ſeven f. 
mean of recommending the lawyers to obſervation, and ſometimes 141 
to employment therefore may be ſaid to have its uſe where it ſuc ſtead o 
ceeds. | I | E ploys, 
135—6. Purple ſells the lawyer. } His fine appearance is of- he live 
ten the cauſe of his getting employment, in which, for the price of 141 
his fee, he may be ſaid to ſell himſelf to his client. The 1 
136. Violet coloured robes.] Amethyſtina.— The amethyſt is a from 
precious {tone of violet- colour. This colour alſo the gentry See 8 
among the Romans were fond of wearing; and this, therefore, Gr. 
alſo recommended the lawyers to obſervation, and ſometimes to L. 
employment. | 3 | Q 
137. With the zuſtle, &c.] They find it ſuitable to their views of 
recommending themſelves, to live above their fortunes, and, of I 
courſe, to be ſurrounded with numbers of attendants, &c.—and, by e 
from this, and the appearance of their dreſs, to ſeem richer than Feat 
they were: this, as the next line imports, becauſe nobody was pea 
looked upon that was not ſuppoſed able tb afford to be extravagant; A 
ſuch was the monſtrous prodigality of the times, that the expences was 
of people were boundleſs. 5 oth 
139. Nobody would give Cicero, &c.] Such is the importance of ten 


faſhionable and expenſive appearance, that even Tully himſelf (if 
he could return from the dead) though the-greatet orator that 


Rome ever ſaw, as well as the ableſt advocate, nobody v ould give W 


| 
| 
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And yet this is uſeful to them: purple ſel 135 


18 rue lawyer, violet-colour'd robes ſell him: it 9 
= ſuits them | llincome. * 
W To live with the buſtle and appearance of a greater 4 
but prodigal Rome obſerves no bounds to expence. 1 
ens. Tho' the antients ſhould return, nobody would give 1 
141 Cicero [ring ſhone. 140 1 
W Now-a-days two hundred ſeſterces, unleſs a great 1 
W He that litigates regards this firſt, whether you have 
; | eight | . | | | [ you, 1 
ky WT Servants, ten attendants, whether a chair is after 4 
* Gownſmen before your ſteps. Therefore Paulus 1 
it of pleaded with an hired Fi 
tell. 5 . | Ti 
uch | him a fee, though ever ſo ſmall, unleſs he appeared with a ring of 31 
Pur. great value glittering upon his finger ducentos nummos.— The 12 
nunmus argenti was a ſeſterce, the fourth part of a denarius, about + 
ISA | ſeven farthings of our money. | WW 
nes 141. He that litigates, &c.] He that wants to employ counſel, in« [hy > 
uce ſtead of firſt enquiring into the abilities of the man whom he em- 0 
ploys, firſt aſks how many ſervants he keeps, and in what ſtyle = 
of. he lives. . 14 
of 141 —2. Zigbt ſervants.] 1. e. Slaves to carry your litter. 6 
| The litters were more or leſs reſpectable, as to their appearance, 19 
8 a from the number of bearers which carried them ſome had fix, 
rf See Sat. i. J. 64, and note. Theſe were called Hexaphori, from 4 
le, Gr. «5, fix—and @egw, to bear: | „ 14 
— Laxior hexaphoris tua ſit lectica licebit—Mazr. Lib. ii. Ep. 81. py 
PF Quum tibi non eſſent ſex millia, Cæciliane, 5 15 v 
OL Ingenti late vectus es hexaphoro—Maxr. Lib. iv. Ep. 503 19 
of Tranquillus writes, that Caligula was carried in a litter borne x 7 
d, by eight—oQophoro. This piece of ſtate might afterwards be | {If 
oy fectected by thoſe who wiſhed to make a great and ſplendid ap- 1 
4 pearance. 1 EE 8 of 
b 142. Ten ottendants,] Comites—attendants upon him. It 4 
7 was the cuſtom, ſays Grangius, not only for princes, but for 0 
5 others, who were carried in litters, to have a number of people at- 2 
c | -tending them, who were called Comites. | 3 ER 47 
5 —— Whether a chair, &c.] Whether, though you may walk | 9 
b on foot, you have a litter carried after you, that you may get into it = 
e when you pleaſe. 1 | : ; 925 i 
1343: Gownſmen, &c.] Poor clients called Togati, from the 9 


gowns which they wore. See Sat. i. I. 3, and rote; and Sat. iii. 
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gardonyce, atque ideò plur 18; quam Coſſus agebat, 


Quim Baſilus. Rara in tenui facundia panno. 14 $ardony: 
uando licet flentem Baſilo producere matrem ? w tha 
uis bene dicentem Baſilum ferat ? accipat te WC olſus o 
Gallia, vel potius nutricula cauſidicorum ben c 
Africa, fi placuit mercedem imponere lingue. Who V 
Declamare doces ? 6 ferrea pectora Vecti 150 8 
Cum perimit ſævos claſſis numeroſa tyrannos : Kecere 
Nam quæcunque ſedens modò legerat, hæc eaden Africa, 
ans | 5 A ye 
Proferet, atque eadem cantabit verſibus iſdem : Do 10 
. NF 3 When 
I. 127, note. Numbers of theſe were ſeen walking before the great, For wt 
; on whom they were dependent. ; SL l 
143. Therefore Paulus, c.] Some poor lawyer, who, tho' It will 
he could not afford to buy a ring ſet with ſardonyx, yet hired one 

to make his appearance with at the bar; and by this means got : 
greater fees than thoſe who appeared without ſome ſuch ornament, | One 
145. Coffus.or Baſilus.] Two poor, but, probably, learned | ſeeled, 
lawyers of the time. 3 See Sat 
— Eloquence is rare, &c.] Nobody will givea man credit ſo 15 5 
being eloquent, if he appears in rags, at leaſt very rarely. * 
146. When can Baſilus produce, c.] When will Baſilus, or any ** 

man with a mean appe rance, be employed in a cauſe of great- un 
conſequence, as Cicero for Fonteius, where a mother was produeed i BY: 
in court, weeping, and ſupplicating, for the life of her ſon. ſubjeC 
| 147. Who will bear Bafilus, &c.] i. e. Let a lawyer be ever ſo WE: 
dulce, or ſpeak fo well, nobody will pay him the leaſt attention, if w_ 
| his appearance be poor and ſhabby. | | | | | x 
| 147-8. Let Gallia, Sc.] France and Africa were remarka- ” 
[ ble, at that time, for encouraging eloquence, and had great law h . 
| vers, who got large fees. See Mr. C. Dryden's note. 5 * 
= Comp. Sat. Xv. L II. AtySw. explains nutricula —a breeder, Ie 
1 à bringer- up. 5 = | Lge 
[ 149. Lil has pleaſed you, &c.] i. e. If you make a point of oY 
getting money by your eloquence at the bar. e. "_ 
- 159. Do you teach, &c.] Having ſhewh how badly the law- ar 
ers were off, in this dearth of encouragement given to liberal 955 
ſcieaces, and of rewarding real merit and abilities, he now pro- 
ceeds to ſhew, chat the teachers of rhetoric, who opened ſchools for 10 
the laborious employment of inſtructing youth in the knowledge = 


and art of declamation, were, if poſſible,” ſtill worſe off. | 
——— 2 tie iran Heart, XC: | 9. d. O the patience of Vectius! 
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ry ; zardonyx, and therefore pleaded at a higher fes 
n? chan Leloathing. 145 


3 Coſſus or than Baſilus. Eloquence is rare in a mean 
When can Baſilus produce a 1 
wo will bear Bafilus (cho') ſpe 


8 ing well? let 
150 Gallia 3 Þ 
: Receive you, of rather, that nurſe of lawyers, 
den Africa, if it has pleaſed you to ſet a reward upon 
5 3 your tongue. [ VeRtius: 150 
bo you teach to declaim? O the iron heart of 
When a numerous claſs hath deſtroy*d cruel tyrants? 
rea, For whatever, fitting it has juſt read, theſe ſame 
I things ſtanding, Tin the ſame verſes 
1 lt will utter, and rehearſe the ſame, over and over, 
One 3Z | | | | | 
= Ode would think that his mind were inſenſible of fatigue, quits 
nes WE ficcled, as it were, againſt the aſſaults of impatience or wearineſs. 
Gee Sat. i. I. 31. Ef 5 - : 
% RE 150. Vediut.] The name of ſome teacher of rhetoric, or per- 
haps put here for any perſon of that profeſhon.” 
2ny | 151. When a numerous claſs, &c.] Claſſis, here, ſignifies 42 
4 namber of boys in the ſame form, or claſs, every one of which was 
1 to repeat over a long declamation to the maſter, on ſome particular 
ſubject which was given out to them as a theſis. Ns 
7 | Deſtroyed tyrants.] Alluding to the ſubje& of the decla - 
if mation, as—* Whether tyrants ſhould not be deſtroyed by 
4 « their ſubjects? The declaimers are ſuppoſed to hold the afhr« 
2. mative. Comp. Sat. i. 15— 17, and note on Il. 15. 
wy Some refer this to Dionyſius, the tyrant of Sicily, who, after 
5 he was depoſed, went to Corinth and ſet up a ſchool, where Ju- 
, venal humourouſly ſuppoſes him to be killed by the fatigue of his em- 
ployment; but the firſt ſenſe, which is given above, ſeems to be the 
ff mdſt natural. | . | | . 
Ph 152. For whatever ſitting, &c.] It is probable, that the rhe- 
, toticians firſt taught their ſcholars the manner of pronunciation 
| and utterance, which they might do, when their ſcholars read over 
1 their declamations fitting; but when they inſtructed them in geſturs 
R and action, then they were made to ſtand up, {till repeating the 


lame things over and over again, and the maſter exerting himſelf, 
to ſhew them the beſt method of ſpeaking and action. 

153. Rehearſe over, &c.] Canto—lit. ſignifies to ſing or 
chant. Perhaps the aatients, in their declamation, uſed a kind 
of linging, or chanting, to mark the cadences of their periods, 
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be taught tele things, but very few chooſe to pay the maſter for his 
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Occidit miſeros crambe repetita magiſtros. 


ſumma | HF 5 b whe 
uzſtio, quæ veniant diversa parte ſagittæ, The chie 
Scire volunt omnes, mercedem ſolvere nemo. | er 
Mercedem appellas? quid enim ſcio? culpa docentiꝭ All wou 
Scilicet arguitur, quod Izva in parte mamillæ Do oe 
Nil ſalit Arcadico j juveni, cujus mihi ſexta 165 2 
Quaque die miſerum dirus caput Hannibal imple, 06 25 
Quicquid 1d eſt, de quo deliberat; an petat urben 2k 
A Cannis; an poſt nimbos & fulmina cautus The n. 
Every f 
Canto alſo Ggnifies to repeat the ſame thing over and over again, Whate 
in the ſame letters and ſyllables — nothing more than this ſeems to W 
be meant here. Verſus, as well as a verſe, ſignifies a line, eyen From ( 
in profe. Alxsw. Verſus, No 5. 
154. The cabbage, &c. Cranes kind of colewort, ot ore ths 
Cabbage. The poet means (in alivfion to the Greek faying— 1 whe 
&:; 229,21 Jari ) that the hearing the ſame things for ever (like : 4 inax 
cabbage . up, and ſerved at table many times to the ſame per- _ mt 
Dns) muſt be nauſeous and ſurfeiting, enough to tire and wear the en ina 
mſters to death. 1 
Others read 3 a town near Mount Gaurus, in | Camps bas ol 
Ria, where a battle had been fought between the Campanians and 159. 
the people of Cumæ. This had been made the ſubject of a declama- be in . 
tion, which the ſcholars repeated ſo often in the {chools, for their and wit 
excrciſes, as to tire their maſters almoſt to death. W 1. 2; d 
155. What the colour.] That which the antients called the. cmat Ui 
colour, was that part of the declamation, which was introduced W + the 
by way of cauſe, or reaſon, for the thing ſuppoſed to be done, and 1860 
by way of plea or excuſe for the action. As Oreſtes, when he con- aſſes, 
Ed killing his mother, © I did it (ſays he) becauſe ſhe killed my comp: 
« father.“ uuns 


t55. What the 5 of cauſe. 6.9 Del iberative, demonſtrative, or 
judicial—or whether dofenfitle or not. 

150. The chief queſtion. | That on which the whola cauſe muſt 
tors - 


What arrows, &. ] What arguments may come from | 
de Other fide. Metaph. from ſhooting arrows at a mark. 
4 57. Atl ould know, &c.] Every body is willing enough to 


ans in teaching them. | 
158. Do you call for your rea] ii e. What ds you mean 
by. 1 tor payne: ad (. * the ic! lars) What, do 1 Krol 


n 


"X* Gab hors LY a „ _—"_— þ = 
0 


to the Arcadian youth in the left part of the breaſt. | 
| 160. Arcadian youth. ] Arcadia was famous for its breed of 
W ales, to which, by the appellation Arcadico, this young man is 
= compared, whoſe dulneſs had prevented his profiting under the 
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3 What the colour, and what the kind of cauſe, and 
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189 
e cabbage repeated kills the miſerable maſters. 


155 


where | 


Urne chief queſtion, what arrows may come from 


the contrary party, 


| All would know, nobody pay the reward. 
Oo you call for your reward ?—what, forſooth, do 


I know? The fault of the teacher 


3 [You may be ſure is blamed, becauſe in the left part 


of the breaſt [dire Hannibal, 160 


The Arcadian youth has nothing that leaps, whoſe 
Frery ſixth day, fills my miſerable head: 
Whatever it be concerning which he deliberates, 


whether he ſhould go to the city, 


From Cannz, or after ſhowers and thunder cautious, 


more than before? This is ſuppoſed to be the language of the ſcho- 
lar, when the maſter demands payment for his trouble. The dull 
and inapprehenſive ſcholar, who gets no benefit from the pains of 
the maſter, lays his ignorance upon the maſter, and not upon his 


E | own inattention or ſtupidity; and therefore is ſuppoſed to blame the 
WW maſter, and to think that he deſerves nothing for all the pains he 
bas taken, | | 


159. In the left part of the breaſt, &c.] The heart is ſuppoſed to 
be in the left part of the brealt, and to be the ſeat of underſtanding 
and wiſdom; in both which the youth, here ſpoken of, ſeems to 


W be as deficient, as if his heart were almoſt without motion, without 


that lively palpitation which is found ia others. Lit. nothing leaps 


pains which his maſter took with him. See Perſ. Sat. iii. l. 9. 


} 


Every week, ſays the maſter, does the ſtory of Hannibal torment 

my poor head upon a declaiming day. . 
162. Go 10 bhe city.] March directly to Rome, after the battle 

A 7 


— Whoſe dire Hannibal, &c.] No theme was more com 
mon in the Roman ſchools, than the adventures of Hannibal. 
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] gar. VI 

Lireumagat madidas 3 a tempeſtate cohortes. j in 
Quantum vis ſtipulare, & protinus accipe quod do, th VS wi 
Ut toties illum pater audiat. Aſt alii ſex =. 9 
Et plyres uno conclamant ore ſophiſte, : e 
Et veras agitant lites, raptore relicto: I That 
Fuſa venena ſilent, malus ingratuſque maritus, =. it 
Et quæ jam veteres ſanant mortaria cæcos, 1 j 1 
Ergo ſibi dabit ipſe rudem, ſi noſtra movebunt | An = 
Confilia, & vitæ diverſum iter ingredietur, * The = 
Ad pugnam qui rhetorica deſcendit ab , And - 
164. Wheel bis troops wet; &c. ] Hannibal, — will Ther ef 
about three miles from Rome, was aſſaulted by a dreadful tempeſt, M 
Lo apo his general of horſe, perſuaded him to go. on, and pro. Move; 
miſed him that he ſhould, that night, ſup in the capitol; but Hann. Who 
| _ ge Argon whether he ſhould not lead his troops back into 1 

be em "hs they were | lo aſſaulted and 1 8 by the violence of 

beſe circumſtances are fu ſed to be Per me 
ee in the Crhools. ppoſed to be the conſtant ſobſecd of 4 
165. Bargain for &c + Aſk 9 80 1 Vit. LS 
„ XC, you pleaſe, I will ive it 2 
57 i you can get this ſtupid boy's father to hear . as 2 a 
o: then I think he would be perſuaded of his ſon's dulneſs, and up jor 
think alſo that I deſerve to be handſomely paid for what I hav: WAR by his 
gone through in hearing him. See Alxsw. Stipulor. Y beliemn 
HET Site ather ſophiſts, 8c. ] Sophiſtæ meant at firſt learned 3 1 5 
mea, (from Gr. cp, wile) ; afterwards, it meant pretenders to 12 
Fame, prating cavillers. It alſo ſignifies orators: in this [al babe, 
tenſe it ſeems uſed here, where the poet means to ſay, that many real o. 
of theſe teachers of rhetoric had left the ſchools, where fiQitious think 
Datters: were only declaimed upon, for the bar, where real cauſes potiuy 
were, agitated., paſſag 
5 I on Cry 1 br, quith one mouth.}] i, e. All agree with on: | bY 
nignt to take this epi t h Wilk 
e ar bar. ai done with teaching {cho} . 
Neef e rav. vr feing le ed 4 12 | 8. Grun the ſictitious fab as 

£ eclamation, ſuch as ſome g | 
— 4 Na Fa 95 vppo ed raviſner, or perhaps che i 5 
169. The mixed poiſons are fflent.] Nothing more is ſaid abo W 
We probe of ON Fufa—pourcd and bixed together. Ee” Wy 
— ngratef! ul huſband. aſon h h af: . 
Da, left her, and ae. I, 9 OG 1 Me mat! 
AS What medicines now heal, & Ge, Mortaria—mortars. and 
bar, 
wall 
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That his father ſhould Bear him as often. 


„ 173. The rhetorical ſhadow, Sc. 
mations in the ſchools, which at beſt are but a ſhadow of reality, 
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He ſhould wheel about his troops wet with the tem- 


[ take what [ give, 165 
Bargain for as much as you pleaſe, and immediately 


other 


Sophiſts, and more, cry wenhet with one mouth, | 
And agitate real cauſes, the raviſher being left: 


The mixed poiſons are ts the bad and 8 
huſband, - 

And what medicines now heal old blind men. 170 

Therefore he will e himſelf, if my counſels 
wit [life, 


9 Move; and he will enter upon a different walk in 
Who has deſcended from the rhetorical a to 


real engagement, b 


Fer met. medicines bray'd in a mortar —What medicines reco- 
W cred old Eſon to his youth, and ſight, again. 


Or. Met. Lib. 


vi. J. 287—93. 
Grangius thinks that this alludes to a ſtory of a Ga ho made 


W up ſome medicines to cure his father's eyes, and who was accuſed 
by his mother-in-law of having mixed up poiſon, which the father 
W dclieving, diſinherited him. 


80 Farnaby. 
171, Therefore.) Er forte d. As the probelon of teaching 


ſchool is ſo miſerable, an 


real contention of the bar, to follow a new courſe of life, and neyer 
think of returning to teaching rhetoric again, leſt they ſhould have 
nothing left to buy bread with —chis ſeems to be the ſenſe of the 


paſſage. 


— Diſcharge himſelf.] Sibi dabit pl rudem—literally, | he 


wilt give himſelf the wand. 

The rudis was a rod, or wand, given to {word- layers, in in 
token of a diſcharge, or releaſe, from that exerciſe. H 
phraſe—Dare rudem, to give a diſcharge—to diſmiſs. 

See Hor, Ep. i. 1. 2. donatum jam rude—diſmiſs'd. Francis, 
Jy Sat, vi. I. 113. and note. 

He will diſcharge himſelf from keeping bol, 


and are but ſhadows in point of profit. 
—— Real engagement. | 


But fix 


Þ without profit, I would therefore adviſe 
thoſe, who have left the ſhadowy declamation of the ſchool for the 


Hence the 


From the poor empty decla - 


| To engage in pleading cauſes at the 
bar, which have reality for their ſubjects, and which, he hopes, 
vill produce real profit Deſcendit ad pugnam=——a 5 


phraſe, | | 


* 
1 
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Summula ne pereat, qua vilis teſſera venit W Left the | 
Frumenti : quippe hæc merces lautiſſima. Tentary, a vil 
Chryſogonus quanti doceat, vel Pollio quanti WW wheat-t! 
Lautorum pueros, artem ſcindens Theodori. W for how 
Balnea ſexcentis, & pluris porticus, in qua | | chil 
Geſtetur dominus quoties pluit: anne ſerenum of the q 


Exſpectet, ſpargatve luto jumenta recenti? 13, Baths ar 


Hic potiùs: namque hic mundæ nitet ungula mulz, mo 
Parte alia longis Numidarum fulta columnis W The lor 
Surgat, & algentem rapiat cœnatio ſolem. Für we: 
Quanticunque domus, veniet qui fercula doctè W Here r. 
Componit, veniet qui pulmentaria condit. 13; WWF _ 
Hos inter ſumptus ſeſtertia Quintiliano, = ME 


Vt multum, duo ſuſicient;z res nulla minoris A ſupp 


174—5. A vile wwheat ticket. ] In any dole made by the em. 
peror, or by one of the city magiſtrates, for diſtributing con, 
the poor citizens had each a tally, or ticket, given them, 
which they firſt ſhewed, and then received their proportion, ac- 
gording to the money they brought, to buy wheat from the public > 
magazines, at a lower than the market price. This tally, or ticket 4 Will 
was called teſſera, it being four-ſquare : it was made of a piece of 3 
wood, or of lead hence Juvenal calls it vilis. 

175. A moſt Slendid reward.} Though they ſhould get only 
a wheat-ticket for a fee, yet this is noble, in compariſon of what 
they get by teaching rhetoric. 

176. Chryſogonus—Pollio.] Rhetorio-maſters, who read to thei 
pail the works of Theodorus Gadareus, an excellent orator, 
born at Gadara, a city of Syria, not far from Aſcalon. 


at 

177. Droiding.] Scindens—dividing, taking to pieces, and _— 
thus opening and explaining the ſeveral parts. 1 
278. They.] The nobility, the rich fathers of the poor chen 1 

| yician's pupils. their 


Baths at fix hundred ſoſtertia.]} Which they built for 
themſttves, * and maintained at a greut expence. See Sat. 1. J. 106, 
8 5 8 


— Their portico at more. * They were ſtill more expenſive in 
their norticod. or covered ways, where they uſed to ride in rany 
or dirty weather. 

179. Can he wait, &.] Should theſe great people be forced to 

Lay at home till ſine weather came, or elſe go out and ſplaſh t them- 

Elves, : ard their fac Hors; with Girt 2 5 _ 


4 
* Do 
We 
®.. 
„ 8 
c * 
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leſt the ſmall ſum ſhould Ak from which cometh 
| a vile £ Try 175 
W Wheat-ticket: for this is a moſt ſplendid reward, 
fror how much Chryſogonus teaches, or Pollio the 
f children 

of the quality, dividing the art of Ted 


Baths are at ſix hundred ſeſtertia, and a portico at 
more, in which 


The lord is carried when it rains: can he wait for 
Fair weather, or daſh his cattle with freth mud? 180 


Here rather, for here the hoof of the clean mule 
_ ſhines. pillars, 


/ 


in another part, propp'd with tall Numidian 
| A ſupper-room ariſes, and will ſnatch the cool ſun, 


| Whatever the houſe: colt, one will come who com- 
poſes ſkilfully 


Diſhes of meat, A one who ſeaſons ſoups. 185 
W Amidſt theſe expences, two leſtertia, as a great 


deal, father 


| 1681. . rather, &c, ] To be 3 he will uſe the portico, 
where not only he, but his very mules, are protected fron N 
their feet ſoiled. _ 

182. Tall Numidian Pillars. ] The room raiſed high on pillars 
of marble from Numidia, which was very elegant and expenſive. 

| 183. A ſupper-room.| A. dining-room we ſhould call it; but 
cenatio, among the Romans, ſignified a room to ſup ig, for their 
entertainments were always at ſupper. 

— Snatchthe cool fun, The windows ſo contrived as to catch 
the ſun in winter-time. The Romans were very curious in 
their contrivances of this fort. - They had rooms toward the north.- 
eaſt, to. avoid the ſummer ſun; and toward the outh- weſt, to re- 
_ ceive the ſun in winter. 

184. Whatever the houſe coft. ] They little regarded the expence 
they were at in building. 

—— One will come, &c.] They 


ſeems - uſed , here for victuals in general. Alxsw. 

186. Amidf theſe -expences, &C.] "Which they ſquander away in 

3 cating, and Lo. they think two. pcor ſeſtertia 
N 


ll 4 


| Will luke for Quintilian. No thing will coſt a 


ſure to have their tables 
ſumptuouſly furniſhed by cooks, con ectioners, &c. Pulmentaria | 
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Conſtabit patri, quim filius. Unde igitur tot 

Quintilianus habet faltus ?, exempla novorum 
Fatorum tranſi: felix & pulcher & acer, I9e 
Felix & ſapiens & nobilis & generoſus, b 

Appoſitam nigræ lunam ſubtexit alutæ: 

Felix, orator quoque maximus, &; jaculator, 

Et ſi perfrixit, cantat bene. Diſtat enim, quæ 


hence a abe ſhoe, or bulkin, 


Sidera te exciplant, modò primos incipientem 195 "2 
Edere vagitus, & adhuc à matre rubentem. | Stars 1 
Si Fortuna volet, fies de rhetore conſul : | To ſe 
Si volet hæc eadem, Tel de conſule rhetor. x 
Ventidius quid enim? quid Tullius? anne aliud quim If For 
Sidus, & occulti miranda potentia fati? 200 If this 
Servis regna dabunt, captivis fata triumphos. 5 
Felix ille tamen, corvo quoque rarior albo. For v 
Pœnituit multos Yang RETHIGUE cathedre, an 
| The 
(about 15]. ) enough to pay Quintilian (the great chetorician) for : 
teaching their children. Vet 
1878. Will oft a father leſs, &c.] They laid out their Man 
money with chearfulneſs on their gluttony, &c. but grudged | 
ever ſo little expence for the education gf their children ; ; therefore 5 
nothing coſts them ſo little. 9 
198-9. Hath Pruintihan, &c.] It theſe things be fo, how put v 
comes Quintilian to have ſo large an 28 and to be the « owner of darti 
fuch a tract of county? 0 1 
189. Z xenples af nexv fates, &c. ] There is SPORE to be ſaid ſhtic 
of men, whoſe fortunes are fo new and ſingular as this: they mu penc 
not be mentiancd as examples for others. 1. if he had faid—Wio "BA 
but Quintilian ever grew rich by the cultivation of the liberal arts! 0 
It is quite a novelty. The Romans called an unyſual good fortune bloc 
nova fata. 1 
190. The fortungtt 7 ts Handſome, &.] In thefe lines the poet E 
is Gaying, that “ Luck is all;”—let a man be but fortunate, an he He 
WIII be reckoned every thing _ be 
—— Huh. ] Acer—ſharp, as we fay—acer ingenio. | | 
192. The moon, &c.] The hundred patricians, firſt eſtabliſhed 5 
by Romulus, were diſtinguiſhed by the numeral letter C, fixed on OV 
their ihoes, which from its reſemblance to an half-moon, was called 25 
Luna. This was continued down to later times, as a mark of 5 
dliſtinction among the patrictans : they wore a fort of buſkin made of 2 
| black leather. Hor. Lib. i. Sat. vi. l. 27. By this line the poet 
means to ſay, that the fortunate may become ſenators and nobles. Y 
Aluta — lit. tanned leather: by meton. any y thing made thercat— 0 
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8 or pulpit. 
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| | Leſs than a ſon. Whence, te. bath [fatee,, 


uintilian ſo many foreſts !—The examples of new 


Pass over: the fortunate is handſame, and witty, 190 
W The fortunate is wiſe, and noble, and generous, 
| And ſubjoins the moon ſet upon his black ſhoe. 


The fortunate is alſo a great orator, a dart-thrower, 
And, if he be hoarie, fings well: tor there is a dife 
ference what 


Stars receive you, when you firſt begin 195 


o ſend forth crying, and are yet red from your 


mother. come a conſul: 


If Fortune pleaſe, you will from a rhetorician be- 


If this ſame pleaſe, you will from a conſult become a 
rhetorician. f than 


W For what was Ventidius? what Tullius? was it other 


A ſtar, and the wonderful power of hidden fate? 200 


The fates will give kingdoms to ſlaves, triumphs to 


captives. [white crow, 


Yet that fortunate perſon | is alſo more rare than a 
Many Wye repented the vain and barren chair, 


193. A 8 This is che kteral ſenſe of jaculator: 
but we muſt here ſuppoſe it to mean, one ſkilful in throwing out, or 
darting, arguments —i. e, a great dif] utant—l. 1 56, 

194. There is a difference, &c.] The Romans were very ſuper- 


ſtitious, and thought that the fortune of their future life mainly de- 


pended on the ftars, or conſtellations, which preſiged over their 


natal hour, See Sat. ix, I. 32—4, & al. 
196. Red from your nugtber.) i. e. Juſt bora. Before fe | 
blood contracted from the birth is waſhed away. 


198. This ſame.) Fortune, 


199. Fentidins,} Baſſus, fon of a 3 at  Aſzalon, | 


He was firſt a carman, then a muletcer; ; afterwards, in one year 


he was created prætor and conſul. 

— Talus. The ſixth king of Rome, born of a captive. 
199200. Other than afar.) i. e. To what did theſe meg 
owe their greatneſs, but to the ſtars which preſided at their birth, 
and to the myſterious power of deſtiny ? 


202. More rare, & c.] However tt at ſame fortunate and happy 


man is rare to be met with. Comp. Sat. vi. 164. 
203. Many have repented, &c.] 


ployment of teaching . Sap. did, fitting in a chair, 


Ns 


Cf the barren and beggarly em- a 
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Sicut Thraſymachi probat exitus, atque Secundi Asthe e 
Carrinatis; & hunc inopem vidiſtis, Athenæ, 205 Carrina 
Nil præter gelidas auſe conferre cicutas. [terram, . Daring 

Di majorum umbris tenuem, & ſine ponder L 


Spiranteſque crocos, & in urnà perpetuum ver, g th 
Qui præceptorem ſancti voluere parentis And bi 
Eſſe loco. Metuens virgæ jam grandis Achilles 20 Who v 
Cantabat patriis in montibus: & cui non tunc 1 
Eliceret riſum citharœdi cauda magiſtr1? W Parent 
Sed Ruffum, atque alios cædit ſua quæque juventus; ang i 
Ruffum, qui toties Ciceronem Allobroga dixit. 3 
Quis gremio Enceladi, doctique Palæmonisaffert 21 5 Woul: 
5 | But R 
204. Thraſymachus,] Who hanged himſelf. He was a rhe- l 
torician of Athens, born at Carthage. Ruffy 
204-5. Secundus Carrinas.] He came from Athens to Rome, Wh 
and, declaiming againſt tyrants, was baniſhed by Caligula. ne 
205. Him you . &c. ] Socrates, whom ye ſaw, ungrateful | 
Athenians ! almoft ſtarving, and paid him nothing for his lectures, 
but the barbarous reward of cold hemlock, with which he was poi 210 
ſoned by the ſentence of his judges. Hemlock has ſuch a refrige. wan, 
rating quality over the blood and juices, as to cauſe them to ſtagnate, 311 
and thus occaſion death; it is therefore reckoned among the cold under 
poiſons. The word auſæ, here, is very fignificant, to intimate the 2 
daring inſolence and cruelty of the Athenians, who, to their own from 
eternal infamy, could reward ſach a man in ſuch a manner, _ 
207. Grant, &c.] This ſentence is elliptical, and muſt be ſup- a 
plicd with ſome verb to precede umbris, as give, grant, or the like. enou; 
Thin earth, &c.\ It was uſyal with the Romans to ex- been 
preſs their good wiſhes for the dead, in the manner here mention. fer 
ed, chat the earth might lie light upon them. 80 Martial dern 
Zait tibi terra levis, mollique tegaris arena, 15 
208. B, w_ cractifes. } Breathing forth Tweets, —Crocus, a8 w 
lt, ſaffron; alſo the yellow chives in the midſt of flowers. What | 2 
we call a crocus vows early in the ſpring, inp 
—— Perpetual ſpring, &c.] May flowers be perpetually grow: ſche 
ing and blooming, as in the ſpring of the year. They were fond oth 
of depoſiti iting the urns of their deceaſed friends among banks of tab 
flowers. 1 
209. e would FRE a | procetitir, &c.] Who venerated their bar 
maſters and teachers as if they were their parents; and eſteemed gre 


them, as ttancig 2 in the Face of parents. 


2 . * 
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Asthe exitof Thraſymachus proves, andof Secundus 


Daring to beſtow nothing but cold hemlock. 206 
Grant, ye gods, to the ſhades of our anceſtors 
thin earth, and without weight, [their urn, 
And breathing crocuſes, and perpetual ſpring upon 
Who would have a preceptor to be in the place of 
a ſacred _ | 209 
Parent. Achilles, now grown up, fearing the rod, 
Sang in his paternal mountains ; and from whom 


Would not the tail of the harper his maſter have 
W But Ruffus, and others, each of their own young 
men ſtrike, „0 
W Ruffus who ſo often called Cicero an Allobrogian, 
Who brings to the lap of Enceladus, or of the 

learned Palxgmon, - 60; £ 5ST 


210. Achilles, &c.] The famous ſon of Thetis, when almoſt a 

man, was in great awe of his tutor Chiron the Centaur. 
211. Sang.] Practiſed leſſons in vocal and inſtrumental muſic 

— | 


from whence came Peleus the father of Achilles. : 
212. Would not the tail, &c.] The upper part of Chiron was 


been laughed at by moſt people ; but Achilles had too much re- 

verence * his maſter, to make a joke of his figure, as moſt mo- 
dern ſcholars would have done. 1 5 

as well as medicine and aſtro nom. 15 
213. But Rufus, &c.] Now, ſo far om the maſters receiv- 
ing veneration from their ſcholars, it 19/4 common practice for the 

ſcholars to beat the maſter, as hag bcen the caſe of Ruffus and 


tabula dirumpit caput. 80 
214. Nahe, &c.] Th Ruffus charged Cicero with writing 

barbarous ] 

great grammarian coulg not obtain reſpect from his ſcholars, = 

215. Who e Who pays Enceladus a reward equal to 


\ 


W Carrinas, and him whom poor you ſaw, O Athens, 


then [drawn forth laughter? 


In his paternal mountain s.] The mountains of Theſſaly, 
like a man, the lower like a horſe. His figure muſt be ridiculous _ 
enough, with a man's head and with an horſe's tail, and would have 
Harper his neg Chiron is ſaid to have xught muſic, 
others. 80 Plautus, Bacch. iii. 2 37. Puer ſeptuennis pædagogo 


atin, like a- Allobrogian, or Savoyard. Even this 
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_- the ſteward or houſekeeper ; either tha, belongingto the grammari- 
an, into whoſe hands the money is paid;*etains ſome part of it for 
his wages, or the ſteward of the gentlema who pays it, retaic* 


N _ 


4 | . ; | 
Quantum grammaticus meruit labor? & tamen et * ye 
hoe, 3 „ ie ate 
Quodcunque eſt (minus eſt autem, quam rhetomm Wil Accœni 
Diſcipuli cuſtos præmordet Accenitus ipſe, and h 
Et qui diſpenſat, frangit ſibi. Cede, Palæmon, V 
Et patere inde aliquid decreſcere, non aliter, quin Wl And ſ 
Inſtitor hybernæ tegetis, niveique cadurci: 221 A dea 
Dummodo non pereat, mediz quod noctis ab ho: Wl Only | 
Sediſti, qua nemo faber, qui nemo ſederet, Fou! 
Qui docet obliquo lanam deducere ferro: 3 \ 
Dummodo non pereat totidem olfeciſſe lucerna, WW who 
Quot ſtabant pueri, cum totus decolor efſet 26 Only 
Flaccus, & hæreret nigro fuligo Maroni. as bi 
Rara tamen merces, quz cognitione Tribuni Hora 
. | | | . t 
his labours? He was a famous grammarian. Gremio here dt. Ts 
notes a looſe cavity, or hollow, formed by the doubling of the rov WE | 
or garment.—q. d. A lap into which things were put. Gr. e Wl F 2 
2221 The learned Palemon.] Rhemnius Palzmon, a very learned 3 1 
and diſtinguiſhed grammarian, but who was ſo conceited, as to ſy, WIR © 1 
that learning would live and die with him. See Suet. de Gramm, . 
„„ 5 ä * : 
217. Whatever it be, &c.) After all, ſmall as the pay of 1 | f 3 
grammarian may be (which at the moſt is even ſmaller than that of mn : 
rhetorician) there are fad defalcations from it. hows 
. 218, Acenitus——the keeper, &c.) This Acœnitus is a feigned wa 4 
name for ſome pædagogue (Gr. was, a boy, and ayw, to lead) e 
who was a ſort of ſervant, that followed his young maſter, took 7 
care of his behaviour, and particularly attended him to his exer- 
ciſe, and m ſchool. F 13 
He is properly called here, Diſcipuli cuſtos.— He inſiſted on ee 
having part of the pcar grammarian's pay, as a perquiſite. The Rey 
word præmordet is here peculiarly happy, and intimates that the 5 
pædagogue, who, perhaps, carried the pay, took a part of it be- 3 
fore he delivered it to the maker ; like a perſon who is to give: * 
piece of bread to another, and Bees a piece off firſt for himſelf. 
219. He vu manages, Ac. 4 diſpenſat, i. e. diſpenſator, | J 
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As much as grammatical labdur has deſerved? and 
yet from this N [ rhetorician) 
Whatever it be (but it is leſs than the money of the 
Accœnitus himſelf, the keeper of the ſcholar, ſnips, 
And he who manages, breaks off ſome for himſelf. 
= Yield, Palemon, [otherwiſe than 220 
= And ſuffer ſomething to decreaſe from thence, not 
A dealer in winter-rug, and white blanket. 
Only let it not be loſt, that from the midnight hour 
You have fat, in which no ſmith, in which nobody 
would fit, 


% 


0 Who teaches to draw out wool with the crooked iron: 
2 Only let it not be loſt to have ſmeltas many lamps 225 
As boys were ſtanding, when all diſcolour'd was 
Horace, and ſoot ſtuck to black Virgil. 
4 Yet pay is rare which may not want the cognizance 
. e 1 
0 a. part of it by way of poundage, or perquiſite, to himſelf, 
Frangit.—metaph. from breaking ſomething that was entire. 
ed 219. Yield, Palemon, &c.] Submit to theſe abatements, and 
5 be glad to have ſomething, though leſs than your due, as it fares 
n. with tradeſmen who are willing to abate ſomething in their price, 
rather than not ſell their goods. See Alxsw. Inſtitor. £ 
1 222. Let it not be loft, &c.] Only take care to have ſomething 
of. for your trouble; let not all your pains, which you have taken, be 
thrown away, in riſing at midnight to teach your boys—a fatigue 
d that no common mechanic would undergo. OW 
) 224. To dratv out wool, &c.] To comb wool, which they did, 
k as we find by this paſſage, with a card having crooked teeth made 
. of iron—like thoſ: now in uſe, £E 5 
225. To have ſmelt, &c.] Let it not be for nothing that you 
* have been half poiſoned, with the ſtink of as many lamps as you 
have boys ſtanding round you to ſay their leſſons before it is light, 
p and therefore are each of them with a lamp in his Hand to read by. 
G 226—7. Horace all diſcolour d] With the oil of the lamps, 
VE | which the boys, through careleſſneſs, let drop on their books. 


Which the boys held cloſe to their books, when they were reading 
and conſtruing their leſſons, ; | 


227. Black V. 121 Made black with the ſmoke of the lamps, 
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Non egeat. Sed vos ſzvas imponite leges, of the T 
Ut praceptori verborum regula conſtet, 2% That the 
Ut legat hiſtorias, auctores noverit omnes, = cept 
Tanquam ungues digitoſque ſuos; ut forte ropatu, That he 
Dum petit aut thermas, aut Phcebi balnea, dicat Wi As well!: 
Nutricem Anchiſz:, nomen, patriamque novercea . ben 
Archemort: dicat quot Aceſtes vixerit annos, 21; Wi While h 
Quot Siculus Phrygibus vini donaverit urnas, The nu 
Exigite, ut mores teneros ceu pollice ducat, | ite 
Ut ſi quis cerà vultum facit: exigite, ut ſit f 18 Arc 
Et pater ipſius cœtùs, ne turpia ludant, How m 
Ne faciant vicibus. Non eſt leve tot puerorum 240 2 th 
1 | Requit 
the pay of the grammarian, after all the deductions above mention. WA | AS if © 
ed, yet it is very rare that they get any thing at all, unleſs they 9 Wl ſh 
to law for it. The tribune here means the judge who tried cr! Wl I yen 7 


cauſes, 

229. Put impaſe ye, Ice | Though the poor grammarian labours 
under all theſe difficulties, be ſure, you that ſend your ſons to then, 
to impoſe all the taſk upon them that ye can: make no abatementin 
his qualifications: expect that he knows every rule of grammar. 


toe 
v 


yenal m 


ag "NO a 
— apt etl * ; * 
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231. Read hiftories, Ec.) That he ſhould be a good hiſtorian: = Anchiſ 

that he ſhould know all authors at his 52 ends Ad unguem— ⁊æf 234 
the ſaying is. = (fe A 
233. The hot baths.) There were therme, hot baths, in Rome, Wl may be 
as well as cold baths, balnea; to the former they went to ſweat, vn . 235 
the other they waſhed. Now this poor grammarian was expected i 236 
do be ready to anſwer any queſtions which were aſked him, by peo- orf his 
ple whom he met with, when he weyt either to che one or the other; 237 
— Phabus.) The name of ſome bath-keeper. = N 


2 34s The nurſe of Anchiſes. ] The poet here, perhaps, means to 
ridicule the abſurd curioſity of Tiberius, who uſed to be often teal- 
ing the grammarians with blly and unedifying queſtions; as, Who 
| was Hecuba's mother? What was the name of Achilles when dreſſed 
in woman's clothes ? What the ſirens lung :—and the like. Dee 

i Suet. in Tiberio, cap. Ixx. | 
Such fookſh queſtions might be aſked the <tanumarian, when he 
met with people at the baths ; and he was bound to anſwer them, 
under peril of being accounted an ignoramus. 
Caieta, the nurſe of Aineas, is mentioned, En. vii. I. 2; 

but there is no mention of the nurſe of Anchiſes. perhaps Ju- 
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Of the Tribune. But impoſe ye cruel laws, 
That the rule of words ſhould be clear to the pre- 
q ceptor: Lauthors 23x 
W That he ſhould read hiſtories, ſhould know all 
As well as his own nails and fingers; that, by chance, 
= being alk'd Pheœbus, he ſhould tell 
W While he is going to the hot baths, or the baths of 
W The nurſe of Anchiſes, the name and country of the 
ſtep-mother e *4 
W Of Archemorus: ſhould tell how many year Aceſtes 
W How many urns of wine the Sicilian preſented ts 
the Phrygians. [with his thumb, 
W Requite, that he thould form the tender manners as 
as if one makes a face with wax: require, that he 
Y ſhould be { tricks, 
ren a father of his flock, leſt they ſhould play baſe 
And corrupt each other: it is no light matter, to 
3 watch CE Lan 240 


WE renal means to ridicule the ignorance of the queriſt, as miſtaking 
= Anchiſes for /Eneas. . 
= 234—5. Of the flep-mether of Archemorus.) For Anchemolus 
(ſee En. x. I. 389.) who ſeems here meant; but perhaps the queriſt 
may be ſuppoſed to call it Archemorus. | 
t 199 and Kn. v. 7. 
236. The Sictlian.] Meaning Aceſtes, who was king of Sieily, 
of his giving wine to the Trojans. See En. i. 199—200 _ 
237. Reguire.] Exigite, exact that, beſide his teaching your 
children (and, in order to that, he be perfectly learned) that he 
alſo ſhould watch over their morals, and form them with as much 
care, and exactneſs, as if he were moulding a face in wax with his 
ngers. Ducat—metaph. taken from ſtatuaries. Comp. Virgs 
B. vi. I. 848. „%% ag 
239. A father of his flock.) Require alſo, that he ſhould be as 
anxious, and as careful of his ſcholars, as if he were their fathers 
—— Leſt they fhould play, &c.\ Leit they ſhould fall into 
lewd and bad practices among themſelves. This is the ſubſtance of 
this, and the two following lines, which had bettet, as ſome other 
pallages in Juvenal, be paraphraſed than tranſlated: | 


* 
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** 


Obſervare manus, oculoſque in fine trementes. 


"AE" \ "ps 43 con 
Heaec, inquit, cures; ſed cum fe verterit annus, : The 


. . . 3 look 
Accipe, victori populus quod poſtulat, aurum, W Thoſe th 
342. When the year, &c.) When the year comes round, Wil Acer a 
the end of the year. 12, ng 
243. Accept a piece of gold.) Aurum—The Reman aureus (4, WW : 
cording to Amsw. Val. and Proportion of Roman Coins) wy WS referred te 
about 1. 9d. of our money: but, whatever the preciſe value cf pus, a fan 
the aurum mentioned here might be, the poet evidently means u c carried of 
fay, that the grammarian does not get more for a whole year's}, this does 
bour in teaching, and watchng over a boy's morals, than a vidon. WE the poor 
ous fencer, or ſword- player, gets by a ſingle battle won upon the more tha! 
ftage—v1z. about 41. (or rather about 51.) of our money, which conquero 
Marſhal, after Vet. Schol. ſays, was the ſtated ſum, and which wa ol a 
not ta be exceeded. 5 855 = Thus 
— Thich the people require. } When a fencer, or gladiator, dis purpe 
came off victorious, the Roman people required the quinque av WIR neglect « 
yet to be given to him by the prætor, tribune, or other perſon, wem, V 


who gave and preſided at the ſhew. This paſſage is, by fone, 


: 
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he conduct of ſo many boys, and their wanton 
EF year turns itſelf, 

Theſe things, ſays he, take care of—but when the = 

Accept a piece of gold, which the people require 4 
for a conqueror. | | 


referred to Mart. Lib. x. Epigr. 74. where he mentions one Scdr- | 4] 
| pus, a famous charioteer, who, by being victor in a Chariot-race, MW 
carried off, in one hour's time, fifteen ſacks full of gold. But 8 
W this does not ſeem to agree with what Juvenal ſays of the gains of 0 
| the poor grammarian, which the poet evidently ſuppoſes to be no . nn 
more than the perquiſite of a common gladiator that had come off 4 
conqueror: even this was five times as much as a lawyer got by a 1 \ 
4 
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cauſe, Comp. I. 122, | 

Thus Juvenal concludes this Sati re, having fully accompliſhed | 
| his purpoſe 3 which was to ſhew, by many inſtances, the ſhameful 15 
negle& of learning and ſcience, as well as of the profeſſors of : i 
them, which then prevailed among the nobility of Rome, i 
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Ha this Satire the Poet proves, that true nobility dy; 
not conſiſt in ſtatues and pedigrees, but in honour 
and good actions. And, in oppoſition to perſons . 


£ TEMMATA quid faciunt ? quid predeft, Pon, 
ky tice, longo = with 

Sanguine cenſeri, pictoſque oſtendere vultus 
Majorum, & ſtantes in curribus Emilianos; 
Et Curios jam dimidios, humeroque minorem 
Corvinum, & Galbam auriculis natoque carentem!; 
Quis fructus generis tabula jactare capaci 
Corvinum, & poſt hunc multi deducere virgà 
Fumoſos equitum cum DiQatore Magiſtros, 


Line 1. What do pedigrees ?} i, e. Of what uſe or ſervice are 
they, merely conſidered in themſelves ? © , - 

—— Ponticus.)] There was a famous heroic poet of this name, 
much acquainted with Propertius and Ovid: but the perſon here 
mentioned, to whom this Satire is addreſſed, was probably ſome 
mi of quility, highly elevated by family-pride, but whoſe manners 
diſgraced his Hirth. F 

2. By a long diſcent.] Longo ſunguine a deſcent through a long 
train of anceſtors of noble blood. 1 55 | 
Paiated countenances, &.] It was cuſtomary among 
the Romans to have their houſes furniſhed with family-pictures, 
images, &c. z and it was no {mall part of the pride of the nobility: | 

3, 4, 5, Toe Aimilii—Curii—Corvaus—)] Were noble Ro- 
mans, the founders of illuſtrious families, and an honour to their 
country. | | | | 8 

2, Standing in chariott.] Triumphal cars, as expraſſed in the 
triumphal ſtatues. | | 


4. New half] i. e Half demoliſhed by length of time. 
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bly born, who are a diſgrace to their family, he dif= 
plays the worth of many who were meanly born, as 
Cicero, Marius, Serv. Tullius, and the Decii. 


HAT do pedigrees ? what avails it, Ponti- 

cus, to be valued Tnances 
bree deſcent, and to ſhew the painted counte- 
Rr anceſtors, and ZEmilii ſtanding in chariots, 
And Curii now half, and leſs by a ſhoulder 


3 What fruit to boaſt of Corvinus i in the capacious 
3 table [ branch, 
of kindred, and after him to deduce, by many 2 
Smokey maſters of the knights, with a Dictator, 


2 5, Leſs by a Soul- Corvinus JHis ſtatue thus s mutilated by 


W tine and accident. 


5. Galba.] The ſtatue of Sergius Galba, a man of conſular 


3 | and mutilated by time, 
= 6. What fruit.] i. e. Of what real, ſolid uſe, can it FE. ? 
— T he capacious table.] viz. a large genealogical table. 


W in the form of trees: the firſt founder of the family was the root— 


them were the branches. So among us. 
8. Smokey maſters of the bnights.] Images of thoſe who had 


now tarniſhed, and grown black, by the ſmoke of the city. 


had filled that office. He was chief magiſtrate among the Ro- 
mans, veſted with abſolute power, and from whom lay no appeal. 
Twenty-four axes were carried before kim. He was never cho- 
ſen but in ſome great danger or trouble of the ſtate ; and eom- 
monly at the end of fix months was to reſign his offices 
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Morin and Galba wanting ears and noſe? 5 


I | dipnity, and who founded an illuſtrious family, Was alſo e 
7. By many a branch.] The genealogical tables were deſcribed 
his immediate deſcendents the ſtem—and all the collaterals from | 


en magiſtri equitum, maſters or chiefs of the order of knights, 


— With a Didaur. An image of ſome of the family who 
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Si coram Lepidis mal? vivitur ? effigies qu es 
Tot bellatorum, fi luditur alea pernox .= 


: 10 the 

Ante Numantinos? fi dormire incipis ortu Of ſon 
Luciferi, quo ſigna Duces & caſtra movebant ? Before 
Cur Allobrogicis, & magni gaudeat ara riſ 
Natus in Herculeo Fabius lare, ſi cupidus, ſi Lucifer 


Vanus, & Euganea quantumyis mollior agna? | 5 
Si tenerum attritus Catinenſi pumice lumbum 15 


Squallentes traducit avos: emptorque veneni nn all t 
Fragenda miſeram funeſtat imagine gentem ? W Vain, : 
Tota licet veteres exornent undique ceræ (TVs. 20 la 
Atria, NOBILITAS SOLA EST ATQUE UNICA Vn. If, hav 
Paulus, vel Coſſus, vel Druſus moribus eſto : W He ſh: 
3 3 {c 
9. If before the Lepidi, c.] i. e. If before the images dl W He ſad 
thoſe great men you exhibit ſcenes of vileneſs and.infamy ? Y Tho? 1 
19, The mightly die, &c.) Pernox ſignifies that which las | 
through the night. What avails it, that your room is furniſhed WIRE 9 
with buſts, pictures, &c. of your noble anceſtors, if in that vey e VIRT 
room, before their faces, as it were, you are gambling and playing Be th: 
all night at dice? Er | =_ 
11. If you begin to ſleep, &c.] If you, after a night's debauch, WR . 3 
are going to bed at day-break, the very time when thoſe great .- OV 
nerals were ſetting forth on their march to attack the enemy. 2 mes 
13. Fabius, &c.] Why ſhould Fabius, the ſon of Qu. Fab. Wi N 1 6 
Maximus, who overcame the Allobroges, boaſt in his father's - ie! 
chievements, and in the origin of his family's deſcent from Her-. Fas, 
cules, the care of whoſe altar was hereditary in that family, if he WM 9 
be covetous and vain, and unworthy of the honour which he claims? = 1 
15. Softer than an Euganean _ The ſheep bred upon the Wl as 
Euganean downs had the fineſt and ſofteſt fleeces in all Italy. To Wi 95 x 
have a very ſoft and delicate ſkin was a mark of great effeminacy ; Wi parks 
| but more eſpecially if, as the following line ſuppoſes, it was made Wl 8 10 
ſo by art. 5 „ . 3 | 
1 A Catinenſian pumice.] The beſt pumice-ſtones were gathered Wi vey 
in Sicily, at the faot of Mount tna; with theſe the effemina'e Wi ry i 
Italians uſed to ſmooth their ſleins. Catina( now Catania) was a city WE * 
near Mount Etna, almoſt ruined by an earthquake, 1693. Here de 
were the fineſt pumice-ſtones. 8 3 is 4 
17. He ſbames, c.] He diſhonours the old and venerable pic. don 
tures, or images, of his rough and hardy anceſtors, now dyty 1 ae 
= Cz 


It 


lg 
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Voich the ruſt of time, and thus diſgraces the memory of Sue great 


= dealt in poiſons to deſtroy dans 
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Ir before the Lepidi you live ill? whither (tend) 


the eſhgies - [with 10 
Of ſo many warriors, if the nightly die be played 


before the Numantii ? if you begin to fleep at the 


riſing of [ſtandards and camps? 
Lucifer, at which thoſe generals were moving their 


E Why ſhould Fabius, born in a Herculean family, 


rejoice [tous, if 


1 


in all the Allobroges, and the great altar, if cove- | 
W Vain, and never ſo much ſofter than an Euganeay 


lamb ? zumice, 16 
If, having rubb'd his tender loins with a Catinezifian 
He ſhames his dirty anceſtors—and, a buyer,6f poi- 
ſon, [be broken ? 


3 He ſaddens the miſerable family with an image to 
W Tho' the old waxen figures ſhould adorn the courts 


on all ſides, , 


vis run 18 THE ONLY AND SINGLE NOBILITY. 29 
W Þc thou in morals Paulus, or Coſſus, or Druſus : 
| + noch 


men. Traduco ſignifies to expoſe to pyblic ſhame. Alx sw. No. 5. 
18. An image to be brolen.] If he ſhould caft a ſadneſs over 
the whole family, as it were, by having his own image placed 
among thoſe of his anceſtors, when he does ſuch things as to de- 
ſerve to have his image broken. If any ene, who had an image of 
himſelf, were convicted of a, grievous crime, his image was to be 
broken to pieces, and his name eraſed from the kalendar, either 
by the ſentence of the judge, or by the fury of the people. Comp. 
vat. x. I. 58. Such muſt, moſt likely, be the cafe of a man who 


19. Old qaxen figures.) Images and likeneſſes of anceſtors, 
made in wax, and ſet up as ornaments and memorials of the great 
perſons from which they were taken. „ 
20. Virtue, c.] All the enſigns of grandeur and nobility are 
nothing without this it is this alone which ſtamps à real greatnefs 
on all who poſſeſs it. * oy 
21. Paulus.] Emilius, who conquered Perſes king of Mace- 
donia, and led him and his children in triumph :—he was a man of 
great frugality and modeſty, 1 
—— Cofſus,.] He conquered the Getulians, under Auguſtus 
Czſar—hence was called Getulicus. See l. 26. : 
— Drufſus.) There were threg of this name, all of which 
Eſerved well of the republic. . 


Prima mihi debes. animi bona. Sanctus haberi, 
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Has ante effigics majorum pone tuorym : 


Pracedant ipſas illi, te conſule, virgas. put theſ 


Let the 


—— tenax factis dictiſque mereris? 25 : _ the 
Agnoſco procerem: ſalve, Getulice; ſeu tu = Mar 
Silanus, quacunque alio de ſanguine rarus Io be! 
Avis, & egregius patriæ contingis ovanti. c 1 Ri 
Exclamare libet, populus quod clamat Ofiri 3 Sianus 
Inventa: quis enim generoſum dixerit hunc, quizz Wi * 10 = 
Indignus genere, & præclaro nomine tantum | N tr. 
Inſignis? nanum cujuſdam Atlanta vocamus ; 1 we me 
Athiopem cygnum: parvam extortamque puellam, b | When 
Europen : canibus pigris, ſcabieque vetuſta = © 
ibus, & ſiccæ 1: . 
Ezvibus, cc lambentibus ora lucernæ, 35 awd! 
- Put theſe before, Oc. ] Prefer the n of choſe good | Remiat 
men before the ſtatues of your family. A 
KT 2 them, c.] If ever you ſhould be conſul, eſteem them | An A 
before the faſces, and all the enfigns of your high office. | Fr 
24. You owe me, Tc: | The ornaments—bona, the good qua- Smoot 
ties of the mind, are what I firſt inſiſt upon; theſe J expect to 1 
and in you, a allow you to be indeed noble. 1333 
+ 2&2 Honeſt. ] danctus is an extenſive word, and here may in. en 
cChude picty to the gods, as well as juſtice, honety and truth to- 1 | Jad bul 
wards men. See Sat. iii. 137. W once in 
26. Fackaowledoe, Qc.] I then. acknowledge vou; as 2 man of 183 
. 
Hail Getalian "3 Tp. ſalute you as if you were Coſſus, tie ep 
eomquerorof Getulia—hence called Getulicus, I. 21, note. 100 4 
Or thou, c.] Silanus was a noble Roman, who con- rn 
quered Mago the Carthaginian general, took Hanno, another "6 | 
commander, priſoner, and did other great ſervices to his country. | 31 11 
qe. d. It,. beſides your perſonal private virtues (1. 24—5.) you by 
Few yourſelf arare and choice citizen, eminently feryiceable and * 
plelul to your country, like Silanus of old, from whatever blood 14 
rau may derive your pedigree, however mean it may be, yet your 1 
gauntry wilt rejoice: that ſuch a man has fallen to its lot and ex- hath 
lim as the: Zigyptians did, when they found Ofiris. n 
79 is, > Gee] Phe chicf Ecity of Egypt, which de d 
JJ 
34 
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put theſe before the effigies of your ancoſtors: 

et them, you being conſul, precede the fafces 
themſelves. [LZeicrve 
vou owe me firſt the virtues of the mind—do you 
Io be accounted honeſt, and tenacious of juſtic:, 
ä [or thou 26 
acknowledge the nobleman:—Hail, Getulizn !— 
Silanus, from whatever other blood, a rare, aud 

J Choice citizen, thou befalleſt thy rriumphing coun- 
try, 

= We 2 exclaim what, the people call out to Ofiris 
When found. —But who would call him noble, 
= whois 30 
W Unworthy his race, and for an illuſtrious name only 
W Remarkable? We call the dwarf of ſome one 
CTV 
W An Ethiopian—a ſwan; a little and deformed 
W Luropa : to flow dogs, and with an old mange 
Smooth, and licking the mouths of a dry lamp, 35 
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4 1 worſhip ed under the form of a bull, or ox. This 
WE ſaid bull was 1 d to be inhabited by Oſiris: but they uſed, 
W once in a few years, to put this bull to death, and then go, with 
W tlicir prieſts, howling, and making lamentations, in ſearch of ano- 
W ther Ofiris, or Apis, with the ſame exact marks as the former hadz 


loud acclamations, called out—Evgnzayues | Datel! we have 


together |! 
31, An Wluftrious name.] Or title, derived from ſome great 
and illuſtrious anceſtor. 


32. The dwarf of ſome one] The people of quality uſed to 
keep dwarfs for their amuſemeat. 


make a perſon of it, 454 feign that he was the brother of Pro- 
metheus, and turned into this mountain by Perſeus, at the ſight of 


al, globe. See Virg. Kn. iv. l. 481—2. 

3. An Athiopian—a ſean.) i. e. Black white. 

lt Europa.] The beautiful daughter of 82 king of the 
e whom Jupit ter ke form of a bull carried into Creta. 


—— above 


which, when they had found, they ſhouted for joy, and, with 


found him We have found him ! Euyxeigwjert let us rejoice 


— Aa.] A high hill in Mauritania, ſo high that the poets 


the gorgon's head. From its height it was fabled to ſupport the | 
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Nomen erit pardus, tigris, leo; fi quid adhuc eſt, 

Quod fremat in terris violentids. Ergo cavebis, 

Et metues, ne tu fic Creticus, aut Camertrtus. 
His ego quem monui? tecum eſt mihi ſermo, 
K ubelli fin 

Plaute : tumes alto Druſorum ſanguine, tanquam 

Feceris ipſe aliquid, propter quod nobilis eſſes ;4r 

Ut te conciperet, quæ ſanguine fulget lüli, 

Non que ventoſo conducta ſub aggere texit. 

Vos humiles, inquis, vulgi pars ultima noſtri, 

ez nemo queat patriam monſtrare parentis: 4j 

Aſt ego Cecropides. Vivas, & originis hujus 


Gaudia longa feras: tamen ima ex plebe Quiritem 


Facundum invenies : folet hic defendere cauſas 


From ker the quarter of the Globe called Europe is aid to take 
its name, See Hor. Lib. iii. Od. xxvyn. I. 7 5—6. 

— Show dogs. } Slow hounds that are unfit for the chate. 
35, Smooth.] Having all their hair eaten off by the mange. 
— Licking the mouths, &c.)] So hungry and ſtarved as to lick 

the ſtinking oil off the edges of lamps. Giving the titles of 

_ Nobility, and calling thoſe noble who are, by their evil manner 
and bad actions, a diſgrace to their families, is calling a dwarf— 
2 giant a blackmoor—a fine white ſwan a crooked deformed 
wench—Europa :—we may as well call a pack of mangy, worth- 
| lefs hounds—tigers, leopards, and lions; or by the name of nobler 
beaſts, if nobler can be found. 


37. Beware, fc.) Cavebis—metues—lit. you will be cauti- 
ous, and will fear, leſt the world flattee you with the mock titles of 
Creticus and Camerinus in the ſame way. See Sat. ii. I. 67. 
Publ. Sulpitius Camerinus was art illuſtrious and virtuous Roman, 
who was ſent by the ſenate, with Poſthumius and Manlius, to 

Athens, to copy the laws of Solon, as well as thoſe of other cities. 
39. By theſe things, ] By what I have been ſaying. 
40. Rubellins Plautus.] Some read Plancus, others Blandus ; 
dut Plautus ſeems to be right. Rubellius Blandus was h is father, 
who married Julia the daughter of Druſus, ſon of Livia, wife of 
Auguſtus. 3 4 

— Of the Drufi.) You are very proud of your deſcent 08 
your mother's fide. Compare the preceding note. 

41. Done ſomething, &c.] As if you yourſelf had done ſome- 
thing to make you. illuſtrious, and deſerving the honor of a mothe- 
of the Julian line. . | | | 
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{ The name of lion, leopard, tiger, ſhall belong ; and 


if there be yet fore beware, 
Any thing on earththat rages more violently. There - 


And dread, leſt thou ſhouldſt thus be Creticus, or 


Camerinus. [thee is my diſcourſe, 
Whom have I admoniſhed by theſe things? with 


@ Rubellius Plautus : you fwell with the high blood 


of the Druſi, as if Tſhould be noble; 41 


c You yourſelf had done ſomething, for which you 
That ſhe ſhould have conceived you who ſhines with 


the blood of lülus, indy mount. 


Not ſhe who, being hired, has woven under the 
Le are low (ſay you) the laſt part of our com 


mon people 


Of whom nonecan ſhew the country of his pa- 
i [ long enjoy the happineſs 46 
But J am a Cecropian” —*< Ma 

Of this origin :” yet, from the loweſt of the 


“ rent: 


you live—and 


people, an eloquent Roman 


3 Ia 
W You will find: this is uſed to defend thecauſes of 


| - 43. Nur ſhe, &cc.] laſtead of being the ſon of ſome poor eres · 
ure who knitted ſtockings for her bread under the town-wall. The 
peer, here mentioned, is the mount raiſed by Tarquin, for che de- 


{ence of the city, a place much reſorted to by low people, Sen 


dat. vi. 587. It was much expoſed to the weather, 


Some read ſub a&re, i. e. fub dio—in the open air. 
44+ The laſ part, &c.] The very dregs of our plebeiatity 


anable to trace out the birth-place of your parents. | 
46. J am a Cecropian. | Deſcended from Cecrops, the firſt 

king of Athens. e LO DU 

This is an inſolent ſpeech, which ſome proud noble is ſuppoſed 


make, in ſcorn and deriſion of thoſe whom he thought his infe« 


“ May you live I Kc. Sir, I wiſh you much joy of your 


3 able deſcent. Tronicall ſpoken.— Viva ! as the Italians ſay. 


4. Te from the loweſt, &c.] Much as you deſpiſe them, there 


4 bare been men of the higheſt talents and abilities frem among 


47. Of zvhom none, &c.] Of ſuch obſcure parentage, as to by 


Ts. * 
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212 TS morn SATIRA. Sar. VII. 
Nobilis indocti: veniet de plebe togatà, 

ul juris nodos, & legum ænigmata, ſolvat. 
Hic petit Euphraten juvenis, domitique Batavi 
Cuſtodes aquilas, armis induſtrius: at tu 
Nil niſi Cecropides, truncoque fimillimus Hermæ: 
Nullo quippe alio vincis diſcrimine, quam quod 
Ih marmoreum caput eft, tua vivit imago, 5; 
Dic mihi, Teucrorum proles, animalia muta 
Quis generoſa putat, niſi fortia ? nempe volucrem 
Sic laudamus equum, facilis cui plurima palma 
Fervet, & exultat rauco victoria circo. 


, — A 


5d 


hon n whi haw deferaled the Emes of i ignorant We 
when they themſelves could not ave defended them. 
49. . Thegowned people.] i. e. The commen people, called To 
gati, from the gowns which they wore. See, Sat. 1. J. 25 and note. 
Fo. Who con untie, &c.] Some great and eminent lawyer, 
able to ſolve all the difficulties, 8 untold: all the perplexitic of 
juriſprudence. © = 
5 1. Seeks the Euphrates, &e] Ansther goes into the Eaſt, 

and diſtinguiſhes himſelf as a ſoldier. _ - 

— Conquer d Batu. The Daa, or Hallaiders 
conquered by Domitian when a youth. - 
52. The guardian eagles.} The eaples mean the "ROE troops, 
which had the figures of eagles on their ſtandards, and wete ſet to 
| 1 the newly conquered Batavi from revolting. 


Another of the common people. diſtinguiſhes himſelf as a uſeful 


8 to his country, by | Joining the me that were ſent: on this 
occaſion. 

53. But a C. as 1 F 15 —5 when you "SH called 
yourſelf a Cecropian, you have no more to ſay—and this moſt pro- 


perly belongs to you, from your reſemblance to one of the Hermz 


at Athens, that is made of marble; ſo in poikt-of inſenſibility are 
you :—that has neither hands or feet; n more, have you in point 
of ade P to your country, yourſelf, or to any body elſe. 

-A mutilated Hlermæ.] Herma -e—frgnifics a ſtatue of Her- 


mes, or Mercury. Mercury was called Hermes, from Gr, «qu, 


do interpret; becauſe he was the ſuppoſed inventor of ſpeech, by 


which men inen their thoughts to each other. So Hor. Lib. i. 


Ode x. I. 1—3. 
It was a piece of roligio at Athen, to have a figure of Mer: 
ru) rel up 88 their Rowen, of a cubic torm, without hands 
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| | haps, tc 


54. 


living | 
56. 
who, t 
the fir 
Deuca 
cendec 
from t 
Sor 
chief 
deſcer 
addre! 
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79 1 J Unearned nobleman: there will come from the 
3 gowned people [the riddles of the laws. 
Another, who can untie the knots of right, and 

me: This youth ſeeks the Euphrates, and of conquer'd 


MM Baww 51 


he guardian eagles, induſtrious in arms; but thou 
Art nothing but a Cecropian, and moſt like to a 
n = mutilated Herma; 


W He has a marble head, your image lives. 

rell me, thou offspring of Trojans, who inks 
I dumb.animals | 

W Noble, unleſs ſtrong ? for thus a ſwift 

W Horſe we praiſe, for whom many a kind hand 
A Glows, and victory exults 1 in the hoarſe circus. 


or feet; this v as called Herma. The poet, therefore, karnoas- 
buy compares this Rubilius Plautus, Who boatted of his deſcent 
from Cecrops, and therefore called - himſelf a Cecropian, to the 
WW uſcleſs figures of Mercury, which were ſet up, at Athens, or, per- 
WW haps, to the poſts on which they ſtood. In this ſenſe he might call 
= tunſelf a Cecropian. 

= 54 Tou excel. ] Von have no 5 before kim. 3 in point 
of utility to your country, or in any thing elſe, than that you are a 
= living ſtatue, and he a dead one. 

56. Thou offipring of the Trojans.) Meaning Rub. Plautus, 
who, though he boalted himſelf of being deſcended from Cecrops 
the fr king of Athens, and who is ſuppoſed to have lived before 
Deucalion's flood, yet likewiſe might boaſt, that he was alſo deſ- 


from the "Trojans who firſt ſettled in Italy. 


chief people of Rome in general, who prided themſelves on their 
defcent from the Trojans, and to whom, lie may be ſuppoſed to 


genas. But ſee 1. 71, poſt. 

57. Strong. ] F ortia—vigorous, courageous, ſit for the purpoſes 
for which they-are wanted, 

58. Many a kind Bond, &c.] They uſed to c ap their hands, in 
token of applauſe, at the public ſhews and ſports. 

59. The hoarfe circus. | i. e. The people in the circus, hoarl 
vith their applanding 2 lanations. 
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For you excel from no other difference, than tha | 


cended from ont who derived their blood, in later timen, ; 


Some think that we may read this, ye Trojans—meaning FR 


addreſs himſelf... Comp. Sat. i. 0p, where he calls them Troju- 
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Rarus enim fermè fenſus communis in illa 


Pantice, naluerim, fic ut nihil ipſe future 7; 


that. the firſ b 1 
62. The catth of Ws The breed, or ſock of a famows 


63: Hirinas.} A famous hotke, fo called fromthe place her 
be vas bre 


N change their maflert, &ce.] Their prefent maſter di- 


with which they are faſtened to the carriage. See Epirhedium, 


67. Of Nepor.] The name of ſame miller, who ground corn 
n,, 2 „ 
88. Admire you, not yours, He.] That we may admire 5c 
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Nobilis hic, quocunque venit de gramine, cujus 65 
Clara fuga ante alios, & primus in æquore pulyiz, 
Sed venale pecus Corythæ, poſteritas & 

Hirpini, ſi rara jugo victoria ſedit; 

Nil ibi majorum reſpectus, gratia nulla 
Umbrarum: Dominos pretiis mutare jubentur 6 
Exiguis, tritoque trahunt epirhedia collo 
Segnipedes, dignique molam verſare Nepotis. 
Ergo ut miremur te, non tua, primùm aliquid da, 
Quod poſſim titulis incidere præter honores, (6g 
Quox lis damus, & dedimus, quibus omnia debez, 
Hæc ſatis ad juvenem, quem nobis fama ſuperbum 
Tradit, & inflatum, plenumque Nerone propinqua, 


422 


Fortuna. Sed te cenſeri laude tuorum, 


60 From whatever puſture.] Lit. graſs—q. d. wherever bred, 
61. * duſt is firſt, &c.} Who keeps before the others, ſo 
duſt muſt be raiſed by him. WO 


ware, ſo called, ate fol 


+ being a hill in the country of the Sabines. 
{ff rare viddory, &c.] If they ſeldom win in the chariot: race, 
65. Of ſbadet.] No regard to the ghaſts of their departed an. 


poſes of them very cheaply to others. 
66. Withaworn neck.} They are put into teams, and the 


hair is all worn off their necks, which are galled with the harneſs 


Amsw 1 


ſonally for your awn ſake, and not merely for your family, er 


Ted, 
5 {0 


E Hirpinus, 1 
W There is no reſpect of anceſtors, no favour 
I Of ſhades ; they are commanded to change their 
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2 He is noble, from whatever paſture he comes, whels 


flight | [on the plain. 61 


| ; js famous before the others, and whoſe duſt is firſt 
But the cattle of Corytha are ſet to tale, and the 


3 
rare victory ſits on their yoke. 


maſters neck, 66 


I For ſmall prices, and draw waggons with a worn 
Slow of foot, and worthy to turn the mill of Nepos. 
Therefore that we may admire you, not yours, Firſt 


ſhew ſomething, { honours, 


Z Which I may inſcribe among your titles beſides your 
= Which we give, and have given, to them to whom 


you owe all. [ delivers. to us 71 


q Theſe things are enough-to. the youth, whom. fame 
Proud, and paked up, and full of his Kinſman 


Nero. that 


For common ſenſe is, for the moſt part, rare in 
Condition. But to have thee efteem'd from the 


praiſe of your anceſtors, [ſhould do 75 


3 Ponticus, I ſhould be unwilling, ſo as that yourſelf 


3 and worthy actions, of true nobility, which beſides your: high : 


titles, may be recorded with honour to yourſelf. 


70. Which aue give, e.] i. e. To your anceſtors, to whom, as I 


things are at preſent, you ſtand ſolely indebted for every mark of 
relpet that is beſtowed upon you: 


71. To the youth, Ac. ] q. d. So much for Rubelliug Plautus, MH 


youth (as fame repreſents him, &c. ) 
72. His linſnan Nero.) His "relaionſhip to Nera. Comp. 
note on l. 40. 
73. Rare, &c.] Very ie found 3 in ſuch a ſituation of life. 
* Ponticus, &c.] el I. of this Sat. and note. 
he poet tells the perſon to whom he addreſſes this Satire, that 


he ſhould be ſorry to have him eſteemed merely an account of his 


anceſtors, 


f 5 
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Et propter vitam vivendi perdere cauſas. 


Gaurana, & Colm toto mergatur * 


than what your anceſtors have done, if this be once put out of the 


entirely to that of others, let that be removed, and you will be 


of es erg oye Sat. vi. 149. Virg. Geor. i. L 2. 


minor, having the charge of his perſon and affairs, till he comes 


'® caulc by your arbitration, diſtinguiſh yourlelf by the utmoſt im- 


Laudis agas: MISERUM EST ALIEN INCUMByzy 
Ne collapſa ruant ſubductis tecta columnis.[ray 5 
Stratus humi palmes viduas deſiderat ulmos. 
Eſto bonus miles, tutor bonus, arbiter idem 
Integer; ambiguæ fi quando citabere teſtis g, 
Incertæque rei,  Phulack licet imperet, ut ſis 
Falſus, & admoto dictet perjuria tauro, [Pvpoy, 
SUMMUM CREDE NEFAS ANIMAM PRAFERRy 


Dignus morte perit, cœnet licèt oftrea centum 35 


76. Noting of 1 praiſe. 1 That be ſhould do nothing 
himſelf, in order to raiſe his own character, i in, time to come, 
77. Loft the houſe fallen, &'c.) Metaph, i. e. left, like a build. 
wg which tumbles into ruins, when the pillars which ſupport it ar 
removed, fo you, if you have no other ſupport to your character, 


queſtions you ſhould fall intocontempt. 
78. The vine, &c.] If you owe the ſupport 'of your fame 


ke a vine which wants the ſupport of an elm to keep it from 
crawling along the ground. | 
They uſed to faſten up their vines, by tying them to the trunks 


If by any accident the vines broke from the trees, and lay upon 
the ground, they called the trees viduas ulmas, alluding to thei 
"having loſt the embraces of the dige, as a widow thoſe of her hul- 
band "when he dies. 

79. 4 Sead, ldrer. | Serve your country in the army. 
— falthful tutor.) Quaſi tuitor—a truſty guardian to ſome 


of age to manage for himſelf. 
79-80, An uncoxrupted umpire. ] When called upon to 8 


tiality. 
80. 7 witneſs, Kc. If called upon as a witneſs in ſome l 
. fficult matte, let your teſtimony, be true, fair and unbiaſed. 
gr. Pbalaris, ec. ] One of the moſt cruel of alll the Sicilian 
4yraats z be bad a brazen bull, in which be incloſed people, and 
burnt them to death. | 
Fought this tyrant were to bring bis bu and threaten to pu 


VIII 3 vill. JuvrvaIis 8 SATIRE. 15 
zy eig of . praiſe: TIS MISERABLE Th 
_ REST ON ANOTHER'S FAME, 
Leit the houſe fallen, by the pillars being taken 
= away, ſhould tumble into ruins. [ elms, 
| [ The vine ſtrow'd on the ground wants the widow'd 
ge you a good ſoldier, a faithful tutor, an uncor- 
= rupted Fin a doubtful 80 
W Umpire allo : if you are ſummoned as a witneſs 
W And uncertain thing, tho* Phalaris ſhou'd com- 
mand, that you [the bull brought to you, 
WE Should be falſe, and ſhould dilate perjurjes with 
W BeLlgvE ir THE HIGHEST IMPIETY TO PREFER 
3 LIFE TO REPUTATION, - 
W And, for the ſake of life, to loſe the cauſes of living, 
He periſhes worthyof death, tho' he ſhould ſup on 
m hundred [hole caldron of Coſmus. 86 
Gaurane oyſters, and ſhould be wed in the 


3 you! to death, by burning you 5 ir you would not freak falſely, 
W yet let not even this make you deviate from the truth, 

83. The higheſt impiety, fc.) Eſteem it a crime of the deepeſt 
dye, to value your life, fo as to preſerve 1 it in a diſhonourable way, 
at the expence of your reputation and honour, Pudor — fame, 
reputation. ANSsW. 

84. Toloſe, &c.] i. e. The only cauſes. which make life vala- 
able, the purpoſes for which it was ordamed, and for which it 
ſhould be deſirable, honour, truth, and ſurviving fame. 

85. He periſhes, &c.] Such a wretch, who would doeh tin 
fafety to wes innocence, deſerves to-periſh utterly, and, when he 
dies, to have his memory periſh with bim, bowerer ſumptuouſly 
he may have lived. 

86. Gaurane oyſters.) Lueribe oyſters, taken, about, the port 


ide at Baiz, near the mountain Gaurus, in Campania. 

m. — Inimerſed, &c.] The Romans gave particular names, to 
Particular perfumed ointments ; ſametimes they named them after 

1k the country from whence they came, ſometimes {as probably here} 

0 Alter the name of the conſectioner, or perfumer, who prepared 


them. They had an unguentum Colmianum, ſo called from one 
Camus, Who, by boiling various aromatics * 3 
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rau, as it were, ſucked out of their bones. Oſſa vacuis medullis — 
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Expectata diu tandem provincia cum te 
Rectorem accipiet, pone iræ frœna modumque 
Pone kx avaritia : miſerere inopum ſociorum, 
Oſla yides regum vacuis exhauſta medullis. «, 
Reſpice, quid moneant leges, quid curia mandet; 
Fræmia quanta bonos maneant; quàm fulmine ul 
Et Capito & Tutor ruerint, damnante ſenatu, 
Piratæ Cilicum: ſed quid damnatio confert, 
Cum Fanſa eripiat quicquid tibi Natta reliquit? g, 
Præconem, Chærippe, tuis circumſpice pannis 
2 1 tace : furor eſt poſt omnia perdere naulum. 
| Nan idem gemitus olim, nec vulnus erat par 


bis famous ointment. The poet here means, that if the pero 
Spoken of were not only to anoint himſelf, as others, but could 
afford ta purchaſe, and dip himſelf in a whole kettle full at once sf 
is rare perfume, yet his name would deſervedly rot with his car. 
eaſe. It is not livipg ſumptuouſly, but living well, that gives re. 
putation after death. | | ; | N 
87. The province, &c.] He now adviſes Pontieus as to his beba- 
our towards the people he is to govern, when he is in poſſeſſion of 
de government of one of the eanquered provigces, which he had 
Jong expected. 3 : 5 
88. Put checks, &e.]- Frœna literally, bridles.—q. d. Bridle 
your anger, keep your paſſion within bounds. — 
89. Aa to covetouſneſs.] Reſtrain your avarice, ſet bounds to 
deſires. | | I 
9 The poor affociates.)] The poor people who have been re. 
Auced by conqueſt, and now become the allies of the Romans. 
90. T he bones of kings, &c.] i. e. Yau ſee ſome of the kings, 
which we conquered, unmercifully ſqueezed, and the very mar- 
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i. e. oſſa vacua a medullis. Hypallage. . 
91. The fate.) Curia, literally ſigniſies a court, more eſpecially 
where the ſenate or council aſſemhled: here (by metonym.) it 
may ſtand for the ſenate itſelf — Curia pro 1 
Fro Comitiis—Toga pro pace, &c. appellatur. Cic: de Orat. iii. 42. 
* uſual for the ſenate to give a charge to the new governors, on 
their departure to the provinces over which they were appointed. 
92. How juſt a ftroke, ] How juſtly they were puniſhed by a 
decre e of the ſenate, which fell on them like a thunder bolt. 
924. Robbers of the Ciliciant.] Coſſutianus Capito, and Julius 
Tutor, had been ſucceſhvely præfects, or governors, of Cilic 


= 


| ud both recalled and condemned by the ſenate for peeulation aut 


em. JUVENAL's SATIRES, ang 
E Then ut length the province, long expected, ſhall 


* 


receive ou 


Wo overnor, put checks to anger, and meaſure alſs 
rut to covetouſneſs: pity the poor aſſociates. 
Jou ſee the bones of kings exhauſted, with empty 


marrow. | command; 91 


E Regard what the laws may admoni , What the ſtate 
How great rewards may admoniſh, what the ſtate 
. [juſt a ſtroke . 
W How great rewards may await the good; with how 
W Both Capito and Tutor fell, the ſenate condemning, 
W The robbers of the Cilicians: but what does condem- 


command; 


nation avail, 


4 When Panfa'can ſeize whatever Natta left you? 93 


Look about for a crier, Cherippus, for your rags, 


And now be filent: it is madneſs, after all, to loſe 


your freight. vas the wound of 


W There were not the ſame complaints formerly, nor 


95. Panſe can ſeize, He.! Where is the uſe of making exam» 
ples of wicked governors, when, if you puniſh one, his ſucceſſor 


W vill ſeize on all he left behind bim, and thus complete the run 


96. Cherippus.] He introduces Cherippus, a ſubject of this plun- 


dered province, whom he adviſes to make a ſale of his clothes, and 
= the reſt of his poor rags, which he bad left, before the ſucceſſor 
= comes with a freſh appetite, and devours all, ſuppoſing that if he 
= turned what he had into money, it might be the better concealed, 
%%%%ém s m „ 
| 97. Be. len.] Say nothing of the money, for fear the new go -· 


vernor ſhould ſeize it. 


— Yor freigbt.] Naulum onifies the freight, or fave: | 
paid for a paſſage over the ſea in a ſhip. The poet ſeems here to 


mean, that it would be no better than madneſs, to let the 


know of the money which the goods ſold for; for, by theſe means, 
even this would be ſeized, and the poor ſufferer not have end ugh 


left to pay his paſſage to Rome, in order to lodge his complaint, 


elore the ſenate, againſt the oppreſſlor. ” 
155 &c. ] The hurt or damage ro- 


| N —9. The wound of | 
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Damnorum, ſociis florentibus, & modd vids, 
Plenadomus tunc omnis, & ingens ſtabat acervus 100 
Nummorum, Spartana chlamys, conchylia Coa, 
Et cum Parrhaſſi tabulis, ſigniſque Myronis, 
Phidiacum vivebat ebur, nec non Polycleti 
Multus ubique labor: rare fine Mentore menſæ. 


Inde Dolabella eſt, atque hinc Antonius, inde log Nie 
Sacrilegus Verfes. Referebant navibus altis W Thence ! 
Occulta ſpolia, & plures de pace triumphos. W The fac! 
Nunc ſociis juga pauca boum, & grexparyus equarum Hidden 
Et pater armenti capto eripietur agello: | | Now bo 
= mn 
ceived by the rapine of orernors, with ref ect to the operty of And th 
Critic | - . 8 . r : = 
99. Aﬀeciates.]. Sociis.—The conquered provinces were allied WA houſes | 
| with the Romans, and called Socii. * 455 
100. Every houſe was full.] i. e. Of valuable things,” as well u 105- 
of large ſums of money, which the conquerors left untouched. i ſource o 
101. A Spartancloak.] A garment richly dyed with the puyle WR — 
ol the murex taken on the ſhore-of Laconia, a country of Pelopon- nud co 
neſus, the chief city of which was Sparta. hded. | 
— Purples of : Cos.) Cos, or Coos, was an iſland in the 8 
EKgean Sea, near which the fiſh, from whefice the purple dye was conder 
taken, was alſo found. Sat. iii. I. 81, note. | 106 
102. Parrhafius,) A famous painter of Greece, who abt 2 not ey 
2 Zeuris, ind gained the Prize, See Hor. Ode viii. Lib. iv. . under 
6. * 3 — Ve 
—— M: "FP {An RO Ns Bites ticks OR were in 2 
high eſteem, eſpecially his brazen cow, which exerciſed the pens from 
both of the Greek and Roman poets. Ut ſimilis veræ vacca My- conq 
ronis opus. Or. e Pont. iv. 1. 34. "in 
103. Phidias.} A famous painter and ingity: Be 1 is here ſaid q. d 
to have wrought ſo curiouſſy in ivory, that his figures ſeemed to be now 
alive. See alſo Aiysw. Phidias. ther 
Iogq. Polydetus]... A Bicyonian, a famous ſtatuary and ſculptor 1 


There were man 'of his works among this collection. 
"Mentor A. noble artift in chafing and emboſling plate. 
We ; are. to underſtand here, that there were few tables, i. e. enter · 
| tainments, Where, in the courſes and ſervices of the table, there 
| were not ſome cups, diſhes, Plates, &c. of Mentor's workmanſtup. | 
a theſe fine Grant WEIS 8 to remain in n the | 
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Wes qual, when our aſſociates Jourithed: and 


were juſt conquer d. [great heap 100 
Then every houſe was full, and there was ſanding a 


; Of money, à Spartan cloak, purples of Cos, | 
W And with pictures of Parrhafius, ſtatues of Myron, 


The ivory of Phidias was living, alſo every where 


Much of the labour of Polycletus: few tables without 


Mentor. 
Thence is Dolabella, and thence Antony, thence 10 5 


| The facrilegious Verres: they brought in lofty ſhips 
Hidden ſpoils, and more triumphs from peace. 
Vo the aſſociates have a few yokes of oxen, and a 


ſmall herd of mares, [ the captured field. 


And the father * the herd will be taken away from 


ö | ook: of the owners | by. their gl ci; but the avarice 
nud rapine of the governors, Who ſucceeded, ſtripped them of all. 
105.  Thences] . Theſe things left by the conquerors, proved a 


urce of rapine and plunder to the Ar who ſucceeded. 
— Delatella,) A proconſ 


condemned for plundering the province. 
106. Sacrilegious Verres.] The plunderer of Sicily, who bares 
not even ſacred things. The province proſecuted him, and, Tully 


undertaking the cauſe, He was condemned and baniſhed, Vid. Cic. 
in Verrem. 


eonquerors in their triumphs. 
— More triumphs, Oc. ] Than others aid from War, — 


now at peace, and in amity with Rome, than the. a ns of 
them did, when, they ſubdued them by open war. 
109. The I of the herd, &c.] Mr. Stepney, in nis poetical 
this paſſage, has well expreſſed the lenſe of it; viz. + 
our confederates, now, e 


Hare nothing a n for the A. 
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107.. Hidden e Which they kept, as much as they zould, 
from public view; not daring to r them, as was en by fair 
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Ipfi deinde Lares, fi quod ſpectabile fignum 11, 
Si quis in &dicula Deus unicus: hec etenim ſunt M 
Pro ſummis: nam ſunt hæc maxima. D eſpicias ty 
Forſitan imbelles Rhodios, unctamque Corinthuny 
Dealpicias meritò: quid reſinata juyentus, 
Cruraque totius facient tibi leviagentis? 1 
Horrida vitanda eſt Hiſpania, Gallicus axi 
Ulyricumque latus. Parce & meſſoribus illis, 

ui ſaturant urbem, circo, ſcenæque vacantem. 
Quanta autem inde feres tam dire præmia culpæ, 
dm tenues nuper Marius diſcinxerit Afros? 120 


Or ſome few mares reſerw d alone for breed; 
Yet, leſt this provident deſign ſucceed, 
They drive the father of the herd away, 
Wang both ſallion and his paſture pen. 
10. The very houſebold gods, fc.) Theſe plunderers of thy 
; 138 are ſo mercileſs and rapacious, that they refrain not even 
am the lares, or little images, of thoſe tutelar deities which were 
laced in people's houſes; and, particularly, if any of theſe ſtruck 
cir fancy, as a handſome, well-wrought image—ſpeQabile-ſignum, 
Nay, though there were but one ſingle image, they would take even 
dt” - Wo er ᷣ oe EY 
113. For chiefs, } Pro ſummis, i. e. |viris.—q. d. Theſe fa 
_ exilegious depredations are for Roman chiefs to commit, becauſe | 
are the moſt enormous (maxima, the greateſt) crimes of all— 


4 


feelera underſtood) —ſuch as no others would be guilty of. 
Qther ſenſes are given to this paſſage; but the above ſeems belt to 
agree with the poet's ſatire on the Roman chiefs, who plundered the 
 eanquered pronnces after their alliance with Rome.” | 
P13. The weak Rhodians-) A people infected with floth and 
RR EE RTE 
— {nointed Corinth] So called from its luxury and uſe of 
prefumed oĩutments—a ſure fign of great effeminacy. x. 
Lou may fafely, and indeed with good reaſon, deſpiſe ſuch 
people. as theſes for you have nothing to fear, either from their 


keſiſtance, or from their revenge. and 
114. An gfeminateck yauth, } A race of youth, or young men, of 1 
wholly ſunk into effeminacy.  Relinata juventus—hterally, the | 


youth (of Corinth) who are refiagd—i, e. bedaubed all ors 


m t., JUVENAL% SATIRES. 2323 
ni | hen the very houſehold ods, if any remarkable 


image, theſe (crimes) are 111 
1 any one ſingle 750 be in the ſmall ſhrine. But 
Vor chat for theſe eateſt . Vou may deſpiſe, 


Perhaps, the weak Rho: ans, and anointed Corinth: 
5 You may deſervedly deſpiſe them: : what can an elle. 
minated youth, 
na the ſmooth legs of a whole nation do toyou? 115 
Rough Spain is to be avoided, the Gallic axis, 
And the 81 of Illyria: ſpare alſo thoſe reapers 
who ſupply the city, intent upon the circus, and the 
theatre. [ from thence, 119 
WW How great rewards of ſo dire a crime will you bring 
F Since Marius has lately firipp'd the lender Africans 


I rid perfumes and ſence of aromatic reſins or gems, See Axsw. 
„ 

115. Smooth Er, Se] It was euſlomary for the delicate 

2 men to remove, as mueh as poſſible, the hair which grew om 

| their limbs, and indeed from every part of the body, to make them 

lovely in the eyes of their beaſtly paramours. The poet here means, 

| that an oppreſſive governor could have nothing to fear from 

ſuch people as theſe, who could not have ſpirit, or courage enoughy 

to attempt any reſiſtance. 

116. Rough Spain.] Then 2 hardy and brave people, who 
vo not tamely nee injuries done them by the Roman pre- 


— Callic ait. ee ht from chariots. 
117. The coaſt of ke] Le the fide. —The Wyrt- 
ans inhabited the right fide of the Adriatic gulph, including Dalma- 
= tis and - 9K a hardy race of people. Their country was over 
— reapers, Kc. Meanin the 14 c whe 
abe — dick e corn. ] | * * * | 
| 118. The city.] Rome. - 
uu, &c.) Vacantem--empty of all other lm, 
and minding nothing elſe but the public diverſions of the circus, and 
of the theatres. - 
. 119. What rewards, &c.] But ſuppoſe you oppreſs the poor 
ricans, what can you get by it? 
ns — Frites, % who being n of Afric, pits 
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Curandum imprimis, ne magna injuria frat it care 
Fortibus & miſeris, tollas licèt omne quod uſquamꝗ o the br 


Auri atque argenti; ſcutum gladiumque relingues, Wi entir 
Et jacula, & galeam: ſpoliatis arma ſuperſunt. of gold 
Quod modd propoſai, non eſt ſententia; verùm 1j ad dart 
Cxedite me vobis folium recitare Sibylle.' | der 
Si tibi ſancta cohors comitum; i riemo tribunzl What In 
Vendit acerſecomes; fi nullum in conjuge crimen; WilWeleve u 
Nec per conventus, & cuncta per oppida curvis | 
Unguibus ire parat nummos raptura Celæno; 11 
Tunc licet à Pico numeres genus; altaque ſi te 
Nomina delectent, omnem Titanida pugnam 


Aged the people of the province, for which he was condemned and 
Vaniſhed. See Sat. i. 1. 49. SHINS het WATER 
120. Stripp d.] Diſcinxerit lit. ungirded—a metaphorical ex. 
preſſion, alluding to the act of thoſe who take away the garments of 
ters, and who begin by looſening the girdle by which they an 
Liſtened. _ FFT 
122. De brave and miſerable; &c.] Beware of provoking ſuch 
by any unwarrantable oppreſſion; they will certainly find ſome way 
tao revenge themſelves. Though you pillage them of all their money 
and goods, yet remember they have arms left, with which they can 
- revenge their wrong. M 
— Fniirely.] Onine quod uſquam—lit. every thing which 
(ia) any where. I OO Bed 7 
126. Leaf of a Sibyl.} The Sibyls were ſuppoſed to be infpired 
with the knowledge of future events, which came to paſs as they 
%%% /// 20s 1 oh he 
Doga't think, ſays. Juvenal, that I am here giving you a mere 
random opinion of my own-—Noz what I fay is as true as an oracle, 
4 fixed ax fate itſelf; and will certainly come to paſs; therefore 
regard it. accordingly. _ | CC 
127. Amwirtuons ſet, &c.] Cohors, here, ſignifies eohors pre- 
toria—thoſle that accompanied the magiſtrate who went into a pro- 
vince. See Ainsw, Cohors, Ne 5.—q.d. If the perſons - of 
_ your retinue, who attend you as your oflicers and miniſters within 
War province, are virtuous and good. | 


Vn favourite, &c.] Acerſecomes was an "epithet of 
Apollo (Gr. aus g, intonfus) and was transferred to the 
Enooth-faced boys, which great men kept, for their unnatural pure 
FFV 

T̃beſe favourites had great interelt and influence with their 


— 


irſt care is to be taken, leſt great injury be done 


ame} ro the brave and miſerable; tho* you may take oY, 
Jues, | entirely every thing [iward, 
Wor gold and filver, you will leave the ſhield Dd 
1 11; and darts, and helmet arms remain to the plun- 
= der'd. 
mal pat I now have propoſed i is not a mere opinion, but 
enz gelieve me to recite to you a leaf of a Sibyl. $48. - 
8 If you þ have a virtuous ſet of attendants, if no fa- 
1% vourite | wife; 


Ws:ils your ſeat of judgment; if no crime be in your 
Nor thro' the rie ts, and thro' the towns, with 
| crooked money; 130 


d and Talons, does ſhe, a Celcno, contrive to go to ſeize 
10 Then, you may reckon your lineage from Picus „and, 
mu if high names 
yan Wi Delight you, you may place the whole Titanian battle, | 
ſuch maſters, and people uſed to give them bribes to obtain their inter- 
Way ference with the præfect when he ſat in judgment, ſo as to incline 
oney him to fayour thei friends in his deciſions. 


minations of cauſes . 
129. Diſtridt.] Bee Ainsw. Comments, Ne 4: being put 

red here with oppida, ſeems to mean thoſe diſtricts into which the pro- 
they yinces were divided, like our counties, wherein the people were 
© ſummoned by the mayiſirate to meet for the diſpatch of judicial buſi» 
1ere | neſs, In each of theſe the præfect held a court, ſomething like our 
cle, | judges on the circuits, to try criminal and civil cauſes. So likewiſe in 
ore the cities, which were diſtricts of themſelves, like ſome of ours. 

; This cuſtom is yery antient—ſee 1 Sam. vii. 16. On theſe occaſions 
rr the prefe&'s, or judge's wife, might attend, with no {mall advantage 
F0- 10 herſelf, if ſhe were inclined to extort money from the ſuitors, 8 
of influence! her huſbang in their favour. 9 
un 12930. Crooked talons, &c. | Like an harpy, ſeizing on it | 
8 | ſhe could get. Of Celæno, and the other harpies, read Mn. 1 > 
of 211=—18, 245, 365, 703. | 5 
he 131. Pros, The firſt king of the Aborigines, an antient peo- 
Is ple of Ttaly, who incorporated themſelves with the Romaps, fl. | 
A vas ſaid to be the ſor of Saturn. 


aray againſt Jupiter, theſe were ſons of Saturn alſo, 
| 9 
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128. No crime in your wife. | It was too frequent for the gover- 
nors of the provinces to be influenced by their wives in their deter- | 


132. Titanian battle. } All the Titans, who were ſetin baude 
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5 's refleQting any 8 upon you, it riſes, and ſtands in judgment, 
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Inter. majores, ipſumque Promethea ponas: 
De quocunque voles proavum tibi ſumito libro, 
Qudd ſi præcipitem rapit ambitus atque libido, 1 3 


ST frangis virgas ſociorum in ſanguine, ſi te W But if 
Delectant hebetes laſſo lictore ſecures: mw W 1 you 
Incipit ipſorum contra te ſtare parentum | = Blunt © 


Nobilitas, claramque facem præferre pudendis. be n 
ONE ANIMI VITIUM TANTO CONSPECTIUS IN 1 Wi 
 CRIMEN HABET, Wenne MAJOR, QUI PECCAT, 


HABETUR. . my $25 
Qud mihi te ſolitum falſas fignare tabellas \ 
In templis, que fecit avus; ſtatuamque parentis BAN 


Ante triumphalem? quo, fi nocturnus adulter 


e Santonico velas adoperta cucullo? * 1 * 
133. Prometheus zim af. The on of Iapetus, one of the Ti. la th 
tans, and Clymene, whom the poets feigned to have been the fir RF 
former of men out of clay, and then to have animated them by firs W The 
ſtolen from heaven. See Sat. iv. 1 33- 


134. Whatever back, &c.] i. e. From whatever hiſtory of preat You 
and famous men you vleaſe. —q. d. You are welcomę to this if you 
are yourſelf a worthy man and a good magiſtrate. 

13)36. Break rods, &c.] If you break the rods, which you pre- 
| oy for the allies over which you preſide, on thicir bloody backs— 
„ 95 cruelly torment them with {co ourges. 

The ligor, &c.] If you delight in putting the poor people 
to 421. til] the very axes are blunted by frequent uſe, and the ex- 
_ecutiong: ramelf be Fred out with the number oß executions, 


138. The Hily, &c.] So far from the nobility of your fami- 


as it were, againſt you, and condemns you for your degeneracy. 
139. A clear torch, &c.] Makes your | foul deeds the more con- 
ſpicuous, and expoſes your ſhame in a clearer light. 
140. Every vice, } Such as cruelty, avarice, and the hke. Pra 
vitates animi, vitia rectè dicuntur. Cic. 
—— Mere con/picuous, & c.] So far from 8 any ſanc: 

| tion from high and noble birth, the vices of the great are the more 
blameable, and more evidently inexculable, in proportion to th! 
greatneſs of their quality—their crimes are the more notorious 
ther examples the more alete 1 
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And Prometheus himſelf, among your ee 

Take to yourſelf a great grandfathes from whatever 

book you pleaſe. 

But if ambition, and luſt, hurry you headlong, 135 

you break rods in the blood of the allies, if thee * 
Blunt axes delight, the lictor being tired, 5 

The nobility of your anceſtors themſelves begins to 

ſtand IlIc,ftzameful deeds, 

| Againſt you, and to carry a clear torch before your 

EVERY VICE: OF THE MIND, HAS, BY so MUCH, 

MORE CONSPICUOUS 140 

BLAME, BY HOW MUCH HE THAT. OFFENDS IS 
ACCOUNTED GREATER. 

Wherefore to me boaſt Werte accuſtom'dto ſign 
falſe wills 

In the temples, which your grandiather bullt, and 

n gnightly adulterer; 

The triumphal ſtatue of your father? what, if a 

Lou veil vohr 2 temples Wen a Santonic 

- hood? . 


142. Wherefore &c.] 18 is here e mihi ES 
jadas te folitum, &c,—q. d.“ It is of very little conſequence, tas OY 
« you, who are in the habit of forging wills, ſhould be boaſting to, 
« me your nobility—to what end, intent, or purpoſe, can you do | 
4 it?” —Quo, here, bas the ſenſe of quorsum. 

143. In the temples.) It was uſual to ſign as a witneſs to a will, 
in the temples of the gods, to put men in mind that they were obliged 
by religion to be true and faithful. See Sat. i. 1. 67—8. 
— Four grandfather built.] Fecit—lit. made. 4.08 pety of 
your anceſtors reflects no honoyr upon you. | 
144. The triumphal flatue, &c.] Which being ſet up in the 
temple, is, as it were, a witneſs of your villainy. _ 

A nightly adulterer.] Taking advantage of the night to 
onceal your deeds of darkneſs. See Job, xxiv. 15— 17). 
145. Your temples.) Your head and face, of ien; the tem- 
ples are a part. Synec. 
— F# Santonic hood.| The lee: were a naaple of Ac: 
quitain, a part of France, from whom the Romans derived the uſt 
of hoods, or cowls, which covered 35 head and face. Comp. 


Sat, x Vi. 1 $89. 
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228 JUVENALIS SATIRE, Sar. 1 
Præter majorum cineres, atque offa volueri N 
Carpento rapitur pinguis Damaſippus; & ipſe, 
Ipſe rotam ſtringit multo ſuflamine Conſul: 


Nocte quidem; ſed luna videt, ſed ſidera teſtes 
Intendunt oculos. Finitum tempus honoris 155 
Cùm fuerit, clara Damaſippus luce flagellum | 
Sumet, & occurſum nuſquam trepidabit amici 
2 ſenis, at virga prior innuet, atque maniplos 
Solvet, & infundet jumentis hordea laſſis. | 
Interea dum lanatas, torvumque juvencum 1 v9 
More Numæ cxdit Jovis ante altaria, jurat 

Hipponam, & facies olida ad præſepia pictas. 
Sed cum pervigiles placet inſtaurare popinas, 
Obvius aſſiduo Syrophœnix udus amompo 


146. By the aſhes, &c.] The poet here inveighs againſt the loy 
and depraved taſte of the noblemen in Rome, whoſe paſſion it was 
to become charioteers. The name Damaſippus (from Gr. Azpau, 
to tame, and lx, an horſe) ſignifies 1 and is ap- 
plicable, not merely to any ſingle perſon, but to all of the fame 
taſte. Damaſippus, ſays he, drives furiouſly by the aſhes and 
bones of his great progenitors; ſo totally uninfluenced by their ex- 
amples of true greatneſs, as to fink into the mean character of a 
coachman, or charioteer. The emperor Nero affected this, and 
was followed in it by many, by way of paying: court to him; and 
indeed the poet here muſt be underſtood to. glance at this. . 
1348. Hindi the wheel, &c.] The ſufflamen was what they put 
on the wheel of a carriage to ſtop or ſtay it, that it ſhould not go too 

falt down hill, or run back when going up hill. The perſon who 
attended to put this on was ſome {hve; but Damaſippus, though 
pvc: ſubmits to this office himſelf. —Multo ſufflamine implies his 
oing this. PO t.. ON 
149. By night, &c.] This irdeed he does in the night, when 
be thinks nobody fees him; but the moon and ſtars are witneſſes of 
the fat, which is ſo degrading to a man in his fituation, and which 
would not happen had he a due regard to his own dignity. Teſtis 
ſignifics, lit. a witnels. Hence, met, that is privy to a thing 
_ evniczous, Hat. 11-493 and Sat. Xin. 7. 

150. The time of honour is Jinſhed.] When he goes out. of. office 
vt the end of the year, © ES os, 
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| Mean time while he kills 9555 


his Whip. 
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By the 05 of his anceſtors, and their bones, in 
a ſwift. 

Chariot, fat Damafſippus i is whirl'd ate, and he, 

Himſelf, the conſul, binds the wheel withmanyadrag. 

By night indeed, but the moon ſees, but the conſcious 
Po [ finiſhed, 150 


W Fix their eyes upon TY when the time of honor is 


Damaſippus, in the clear light, the whip will 
Take, and no where tremble at the meeting of a 
friend and truſſes 


j Now. old, but — firſt ak a ſign, with his whip; 


Of hay will looſen, and pour in barley. to his tired 
- beaſts." [lock, 155 

p, and the fierce bul- 

After the manner of Numa, before the altars of Jove, 
he ſwears by 

Hippona, and faces painted at the ſtinking man gers: 

But when he pleaſes to renew the tt top taverns, 


A Syrophœnician, wet with bee F to 


l 51. In the clear light, - Kc. 15 10 open daylight bel appear as A 
charioteer. _ | 


153. Now old.) And therefore grave and ſedate; yet Damaſp- 


g pus will feel no ſhame at meeting him. 


— Make a , 5 &c.] Salute him with a dextrous crack of 
See Sat. itt. 317—18. 4; 


154. Looſen the truſſes, &c.] Will feed his horſes himſelf, 


coachman like. Manipulum i is a handful, armful, or bundle; here 
en ſuppoſe it to mean a truſs of hay. 


155. Kill, ſheep, &c.] When he goes to offer ſacrifices, ac- 


W cording to the rites eſtabliſhed by Numa, the ſucceſſor of Romulus, 


at the altar of Jupi ter. N 
wr) 5 eee by Hippona, &c.] Hippona (from 17% an 8 
e) is the goddeſs he ſwears by, and in whoſe name he makes 
his vows. She was the goddeſs of horſes and ſtables; her image | 
was paced in the middle 7 the ſtalls, and curiouſly bedecked with 
chaplets of freſh roſes.— By et facies pictas, we may ſuppoſe that 
2 were other deities, of a like kind, Painted on the walls of the 
les, 58 
158. To renew the watchful taverns. } To rehew his viſits, wal 
repair to the taverns, where people ſat up afl night. 
159. 4 9 SY A name mage of Syria and 
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Defenſor culpæ dicet mihi: fecimus & nos 
Hzc juvenes. Eſto; desiſti nempè, nec vltri 


4 trade. 


. 
— 


ance for the follies of young men; but Damaſippus is of an age te 


bY 
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Currit, Idumææ Syrophœnix incola portæ, 165 Meet hi 


Hoſpitis affectu Dominum, Regemque ſalutat, 
Et cum venali Cyane, ſuccincta lagena: | 


Foviſti errorem. Breve ſit, quod turpitèr audes. 163 ; : 
uzdam cum prima reſecentur crimiha barba, wa 
Indulge veniam pueris: Damaſippus ad illos 233 
Thermarum calices, inſeriptaque lintea vadit, 1 Che 
Maturus bello Armeniæ, Syrizque tuendis 16, 2 
Amnibus, & Rheno, OT Iſtro. Preſtare Neronen 0 0 : 
ndulg 

8 — ras the fineſt perfumed c ointments came, as di Cups e 

: alſo thoſe who prepared them beſt. | Matur 

159. Wet, Kc. Greaſy by continually. 1 a in hi 1 
160. Inhabitant of the Idumean gate. The Idumzan pate a | OS) 

Rome was ſo ralled, from Veſpaſian and Titus's entry through i th — 5 

when they triumphed over the Jews Idumæa is a part of Syru, R 168. 

bordering on Judza. This part of Rome, which was called the oy 

| Tdumean gate, was probably much inhabited by theſe Syrian perk Hence 
mers. his not 
161. With the Handen, &e. ] The innkeepers at Rome were | 
very laviſh of their flatteries and civil ſpeeches to people who came to 

their houſes, in order to engage their cuſtom. This perfumer af ny 

fects the fame, in order to beſpeak the cuſtom of Damaſippus, and The 

flatters him with the higheſt titles that he can think of. J 
162. Nimble Cyane, &c. J The woman of the houſe loſes n9 | 2 

time in ſetting a bottle of liquor before him. Succinctus cuiſita t 15 

hoſpes. Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. vi. I. 107. — uccinctus—lit gitt, trulſed yo 
tucked up, for the greater expedition, | 

A venal flagon.] Of wine, which was ſold at the tayern 2 
163. A defender, Kc. ] Some perſon may png lay, by wy 4 

of excule. 05 Y 

1065. Let that te Au, dc. i. e. Stop ſhort; and never peri ; 11 | 

in doing ill. 

N Should be cut off, ccc. Tz LR off when ve come to mak . 
0 3 
167. Hadulge fovonr, Kc. L Make all proper al: owance fo ts Pa 

errors of youth. ban 

Damaſippus, &c.] True, one would make every allow 1 


on, and to do, better. | See 1; 169=71 


' 
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„ When young men.“ 
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Meet nim, a : Syrophcenician inkatvtant of the Idu- 
mæan gate; and king; 161 

With the affectation of an hoſt, he ſalutes him lord 

And nimble Cyane with a venal flagon. 

A defender of his fault will ſay to me, . alſo 
ec have done theſe things | 


« Be it ſo—but you left 
& off, nor farther 


(6 Cheriſh'd, your error, —Let that be tit. which 


"you ſhamefully adventure.“ 585 


Some crimes ſhould be cut off with the firſt beard. 


Indulge favour to boys. Damaſippus goes to thoſe 
Cups of the hot baths, and to the inſcribed linen, 


., . theniyers [ Nero 170. 


| Of Syria, and for the Rhine and Iſter. To make 


168, Ws of the bor Lathe.) The Thermæ, or hot baths at 
Nome, were places, where ſome, after bathing, drank very hard. 
Hence Epigrammatogr. Lib. xii. Epigr. 71. cited by Grangius, 1 in 


his note on this paſſage. 


Frangendos calices, effundendumque Falernum, 
Clamabat, biberet, qui modo lotus eques. 
i ſene ſed poſtquam nummi venere trecenti, 
Sobrius a Thermis neſcit abire domum. 8 
They alſo drank hot wine, while bathing, to make them ſweat. 


ſet forth on painted linen. 


169—70., Rivers of Syria, Kc. ] As 10 Euphrates, Tigris 


; a Orontes, which were to be well defended, to prevent the i incur- 
ſions of enemies into Syria. 


170. The Rhine and Iter.] The es antiently divided G5 
many and France: the latter means the Danube, the largeſt river in 


Europe; as it paſſeth by Illyricum, it is called the Iſter. On the 
banks of both theſe rivers the Romans had many hog nations 
to _ in ä and many others to fear. 


Mature for the war of Armenia, and for defending 


— The inſcribed linen.) Alluding to the brothels, over the 
 dbors of which the entertainment which the gueſts might e was 


169. Mature for the war, &c.] Damaſippus i is now grown * 
to manhood, and ripe for entering upon the ſervice. af his country. 


——— e In the reign of Nero, ArmenJa: ech new 
and dangerous tumults. 


r 
0 


232 JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar, vm sar. V 
Securum valet hac ætas. Mitte Oſtia, Cæſar; Safe, thi 
Mitte; ſed in magni legatum quere popini. But ſeek 
Invenies aliquo cum percuſſore jacentem, Vou Wil 
Permiſtum nautis, aut furibus aut fugitivis, Mix d v 
Inter carnifices, & fabros ſandapilarum, „Wong 
Et reſupinati cefſantia tympana Galli: each 
Aqua ibi libertas, communia pocula, lectus hi 
Non alius cuiquam, nec menſa remotior ulli. There 
Quid facias, talem ſortitus, Pontice, ſervum? To an) 
Nempe in Lucanos, aut Thuſca ergaſtula mittas. 1 | What \ 
At vos, Trojugenæ, vobis ignoſcitis, & quæ You v 
Turpia cerdoni, Voleſos Brutoſque decebunt. tl 
171. 7 hir age is able.) Perſons at the time of life to which Are b. 
Damaſippus is arrived, are capable of entering into the armies, which be 
_ -nre to protect both the emperor and the empire. By Neronem any 179. 
emperor may be meant perhaps Domitian. Sat. iv. 38. zn fuch 
— Send, Cefar, &c.] q. d. Have you occaſion, O Cæſat, fallen ti 
for an ambaſſador to diſpatch on buſineſs of ſtate to Oſtia, or to 180 
the coaſts of the Roman provinces? Oſtia was a city built by Ancu 10 Nap 
Martius, at the mouth of the river Tiber. Oſtia , ſing, or a 
33 ;ê1“⸗ä 8 55 | 8855 
172. Seek your legate, &c.] If you ſhould chuſe to employ Da- for fla 
maſippus, you mult look for him in ſome tavern, and among the very f 
loweſt and moſt profligate company. r 18 
175. Makers of Cefint.] Sandapila was a bier, or coffin, for all 
the poorer ſort, eſpecially for thoſe who were executed. 1 Troja 
1176. The ceaſing drums, 5c.) The prieſts of Cybele, in their — 
frantic proceſſions, uſed to beat drums. Here is an account of one you 
aſleep on his back, perhaps dead drunk, with his drums by him quite 10 
ſilent. They were called Galli, from Gallus, a river in Phrygis, ples 
in which country Cybele was peculiarly worſhipped, For a deſcrip- Vol: 
tlon of theſe, fee Sat. vi. I. 511-155. Sabi 
177. There is equal liberty, &c.) All are here upon one footing 2 
JJ ẽœçͤyß a ode, had 
— Another couch, &c,] The Remans, at their entertain- "> 
ments, lay upon couches, or beds; and people of diftinction had a 
their couches ornamented, and ſome were raiſed higher than others— wh 
but here all were accommodated alike. - 2 
178. Table more remote, &c.] No table ſet in a more or leſs ho- Cac 
© noutable place—no ſort of diſtinction made, or reſpect ſhewn, to one Pr; 
more than another. They were all“ Hail fellow ! well met!“ as * 


ih. 
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In beck your legate in a great tavern, | 
You will find him lying by ſome cut-throat, | f 
Mixed with failors, or thieves, or fugitives, 

Among hangmen, and makers of coffins; 3 


his back. Tcouch 
There is equal liberty, cups in common; not another 
To any one, nor a table more remote to any. 
| What would you do, Ponticus, if you had ſuch allave? 
| You would ſurely fend him among the Lucani, or 
the Tuſcan workhouſes. ſthings 18x 


But you, ſons of Troy, forgive yourſelves, and what 


139 "Such a Jlave, 85 If you had A "WE that paſſed his time 
in fuch a manner, and in ſuch raſcally company—if ſuch a one had 
fallen to your lot, what would you do with him: 

180. The Lucani.] Lucania was a country of Italy, belonging 
| to Naples, where the ſlaves were : puniſhed by being made to dig in 


— Tuſcan workhouſes. ]  Ergaſtula—places of puniſhment 


very frequent in Tuſcany, 
181. Sons of Trow A. ſneer on the 8 and profligate 


Trojans, who ſettled firlt in Italy. See Sat. i. 100. 


you do. 


bles of Rome, the moſt ancient families being reel from Valerius 
Voleſus, who came and ſettled at Rome, with Tatius king of the 


had borne it. Junius Brutus was the firſt conſul after the expulſion 
of the kings; Domitius Jun. Brutus was one of the conſpirators 


who 8 the name of Brutus. 

3 here obſerves, that the 3 nobility were got to 
ſach a of ſhameleſs profligacy, that they gloried in actions and 
practices, which a low mechanic would have beep aſhamed of, 2 
which would have RE. even « . : 


Safe, this age is able. Send, Czfar, ſend to Oltia, 


WR.” i 
And the ceafing drums of A prieſt of Cybele lying an 


Are baſe to a cobler, will become the Volefi or Bruti. 


* = where they were made to work i in chains. | Theſe were 


nobility, who were proud of deriving their families from the ancient 
— Forgive yourſelves.] Eafily find out excuſes for what! 
182. Will become the Volgſ or Bruti.] 'By theſe means 1 


Sabines, on the league of amity with Romulus. — Brutus alſo was a2 
name highly reverenced, on account of the noble acts of ſome who 


 . againſt Jul. Cæſar; theſe were the chiefs of a noble family in Rome, 
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234 JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar. VII 
Quid, fi nunquam aded fœdis, adeòque pudendi 
Utimur exemplis, ut non pejora ſuperſint? - 
Conſumptis opibus vocem, . Damaſippe, locäſti 1g; 
Sipario, clamoſum ageres ut Phaſma Catulli. 
Laureolum Velox etiam bene Lentulus egit, 
Judice me, dignus vera cruce. Nec tamen ipſi 
Ignoſcas populo: populi frons durior hujus, 
Qui ſedet, & ſpectat triſcurria patriciorum: 193 
Planipedes audit Fabios, ridefe poteſt qu! 
Mamercorum alapas. e ſua funera vendant, 
Quid refert? vendunt nullo cogente Nefone, 
Nec dubitant celſi Prætoris vendere ludis. 194 
Finge tamen gladios | inde, atque hinc pulpita pone: 


183. If never, &c.] q. d. What will you fay, if, after the 
Examples which I have produced, ſo infamous and ſhameful, there 
Would remain yet worſe g 1 
185. Damaſippice.] See kis character, 1. 147—1 80. At lad 
he is fuppoſed to have ruined himſelf, and to go upon the ſtage. 

186. The ſlage.] Siparium, properly, is the curtain of a theatre: 
here, by ſynec. it denotes the theatre itſelf 1 
 —— Phaſma.] Catullus wrote a play, intitled Phaſma, or the 
Viſion; ſo called from Gr. @awypai, appareo. Probably the 
work of ſome ſeribbler of that name, full of noiſe and rant. 
187. Velox Lentulus.] Another of theſe proffigate noblemen. 

—— Laureolus.] The name of a tragedy, in which the hero 
Laureolus, fot ſome hotrid crime, is cruciſie c. 

118. 1 being judge.] In my opinion in my judgment. 
— Worthy, Be Richly deſerving to be crucified in earnel, 
for condeſcending to ſo mean a thing as to turn actor upon a public 


e. | . | | 4 9 | 2 X | 
Ms. Thee The very pegple.] Even the commonalty Who attend at 
/ OT V 
— The front of this people, Fr.) The ſpectators are {til}, if 
poſlible, more inexcuſable, who can impudently fit and divert thent- 
lelxes with ſuch a proſtitution of nobility, * IR 
190. Buſpbonerlet.] Triſcurria, from tris (Gr. reg) three 
times, and ſcurra, a buffoon the tlirecfold baffooneries of perſons 
acling fa out of character. li | 


— 


— Patriciant.] Noblemen of the higheſt rank. 
rg. Bareſooied Fai] Planipes —an actor, or mimic, that 
ated without ſhoes, or on the plain ground. e 


bar. 3 x Is SATIRES: 1 433 


What, if we never uſe: fo foul, and ſo ſhameful 
Examples, that worſe can not remain? 
Thy riches conſumed, thy voice, Damaſippus, thou 
haſt hired to (of Catullus. 186 
The ſtage, that thou mighteſt act the noiſy Phaſma 
velox Lentulus alſo acted well Laureolus, [you 
Worthy, I being judge, a real croſs. Nor yet can 
Excuſe the very people: the front of this people is 
{till harder, 189 
Who fits, and beholds the buffooneries of patricians: 
Hears barefooted Fabu—who can laugh at the flaps 
Ofthe Mamerci. At what price Gy wks ſell their 
1 [pelling, 
What does it fig nify ? they ſell them, no Nero com- 
Nor doubt to fel chem to the ſhews of the haughty 
prætor. Shs „ I WEEe: 206 
But ue the fwords there, and put the ings 


A 55 piece of diverſion e bed, to behola a man, de- 
' ſcended from one of the firſt families, acting ſo low a part! 

192. Of the Mamerci.] A great family in Rome, deſcended 
605 Mamercus Emilius, who, when dictator, ſubdued the rebels 
at Fidene. 

A curious entertainment, waly; i to ſee a deſcendent of this family, . 
2 kicks, and flaps on the face, like a merry-andrew, « on a2 
public na for the diverſion of the people! 
— Sell their deaths, &c. ] i. e. * Saba ſe their perfons to be 
put to death.—q. d. No matter for what price theſe nobles run the 
hazard of their lives; they do it voluntarily, therefore nobody will 
pity them if they be killed. He now Foren to | fatirize the noble 

gladiators. | 
193. No Nero compelling, Sc.] Ahluding to the cruelty of 
Nero, who commanded four hundred ſenators, and fix hundred 
knights, to fight in the amphitheatre: theſe were excuſable, for 
they could not help it; but this was not the caſe with thoſe the 
ran is here writing of, who, of their own accord, expoſed their 

_ Uves upon the 3 for hire, like common gladiators; ; Which we 
may eder by vendunt. | 

194. Nor doubt, Sc.] They take | no ſeruple to engage in the 8 
thews of gladiators given by the prætor, who ſat on high, exalted in 
'a car, to direct and ſuperintend the whole. See Sat. x. I. 36.— 
They hire themſelves, and therefore may be ſaid to ſell MO, 
as it were for this purpoſe. 

Wes . 50 Fare Ge Wade Tow. were to chuſe, 


75 t lay the fool as an actor. 


8 agreeing with dedecus q. d. You have Gracchus, that diſgrace, &c. 


| , 
4 
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2 ſatius? mortem fic quiſquam it, ut ſit 
Zelotypus Thymeles; : ſtupidi collega Corinthi? 
' Res haud mira tamen, citharœdo principe, mimy 
Nobilis: hæc ultra, quid erit nifi ludus? & illic 

Dedecus urbis habes: nec mirmillonis in armis, 250 
Nec clypeo Gracchum pugnantem, aut falce lupini, 
Damnat enim tales habitus, fed damnat & odit,) 

Nec galea frontem abſcondit; movet ecce tridenten 
TDoſtquam librati'pendentia retia dextra - 20 
N eee effudit, A ad ſpectacula vultun 


4 
& 


put: the lifts for ſword-playing on one hand, the . on the 
ether, which ſhould you think beft—which would you chuſe? 

10596. Has any one, &c,) Has any one known the fear d 
. death fo mach, as not to riſque his life ina qa rather than 


ER e ure 0 underſtand the poet here to * that it is more ſhame. 

m toadt upon the ſtage, than to fight as a gladiator, though at the 

bazard of life; for who-would not deteſt to play the part of the 

_ cuckold Latinus, the jealous huſband of Th ymele, or be a felloy- 

__  acfor with that ſtupid fellow Corinthus—a ho mimic and buffoon. 

— 19 Thymele.) See Sat. i. I. 36, and note. 

198. Prince a harper.} No wonder a nobleman, born under 

4 4 reign of Nero, Who turned actor and barper himſelf, ſhould 
be influeneed by, and follow the example of, the emperor. 

The poet is here ſhewing the wiſchief which accrues from the 

evil example of princes. _. 

199. After theſe things, Ge] After this, . can you. ex 

0 pect, but that it ſhould become a general faſſiion, and chat nothing 

© ſhould be found, in the polite world, but acting page: and prize- | 
.  Gghting. Ludus Ggnifies doth. Rr Ne | 

| — There. |. e. In that manner < Sen ot, ſo unworthy 

the nobility of Rome, you have Gracchus, &c. Some read illud, 
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200. The diſgrace, &c.] A ſevere rebuke of Gracchus, a no- 
bleman of one of the greateſt families in Rome, who debaſed him- 
&lf, to the ſcandal of even the city itſelf, in belag upon the ſage. 

Fa Juvenal cenſures him for three enormities at once. 

I. For his baſeneſs, in ſuch a condeſcenſion. - 

2. For his impudeace, 1 in not n an habit which might "i 

-_ _ difſpuiſed him. 

= For his cowardice in running away, and meanly lhewing tia- 
e to the people to obtain the: favour. | 


— 


Which is beſt? has any one fo fear'd death, that 
; ſhould be | [thus? 
; Jealous of Thymele; the eine of ſtupid Corin- 
Fet it is not ſurprizing, when the prince is a harper, 
= that the noble 7 play? and there 
a mimic: after theſe things, what will there be but 
Wy ou have the diſgrace of the city: Gracchus, neither 
in the arms of a Mirmillo, 200 
Nor fighting with the ſhield, or held-up ſcythe, 
(For he condemns ſuch habits, but he condemns and 
hates them) moves a trident, 
Nor hides his forehead with an helmet: behold he 


He has caſt in vain, his countenance naked to the 


4 


11 See Bat, i ji. 143, &c. 


the Romans, which had different names according to the arms 
habit which they appeared in. One fought with a ſword, or fal 


See AinSw.) or Secutor: the other wore a ſhort” coat without 


* 9 EE TEL * | - 
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net, in which he endeayoured to catch bis adrerlary; and from 
We thcnce was called Retiattus. 


would have covered him from being ſo eafily known, but took the 


edge of all the beholders. "a 
WO 203." min.] The fuſcina. See note on I. 200 


But Gracchus miſſed it, and then fied to eſcape his antagoniſt. 
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After the nets, hanging from hisbalancedright-hand, - 
ſcaffolds | 205 


—— Mirmillo.) There were two ſorts of inn f 5 


chion, ſhaped lle a ſcythe (falce) in his = kand, a target on his 
left arm, and an helmet on his head; he was called Mirmillo 
(from auge, an ant, which is covered: with ſcales like armour. 


Leeres, called tunica; 'a hat on his head; he carried in his right- 
lad a javelin, forked like a trident, called fuſcina; on his left arm 
Now Gracchus did not take the arms of the Mirmillo, which 
habit of Retiarius, and impudently expoſed his perſon to the knows. 
204. Aﬀter the nets, Sc.] It was the play of the Retlarius to. 
throw his net over the Mirmillo, and ſo, confining him, to have 


= im in his power; to this end he took the beſt aim he could, ba- 
We lancing the net as exactly as poſſible, that it might cover his mark. 


} 


i F 205. 7 he ee * the ſcaffolds on which the | 
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Erigit, & tots fugit agnoſcendus arent. . crefts, 
Credamus tunicæ, de faucibus aurea cam 0 = Whol 
Porrigat, &c longo jactetur ſpira galero. 8 et us try 


Ergo ignominiam graviorem pertulit omni netches 
Vulnere, cum Graccho juſſus pugnare ſecutor. 20 Therefore 


Libera ſi dentur populo ſuffragia, quis tam than 
Perditus, ut dubitet Senecam præferre Neroni? Wound, 
Cujus ſupplicio non debuit una parari 1 tree 
Simia, nec ſerpens unus, nec culeus unus. W 1 oft, ast 
Par Agamemnonidæ crimen; fed cauſa facit rem 21 Por who 
Diſſimilem; quippe ille Deis auctoribus ultor one ape 


 fedttors fat to behold the ſhews.. Spetaculum "WIT ſigniſes WE 
4 beholder. Aixsw. No 4. Unlike, 
206. Achnowtdged, &c. 9 Be known by the ſpectators, that ps 
ſeeing who he was, they might not make the ſignal for his being put BY 
' to death, as a bad and cowardly gladiator. See Sat. iii. |, 36, | OT . 
note 2. | with 10.1 
e ] lnerally, ſignifies fand ; but, by W y, the part Ig ban 
af the amphitheatre where the oladiators fought, becauſe: (heyed oy 
Vith ſand, to keep them from ſlipping, and to drink up the blood. WE 
207. Truft to his tunic. } The Retiarius wore a fort of coat ws Fe 
without ſleeves, called tunica—hence Gracchus is called tunicatus. 3 gs 
Sat. ii. 143.— his was fo rich and magnificent, as plainly to ſhew | ry 
what he was. Some, inſtead of credamus read gedamus, let us "OW 
meld —i. e. to che evidence of his habit to prove his rank. part | 
Since, Oc. Cum here uſed as quandoquidem—ſor- 0 11d 
aſmuch as—ſeeing that. ns 5 
A golden wreath.) The ſpira was a band, or twiſted lace, 5 
Which was Eiſtened to the hat, and tied under the chin, to keep it B's 
to the head. This band or lace, alſo, being of gold, plainly ſhewed hw 
that he Was 1 no common gladiator. 2 MT 
— ee, 
His coat and hat-band ſhewhis quality.” Srrrxxr. * 
208, Stretches itſelf, &c.] Being untied, hangs down on each ad 
\ fide of his face—porrigat de faucibus—looſely from the hat or cap, 3 
Which, having an high crown, appeared 8 2 codſiderable length = 
from the baſe to the top—longo galero. - 
1s tofſe ed.] Wm to — fro hy the air, in his running b 
from the Mirmillo. _ | 15 
209. The Secutor.] Or follower.— The Mirmilto was ſo called, 2 


from his following the Retiarius to kill him, after the 88 had 
 _ with ye det nnzels his life were un. 1 


Vi 


Ne cette, and flies to be acknowledged over the 
= whole arena. This jaws: 
et us truſt to his tunic, fince a golden wreath from 
F Stretches itſelf, and 1s tofſed from his long cap. 
Wherefore the Secutor bore an heavier ignominy 
than a 209 
wound, being commanded to fight bt wick Gracchus. 
If free ſuffrages were allowed the people, who is ſo 
Loſt, as that he ſhould doubt to prefer Senecato Nerg? 
For whoſe puniſhment there ought not to be prepared, 
One ape, nor one ſerpent, nor one ſack. 
The crime of Oreſtes was equal; but the cauſe makes 


219 


puke the thing [the avenger 26 
5 Unlike, Tor he, the gods being en Was 
gpu 


209. An "FREY ipnominy, Sc.] The gladiator what fought 
with ſo inexperienced and cowardly a fugitive, got more diſhonour 


part in fighting with him, though he overcame him, than if he had himſelf . 
wed | received a wound from a brave and experienced antagoniſt, — | 
00d. 211, If free ſuſfrages, &c.] If the people were me to give 
coat their votes freely. See Sat. x. 77—8 1. | 


212, Seneca to Nero? ] Lucius Scneca, uncle to 13 the 
ſhould prefer Seneca to Nero? 
"FIT For whoſe fun iſbment.] 1, e. For Nero? 8. 


and thrown'1 into the bh, 


than one death. 


h 215. Of Oreftes.]  Agamemnonidee, the ſon of Agamemnon 
, and Clytemneſtra. 
h A Grime equal.] He flew his mother, e wks 5 


whoſe means he got the empire. 


and therefore make a great difference as to the act itſelf. 


temneſtra, becauſe ſhe, with her paramour Egyſthus, had mur- 
wes his father  Agamemnon z therefore Oreſtes might be looke4 


* 
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poet, and appointed tutor to Nero by Agrippina, who recalled him 
from bamſhment. He was an orator, poet, philoſopher, and hiſto- 
rian, He was put to death by Nero.—q. d. Who is fo loſt to all 
lenſe of virtue—who ſo abandoned, as even to doubt whether he 


213-14. Not one ape, &c. | A parricide, by the Ron ow; 
was ſewn up in a ſack, with a cock, Aa ſerpent, an ape, anda dog, ; 


The poet means, chat Nero's many parricides deſerved more 


parricide as well as Nero, who flew his mother gripping, by 


—— The cauſe makes, &c.] The occaſion, and the e 
from which Oreſtes acted, were very different from that of Nero, | 


216. Was the avenger, &c.] Oreſtes killed his mother Cly- | 
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Hæc opera, atque ha ſunt generoſi principis artes, 


* effigies habeant inſignia vocis, 
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Patris erat cæſi media inter pocula: ſed nec 
Hlectræ jugulo ſe polluit, aut Spartani ther 
Sanguine conjugii: nullis aconita propinquis oluted hi 
Miſcuit: in {c2n2 nunquam cantavit Oreſtes: 220 f Spartar 
Troica non ſcripſit. Quid enim Virginius armis Did he mi 
Debuit ulciſci magis, aut cum Vindice Galba? Ml Never wre 
Quid Nero tam ſævà, crudique tyrannide fecit! Ss his 
gather av 
Gaudentis fœdo peregrina ad pulpita cantu 225 What did 
Proſtitui, Graizque apium meruiſſe coronæ. rneſe ar 


prin 
' WR:joicin! 
upon! as a miniſter of divine juſtice, to execute the vengeance WWPr oftitut 
af the gods, and to act, as it were, by their command, | Gre 
217. In the midſt of his cups. ] Homer —Odyſſ. 4 and 4—is of Wa | 
Juvenal's opinion, that Agamemnon was * at a banquet, whey WAN” Let ti 

he little expected ſuch treatment. _ = 
Homer, as well as Juvenal, ſignifies this . as being un- Con perſu 
. Eertaken by the advice of the gods. | eine, 
218. Throat of Eledtra.] Oreſtes did not kill his ſiſter Eledtra, to do the 
as Nero did his brother Britannicus. Hor, Lib, ii. Sat, i lh, L which he 
r cet orde 
219. Spartan wedbel, ] He did not kill his * 1 W could gat 
the daughter of Menelaiis king of Sparta, as Nen murdered bis We oppoſe ſu 
wives Octavia, Antonia, and Poppza. | W clcape; | 
Poiſon for none, Sc.] As Nero did for his brother Bri- W only, to 
TY tannicus, and for his aunt Domitia: WE crifce t 
220. Never ſang, Y.] Oreſtes (ſee Sat. i, 1. 5, note) mad people, 
as he was, never ſang upon the ſtage, as Nero did, who not only 2323. 
ang upon the theatre among the ordinary comedians, but took a dy and 
journey to Greece, on purpoſe to try his fall among the molt famous be atct 
artiſts, from whom he bore away the garland, and returned to ef him 
Rome in triumph, as if he had conquered a province. 224 
| 221. Never avrote T roics..] Nero had alſo the vanity of be- ſwerer, 
Ing a good poet, and made verſes on the deſtruction of Troy, called W was his 
Troica; and, it is reported, that he ſet Rome on fire, in order to W of a c 
realize the ſcene better, It is alſo faid, that he placed himſelf, W Greec 
dreſſed in a theatrical habit, on an eminence in Rome, and ſang a ambiti 
part of his Troica to his harp, during the conffagration. fiddle 
—— What ought Virginius, &c.] Nero's monſtrous frolics These 
and eruelties could not but make the people weary af his govern- youny 
ment.  Virginius Rufus, his lieutenant-general in Gaul, by 272 


| 


\ 


4 
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Pra father ſlain in the midſt of his cups: but he nei- 
FF the blood 
onluted himſelf with the throat of Electra, nor with 
Jof Spartan wedlock: poiſon for none of bis relations 
Did he mix. Oreites never ſang upon the ſtage. 220 
Never wrote Troies: for what ought Virginius with 
his arms | 5 
gather avenge, or Galba with Vindex? | 
What did Nero in a tyranny ſo ſavage and bloody? 
Theſe are the works, and theſe the arts of a noble 
= prince, e OLSNE STE 
WRejoicing with ſhameleſs ſong, on foreign ſtages to 
broſtituted, and to have deteryed the parſley of a 
= Grecian crown. ([“ of your voice, 
Let the ſtatues of your anceſtors have the tokens 


22g 


on perſuaded: the armies under his command. to fall from their al- 
eegiance, and ſolicited Sergius Galba, lieutenant general in Spain, 
WE to do the like, by offering him the empire in favour of mankind, 
which he at laſt accepted, upon intimation that Nero had iſſued fe 
cet orders to diſpatch him, and marched, with all the forces he 
could gather, towards Rome. Nero, not being in a condition to 
| oppoſe ſuch troops, fell into deſpair, and endeavoured to make his 
eſcape; he put bimſelf in diſguiſe, and crept, with four attendants 
We only, to a poor cottage, where, perceiying he was purſued, as a ſa- 
we criice to public vengeance, and fearing to fall into the hands of the 
people, with much ado he ceſfolved to fab Re, | 

= 223. What did Nero, &c.] What, among all his acts of cru- 
W clty and tyranny, has he ever done worthy a prince? — what hag 
; 5 55 95 by them: —or, indeed, what beſide the'e can be ſaig 

ef him? eee „„ ol 
224. Theſe gre the works, &c.] If you aſk me, ſays an au- 
WW frerer, I will tell you all that can be ſaid of him; iz. That it 
We as his delight to proſtitute the dignity of a prince, to the meanneſs 
W of a common fiddler, by expoſing himſelf on the public ſtages. af 
Greece that, inſtead of glorying in real crowns of triumph, Lis 
ambition was to get a garland of parſley (the reward of the beſt 
We fddler) in the Nemæan games, from the Grecian muſic-maſters. — 
W Lheſe games were celebrated to the memory of Archemorus, the 


Dong fon of Lycurgus. | „ 
$27» „Let the flatues, &c.] As ſuch were your exploits 


242 JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar. VI 
.Ante pedes Domiti longum tu pone Thyeſtz 


| B, VIII. 


Before tl 


39 3 " 

l 9 9 on + 
Pg de add A IS bad 
* ä , 8 = a 


Syrma, vel Antigones, ſeu perſonam Menalippes, e Jon 
Et de marmoreo citharam ſuſpende coloſſo. 2 of Thy 

uis, Catilina, tuis natalibus, atque Cethegi | And ſuf 
Inveniet quicquam ſublimius? arma tamen vos | Who, ( 
Nocturna, & flammas domibus templiſque paraſti, WW noble 


Ut Braccatorum puerl, Senonumque minores, 
Auſi, quod lice ut tunica punire molefta: 2 
Sed vigilat Conſul, vexillaque veſtra coercet. 


| » than tl 
WA rms and 
* prep: 
hs ſons. 


0 New: and you have no other trophies wherewith to ornamey IAttempti 


the ſtatues of your anceſtors, let the parſley-crown, which you wa 


by ſinging, be placed before them. Inſigne —plur. infignia—{gi. RG a pit 

| Hes all Rs and tokens of honour, ſuch as crowns, robes, &c. ut the 

228. * Of Domitius. Thy grandfather and father, both d | 

which were named Domitius. His father was Caius Domiin WW 232. Ce 
Ahenobarbus, conſul, and afterwards governor of "Tranfahin man of 
Gaul; he was ſlain in the war with Pompey, = :22—3 
229, * Of T hyeſtes, or of Antigone.] i. e. The dreſs which u people of 
wore when you played in the tragedies ſo called. Syrma, a lony Pocbes an. 
garment which Tragic players uſed. 3 234. 8 
« The maſk of Mena: be.]! The maſk which you wore, called Br: 
when you acted the part of Menalippe, the ſiſter of Antiope, quen et Narbo! 
of the Amazons, in the comedy of Euripides, written on her (tory, . — + 
She was talen captive by Hercules, and given Theſeus to wiſe. WS inhabiting 

-" 9340, © Suſpend an harp, &c.] Nero, according to Pliny, WAR Theſe 
erected a coloſſal ftarne of Anguſtas, one hundred and ten feet hg: Wi | Rome, a 
{according to Suetonius, one hundred and twenty). Suetonius of the d 
De Ner. ii. 10. fays, that Nero honoured highly a harp that was WR 235. 
given him by the judges (in his conteſt with the Grecian muſicians) WI garment 
and commanded it to be carried to the ſtatue of Auguſtus. This WIRE bles, ar 
the poet alludes to in this place. WE burnt al 
The apoſtrophe to Nero, in the above four lines, is IOW W was ex] 
with much humour, and at the ſame time with due ſeverity—thel The 
are greatly heightencd by the ironical uſe of the word inſignia, . 227, Rome 
2231. Catifine, | The conſpirator, whoſe plots and contrivances day-tin 
were found out and defeated by Cicero. He was ſo debauched and up by 
Profligate, that his name is e uſed to denote che vileſt of note 2 
men. —80 Juvenal, A. xiv, 41—2. 230 
Cat: Foam | 8 
Quivcon que in populo videas, quocungue | ſub axe, deſpe: 


T4 he Was 228 . 
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Before the feet of Domitius do thou place the 
long garment * Menalippe, 
W Of Thyeſtes ; or of Antigone; or the maſk of 
| And ſuſpend an harp from a marble coloſſus.“ 

| Who, Cataline, will find out any thing more 
W noble than your birth, 23t 
3 . n that of Cethegus ? but yet, nocturnal 
Arms and flames, for the houſes and temples ye 

repared, I8enones, 
ks ſons of the Gauls, or the poſterity of the 
Nuempting, what it would be right to punith with 
a pitched coat: ... [ners. 236 
. Put the conſul is vigilant, and reſtrains your ban- 


232. S Caius, one of the', CO ncpirators with Catiline, 
man of ſenatorial dignity. _ | 
242—3. Nocturnal arms. | | Meditated the deſtruction of the 
Wheople of Rome by night, and armed yourſe! if accardingly, with, 
3 Lrchen and other inſtruments of miſchief. 

234. Sons of the Gault.] Braccatorum.— The Gauls were 


** — — - * 3 4% * «= . 
n n e 
*** — — * 

> N 1 » 0 9 * 4 r * x * 


3 of Narbonne and Provence uſed to wear. 
 — Semones,] A people of the antient race of the Celtæ, 
WE inhabiting the Lionnois in Gaul. 


Rome, and beſieged the capitol, but, by the conduct and valour 
of the dictator Camillus, were defeated. 

= 235. A pitched coat. | Tunick moleſti, This was a.coat, or: 
Ws garment, bedaubed and interwoven with pitch and other combuſti · 
blies, and put on griminals, who were chained to a poſt, and thus 
bunt alive. See Alxsw. Moleſtus. This inſtrument of torture 
vas expreſſed by the Phraſe —tunica mol eſta. 

WW The emperor Nero, after charging the Chriſtians with ſetting 
Rome on five, publicly tortured and flew them on ſtages in the 


o by way of torches, in the Maher tie. Comp. Sat. i. 1. 45 5 
note 2. 
236. The conſul 1 Cicero was then conſul. 


4 | deſperate men had inliſted: but the f. arg-of their arms was re- 


tions. | . 4 


aalled Braccati, from the breeches or trowſcrs, waich the people | 


Theſe people, under Brennus their general, ſacked and bark: 


day-time, and put tunice moleſtæ on their bodies, and lighted them 


— Reftrains your banners. ] Under Thich many wicked and. 


ſtrained by the „lande of the conſul, wag, watched all cheix mo-. 
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Hic novus Arpinas, ignobilis, & modo Romæ 
Municipalis eques galeatum ponit ubique 
Præſidium attonitis, & in omni gente laborat. 
Tantum igitur muros intra toga contulit illi 29 
Nominis, & tituli; quantum non Leucade, quanty 
Theſſaliæ campis Octavius abſtulit udo 
Cædibus aſſiduis gladio. Sed Roma parentem, 
Roma patrem patriæ Ciceronem libera dixit. 
Arpinas alius Volſcorum in monte ſolebat 29 
Poſcere mercedes alieno laſſus aratro; 
Nodoſam poſt hæc frangebat vertice vitem, 
Si lentus pigra muniret caſtra dolabrà: 


2237. New man.] The Romans gave this name to thoſe yiy 
were the firſt dignified perſons of their family, and who themſele 
were of obſcure birth. Catiline, in derifion, urged this name i 

gontempt againſt Cicero. . 

— Arpinum.) An antient town of the Volſci in Italy, f. 


mous for being the birth-place of Tully © 
_  Arpinas ſigniſies one of Arpinum. | 

—— /2notie.| Of mean extraction. | 

238. 4 municipal night.]  Municipalis ſignified one who be 
longed to a town free of the city of Rome ; this was the cafe wii WAG | 
Tully, who was born at Arpinum, and had been, ſoon after bs BAM | defeated 
coming to Rome, admitted into the equeſtrian order. Catiline Wn 244: 
called himtk refore Municipalis Eques, in contempt. dureatene 

—— Helneted.] Armed. —Synec. like galeatus, Sat. i. 169; WM while ha 
and caligatus, Sat. iii. 322. „„ _ 
2239. Hſtoniſhed people.] Who were dreadfully terrified by the YH Cicero, 
deſigas and attempts of the conſpirators... 7. ' - - a who bot 
—— Labours every where. ] Heſtirs himſelf in all quarters tor il A but, mul 
the - ſecurity-of the t. VV 
I take —inomni gente - in this place, to mean ſomething like ubique Wl Arpinu 


gentium, which liguifles every where, in what part of the world I plough 
Weber. 8 85 e = — 
And indeed Tully not only ſhewed bis activity, within the c, Ws Nee 
but he diſpoſed guerds and. {pies throughout all Italy, as well 8 I e We 
among every tribe of the Roman people—finding out, by tit Y Wn 


Allobroges, and others, the deſigns of the traitors. Soo 
240. The roam) His robe of office; put here, by wy I __ 
his prudence and wiſe counſels. Toga is here oppoſed to glad, Wy ds 


443. | = the v 


V. I. 
0 
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Tus new man of Arpinum, ignoble, and lately at 
Rome | 
municipal knight, puts every where an helmeted | 

W:feguard for the aſtoniſhed people, and labours 

every where. walls, more fame 240 

2 4 F beretore the gown conferr'd on him, within the 

ad honour, than Octavius brought away from 

= Leucas, or from 

4 he fields of Theſſaly, by his ſword wet 

Vith continual laughter :; but Rome, the parent, 

Nome ſet free, called Cicero the father of his 

j country. luſed 245 

other Arpinian, in the mountain of the Volſci 

3 Fro demand wages, tired with the plough of ano- 

= ther man. 

ter this he broke a knotty vine with his head, 

3 3 idle, he fortified the EHP with a lazy * 


241. Ofavius.) Cefar; ter warde called Aug alas. 

A Lucas.) A promontory of Epirus, called alſo Leuce, 

Lear which Octavius Cæſar defeated Antony and Cleopatra, in a 

3 Lied naval battle. 

2342. Fields of Theſſaly, Sy ca] Philippi, i in Theſſalia, where he 

E defeated Brutus and Caffius. 

244. Rome ſet free.] Delivered and ſet free from the dangers that 

chreatened it, and reſtored to its laws and liberties, which for a 

3 | while had been ſuſpended by the public troubles. _ | 

= —— father of his country.] This honourable title was gireto 

Cicero, after the defeat of Catiline's conſpiracy. He was the firſt 

l 3 who bore it. It was afterwards given to ſome of the emperors z 

| but much more from flattery, than becauſe they deſerved it. 

145. Another Arpinian.] C. Marius, who alſo eame from 

3 FS was @ ploughman there, who ne himſelf out to 
plough the ground of others. 

= —— Of the Polſci.] Arpinum was an antient city in the 


the weſt, and Campania to the eaſt, 


d to carry apiece of tough vine-branch in their hands, with 
which they corrected their ſoldiers when they did amils. Fans 


his head, for be: ng lazy at his work, when ſet to chop with an axe 
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country of the Volſci, now called Arpino, between ann, to 


247. He broke a Fnotty vine, Q.] The Roman 1 


Vas once a private ſoldier, and had the centurion's {lick broke upen 


the wood uſed in tortifying the c wy a zain: it che enemy. See Sat. 
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-Hie tamen & Cimbros, & ſumma pericula rerun Met be bo 
Excipit, & ſolus trepidantem protegit urbem. e 
Atque ideo poſtquam ad Cimbros, ſtragemeu Buſtains, 2 
neee, = 3 


Qui nunquam attigerant majora cadavera, corvi, 
Nobilis ornatur lauro collega ſecunda. | | 
Plebeiæ Dectorum anime, plebeia fuerunt Hi nob 
Nothina: pro totis legionibus hi tamen, & pro mM 
Omnibus auxiliis, atque omni plebe Latina 4 
Sufficiunt Dis infernis, Terræque parenti : Plebeian 
Pluris enim Decii, quam qui fervantur ab ills, Wl 
Afcilla natus trabeam & diadema Quirini, 


249. The Cimbri.] The Teutones and Ciwbri, neighbouw For the 
nations, joined their forces, and marched towards Nome, . 
which they ſtruck a terror through Italy: but C. Marius and (, 
Qatullus, the proconſul, marched gut againſt them, ſuſtained tha 
a aitack, and totally defeated them. —_ 

Danger of affairs. | When the affairs of Italy, « 
Rome efpetally, ſeemed to be in the utmoſt danger from the 

: powerful enemies. 8 e | 
250. And alone, &.] Though Q. Catullus was with Mary 
in this victory, vet Marius was the commander in chief in the Cin. 
brian war, the whole of the victory was aſcribed to him. Comp. 
8 1 © | | 
225 1. After the crows, &c.] And other birds of prey, which 
after the battle, came to feed upon the ſlain. See Hom. II. i. 5 
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ii. 393, and al.—q. d. After the battle was ended. See Sat. i. 257 
LIN: r f 1 5 ot e the Re 
232. Greater carcaſes.] The Cimbti were, in general, me 5 Th 
JJ eg ons —_—_—_ 8 0 
253. His noble colleagir.] Q. Catullus, who had been ſecond u WM bly 1 
command, and was of noble birth. _ 8 3 * 
| —— I adorned with the ſecond laurel.) Received only theſe 15 R 
_ cond honours of the day. e W ket 
254. The Decii, &c.] Theſe, though otiginally of low er. 4 5 
traction, yet gained immortal honours, by ſacrificing their lives fot Tan 
their country the father in the Latin war, the fon in the Hetrul 12 
can, and the gra ndſon in the war againſt Pyrrhus. 5 e 
255. Whole kgiors, &c.] The Re mans End a ſuperſtition, that ogy 

of their general would conſent to be devoted to death, or facrificed 25 
to Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, and the infernal Gods, all the mil. ME: 


fortunes of his party would be transferred on their enemies. Thi 


\ 
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Net he both the Cimbri, and the greateſt dangers 
= of affairs, +696 „ 
oſtains, and alone protects the trembling city. 2 50 
And ſo, after to the Cimbri, and to the ſlaughter; 
= the crows | 5 i 
rie who had never touched greater carcaſes, 
His noble colleague is adorned with the ſecond 
S laurel. [names 
The ſouls of the Decii were plebeian, their 
plebeian: yet theſe, for whole legions, and for all 
Our auxiliaries, and for all the Latin common peo- 
4 . : 1 256 
W Suffice for the infernal Gods, and parent Earth: 
For the Decii were of more value than thoſe who 
Vere ſaved by them. IRomulus, 
Born from a ſervant maid, the robe and diadem of 


= 
_ 
A 


WT opinion was confirmed by ſeveral ſucceſsful inſtances, particularly 
wo in the perſons of the Decii. father and ſon. The firſt being 
WT conful with Manlius in the wars againſt the Latins, and perceiv- 
ing the left wing, which he commanded, give back, called out to Va- 
WE [crius the high prieſt to perform on him the ceremony of conſecra- 
WT tion (Livy, Lib viii.) and immediately ſpurred his horſe into the 
Ws thickeſt of the enemies, where he was killed and the Romans 
WE gained the battle. His ſon afterwards died in the ſame manner in 
WE the war againſt the Gauls, with the like ſucceſs. : 
2357. Suffice] i. e. To appeaſe, and render them propitious to 
= the Roman arms. „ 
= 58. More value, &c.] Such men as theſe are to be more 
W highly prized than all the army and people for whom they thus no- 
= bly facraficed their lives. by EDS vs. 
= 2 59 Born from a' ſe rvait maid, c.] Servius Tullius, born 
YH of the captive Oriculana. But Livy ſuppoſes her to have been 
wife to a prince of Corniculum (a town of the Sabines in Italy) 
= Who was killed at the taking of the town, and his wife carried away 
captive by Tarquinius Priſcus, and preſented as a ſlave to his wife 
Tanaquil, in whoſe ſervice ſhe was delivered of this Tullius. 
— Tie robe, c.] The enfignsof royalty are here put for 
the kingdom, or royalty itlelf—ſo the faſces for the highelt offices 
in the ſtate, See Sat. Iii. 128, note. | | 
'—— Romulus. ] Called Quirinus. Sce Sat. iii. J. 67, note 
* Quirinus.“ 5 | 
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Et faſces meruit, Regum ultimus ille bonorum. 264 
Prodita laxabant portarum clauſtra tyrannis 


Exulibus juvenes ipfius conſulis, & quos fall 
Magnum aliquid dubia pro libertate deceret, Of the 
Quod miraretur cum Coclite Mutius, & que Some g 
Imperii fines Tiberinum virgo natavit; 20 be 
Occulta ad patres produxit crimina ſervus Which 
Matronis lugendus: at illos verbera juſtis Who h 
Afficiunt pœnis, & legum prima ſecuris. A ſlave 
Malo pater tibi ſit Therſites, dummodò tu fig hy 
Facidæ fimilis, Vulcaniaque arma capeſſas, 279 To the 
2601 Laft of good ding.] Livy ſays, that, with him, juſta at Thad! 
legitima regna ceciderunt. _ | 3 1 Like 

201. Touths of the conſul, &c.] The two ſons of L. Junius Fr 

Brutus, Titus and Tiberius, who, after their father had driven £ 
Tarquin, and his whole race out of Rome, and taken an oath f to king 
the Komans never more to ſuffer a king, entered into a conſpiracy and tw: 
to reſtore-the Tarquins; the ſum of which was, that the gates of thele t 
the city ſhould be left open in the night-time for the Tarquins to arm); 
enter : to this purpoſe, they ſent letters under their own hands, 266 
with promiſes to this eftect . „ hearin 
— The faſtenings, &c.] The bars of the city gates, which the co 
were to be betrayed to the Tarq ins. £2 baſſad 
262. Exiled tyrants. | The Tarquins. | * | letters 
:: 203. Some great thirg, &c.] It would have been becoming ſcizec 
theſe ſons of the patriot Brutus to have ſtricken ſome great {troke, . 
that might have tended to ſecure the public liberty; which under the © 
the new government, after the expulſion of the kings, muſt have truck 
been in & doubtful and uncertain ſtate — not as yet eſtabliſhed. 0 
4 264. Muitus.] Scævela, wio, when Porſenna, king of Tuſcany, 20 
kad entered into an alliance with the Tarquins, to reſtore them by they 
force, went into the enemy's camp with a reſolution to kill their wg 
king Porſenna, but, inſte:dof him, killed one of his guards; and, licdo 
being brought before the king, and finding his $6 i, 92 off his unh. 
light hand, as a penalty for Eis miſtake. 8 thil 
7 ü— Coclec.] Horatius, being to guard a bridge, which he NN 
perceived the enemy would ſoon be maſter of, he ſtood and reſo- had 
nxcely oppoſed part of their army, while his own party repaſſed the 5 
bridge and broke it down aſter them. He then threw himſelf, Tr 
armed as he was, into the Tiber, and eſcaped to the city; 8 
2 265. Who ſuan, &c. ] Clelia, a Roman virgin, who was gixen al 
VI 
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And the faſces, that laſt of good kings deſerved. 
The youths of the conful himſelf were opening the 


faſtenings [whom 261 


of the gates, betrayed to the exiled tyrants, and 
Some great thing for doubtful liberty might have 


become, [the virgin 


| Which Mutius, with Cocles, might admire, and 


Who ſwam the Tiber, the bounds of our empire. 265 

A ſlave, to be bewailed by matrons, produced their 
hidden crimes 5 wo 

To the fathers : but ſtripes affect them with juſt 

Puniſhment, and the firſt axe of the laws. 

[ had rather thy father were Therſites, ſo thou art 


3 Like Achilles, and take in hand the Vulcanian armg 


to king Porſenna as an hoſtage, made her eſcape from the guards: 
and ſwam over the Tiber. King Porſenna was ſo ſtricken with 
theſe three inſtances of Roman bravery, that he withdrew his 
army, and courted their friendſhip. 


- 


266. A ſlave. Vindicius, a ſlave who waited at table, over- 
hearing part of the diſcourſe among the conſpirators, went ſtrait to 
the conſuls, and informed them of what he had heard. The am- 
baſſadors from the Tarquins were apprehended and ſearched ; the 


letters above mentioned were found upon them, and the criminals 


as | | | 
—— Betwailed by matrons, &c.] By the mothers of ſuch of 


the conſpirators as were put to death, as the {ad cauſe of their deſ- 


truction, by accuſing them to the ſenate. 
—— Produced.) Produxit—brought out—diſcovered. 


267. But ſtripes, &c.] The proof being evident againſt them, 
they ſuffered the puniſhment (which was newly introduced) of be- 


ing tied naked to a ſtake, where they were firſt whipped by the 
lictors, then beheaded : and Brutus, by virtue of his office, was 
unhappily obliged to ſee this rigorous ſentence executed on his own 
children. See En. vi. $17—823. | . 


268. Firſt axe of the laws.] i. e. The fiſt time this ſentence 


had been executed ſince the making of the law. 


269. Therſites.] An ugly buffoon in the Grecian army before 


Troy. See Hom. II. f. l. 21622. | 
270. Achilles.) MTacides-æ, or- is, ſo called from his grand- 
father acus, who was the father of Peleus, the father of Achilles. 
Te Vulbanian arms.) Or armour, that was made by 
Vulcan, at the requeſt of Thetis, the mother of Achilles, which 
could be pierced by no human force, 
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2 JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar. Vill. 
Qui te Therſitæ ſimi lem producat Achilles. 


. 271. Thanthat Achilles, &c.] The poet here ſiill mai ntaing 
is argument, viz. that a- virtuous perſon of low and mean birth 
way be great and reſpectable: Whereas a vicious and 


temptible, 
272. However far, &c.] TJurenal here ſtrikes at the root of 


223. An infemery lum. ] Romulus, in order to promote the 
pling of the cit in its firſt infancy, eſlabliſhed an aſylum, or 
23 where all dutlaws, vagabonds, and criminals of all kinds, 
Who eould make their elcape thither, were ſure to be ſafe. 
275. Either was @ /bepberd.] As were Romulus ang Remus, 
ard, their bringer up, Fauſtulus, ETF Ei 
nome Vneeiling to{ay.] As the Poet does not ſpeak in his own 
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$47. Vin. JUVENAT's SATIRES. 251 


Than that Achilles ſhould OI thee like Aher-= 

„„ [revolve 

And yet, however far you may fetch, and far 

Your name, you deduce your race from an infamous 
af lum 

Whoever he, the firſt of your anceſtors, was 

Either he was a ſhepherd, or that which I am unwil- 
ling to ſay. 175 


meaning, it may not be very eaſy to determine i it; butt it is likely 


that he would infinuate, that none of the Romans had much to N 
of in point of family grandeur, and that none of them could te 

but that they _ have come from ſome robber or cut- throat, 
among the firſt fugitives to Rome, or even from ſomething worle 
than that, if w fle could be: and indeed, Romulus himſelf, 


| their founder, was a 2 2 for he is fad to have killed his bro- 


ther Remus. 

Thus Juvenal concludes this Gae Satire on fami! hy- pride, which 
he takes every occaſion to mortify, by ſhewing, that what a man is 
in himſelf, not what his anceſtors were, is the great matter to be 


conſidered. 


b 


Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow); 
« The reſt is all but leather or prunello,” Pork. 


Ex or Tur Erchth Sariks, 


have occaſion, all manner of aſſiſtance for the accompliſhment of 


L 2536 J 


EAT RX; 
A u MENT: 


The Poet's deſign in this Satire, which deſervedj 


Holde the firſt rank among all performances of the 


| kind, is to repreſent the varions wiſhes and deſires 
f mankind, and io ſhew the folly of them. He 
_ mentions riches, honours, eloquence, fame for martial 
atchievements, long life, and beauty, and gives in- 
ſtunces of their having proved ruinous to the pg 


"FJ VUNIBUS in tetris, quæ ſunt à Gadibus uſque 
Auroram & Gangem, Pauci dignoſcere poſſunt 
Vera bona, atque illis multùm diverſa, remoti 
Erroris nebula ; quid enim ratione timemus, 
Aut cupimus ? quid tam dextro pede concipis, ut te 


This Satire has been always exceedingly admired ; biſhop 
Burnet goes fo far, as to recommend it (together with Perſius) to 
the ſerious peruſal and practice of the divines in his dioceſe, as the 

deſt common places for their ſermons, as the ſtore houſes and ma- 
ge of moral virtues, from whence they may draw out, as they 


2 virtuous life. The tenth Satire (ſays Cruſius in his lives of the 
Roman Poets) is inimitable for the excellence of its morality, 
and ſublime ſentiments. | | E 


Line t. Gades.] An iſland without the Streiphtsof Gibraltar, 


in the ſonth part of Spain, divided from the continent by a full 
eczes. Now called Cadiz, by corruption Cales. 
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firs of them, He concludes, therefore, that wh 
ould leave it to the gods to make a choice for us, 

| 7s knowing what is moſt for qur good. All that 
zoe can ſafely aſh, is, health of body and mind: pof* 


 feſſed of theſe. we have enough to make us happy, 


'and therefore its is not much matter what ve want. 
behides. | 


N all lands, acts are from Gades to 

L The Eaſt and the Ganges, few can diſtinguiſh 

True good things, and thoſe greatly different from 
them, the cloud fear, 

Of error removed: for what, with reaſon do we 


Or deſire? what do you contrive ſo proſperouſly, 


YM you 5 


2. The Eaſt.) Aurora (qual aurea hora, from the W 
loured ſplendor of day- break) metonaym. the Eaſt. = 


—— Canger.] The n river in the Eaſt, dividing India | 


into two parts. 

34. Cloud of errors] That will of darkneſs and ignorance 
which is over the human mind, and hides from it, as it were, the 
faculty of perceiving our real and beſt intereſts, as diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe which are deceitful and imaginary. 


J. What, with reaſon, &c.] According to the rules of right 
| and ſober reaſon. | 
5. Soproſperoufty, &c,] Tam dextro pede—on ſo proſperous 3 


© eyer ſuch hope and * of ſucceſs, that you may 
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= 37. So Virg. An. viii. I. 302. 


254 JUVENALIS SATIR®E. Sar. I. 


Conatus non pceniteat, votique peracti? 
Evertere domos totas optantibus ipſis 
Di faciles: nocitura togi, nocitura petuntur 
Militia. Torrens dicendi copia multis, | 
Et ſua mortifera eſt facundia. Viribus itle 
Canfiſus periit, admirandiſque lacertis. 

Sed plures nimia congeſta pecunia cura 
Strangulat, & cuncta exſuperans patrimonia cenſus, 
Quantò delphinis balæna Britannica major. 
Temporibus diris igitur, juſſuque Neronis, 15 
Longinum, & magnos Senecæ prædivitis hortos 


10 


not repent your endeavour (conatiis) and pains to accompliſh it, 
- and of your defires and wiihes being fully completed and anſwered? 
—votique peracti. p vo . 
The right and left were ominous—dexter -a um, therefore, 
Fonifies lucky, favourable, fortunate, propitious—as lævus A. um, 
unlucky, inconvenient, unſeaſonable. | 925 
Tam dextro pede is equivalent to tam fauſto—fecundo—yroſ. 
pero pede. ͤVVöwöl;l, Et, 
I pede fauſto —go on and proſper. Hor. Lib. ii. Epiſt. ii.! 


Et nos & tuadexter adi pede facra fecundo. 


U 


= 


Approach us, and thy facred rites, with thy favourable preſence.” 

Pes.—fit. a foot, that member of the body op which we ftand— 
fometimes means the fouudation of any thing—a plot for building; 
, in a moral ſenſe, thoſe of conceptions and contrivances of the 
mind, which are the foundation of human adlion, on which men 
build for profit or happinefs :—this ſeems. to be the meaning here, 
7. The eaſy gods, &c:] The gods, by yielding to the prayers 
and wiſhes of mankind, have often occaſioned their ruin, by grant- 


ing fuch things, as, in the end, proved hurtful. So that, in truth, 


men, by. wiſhing for what appeared to them deſirable, have, in 


''_ ted, themſelves wiſhed their own deſtruction. 


8. By the gown, &c.] Toga, here, being oppoſed to mikitia, 


may altude to the gown worn by the ſenators and magiſtrates of 


Rome; and fo, by meton. ſignify their civil offices in the govern- 
ment of the ſtate. q. d. Many have wiſhed for a ſhare in the 
government and adminiſtration of civil affairs, others for high rank 


150 And poſts of command in the army, each of which. have been at- 


bendded with damage to-thoſe who have eagerly ſought after then. 


% 


* 


gar. J. JUVENAL's SA TIRES. 235 
May not repent of your endeavour, and of your 
= accompliſhed wiſh? [ themſelves 
W The ealy gods have overturned whole houſes, 
W Wiſhing it: things hurtful by the gown, hurtful by 
1 warfare, wy, ba, oY 5 
Are aſked : a fluent copiouſneſs of ſpeech to many 
And their own eloquence is deadly He, to his 


W Truſting, and to his wonderful arms, periſhed. 


deſtroys | 
More, and an income exceeding all patrimonies, 
As much as a Britiſh whale is greater than dolphins. 
Therefore, in direful times, and by the command of 
| — [of wealthy Seneca 16 


9. A fluent copipuſneſs, c.] Many covet a great degree of elo- 
We quence ; but how fatal bas this proved to poſſeſſors of it! Wit- 
= nels Demoſthenes and Cicero, who both came to violent deaths: 
WE the former driven, by the malice of his enemies, to poiſon himlelt; 
= the latter ſlain by order of M. Antony. See Keyſler's travels, 
= wi p.343, note. | 1 5 

10. To his ſtrengih, &] Alluding to Milo, the famous wreſt- 
ler, born at Croton, in Italy, who, preſuming too much on his 


violence, but it cloſed preſently again, and, catching his hands, 
held him till the wolves devoured him. ' | 


© The poet 1s here ſnewing, that, of all the things which prove 


runous to the poſſeſſors, money, and eſpecially an overgrown for- 
beaped together! 7 5 
13. Exceeding, &c.] i. e. Beyond the rate of a common fortune. 
14+ A Britiſh cual. A whale found in the Britiſh ſeas, 
16. Longinus.] Caſſius Eonginus, put to death by Nero: his 
retended crime was, that he had, in his chamber, an image of 
Hams, one of Julius Cæſar's murderers ; but that which really 
rok him a delinquent, was his great wealth, which the emperor 
ized, ZW e ot ans 
— Seneca, &c.] Tuter to Nero-—ſuppoſed to be one in Pi- 


ſtrength | | 10 


But money, heaped together with too much care, - 


A whole troop Longinus, and the large gardens 


a a W <a 5 A > 
. ES: 


great ſtrength, would try whether he could not rend aſunder a tree 
which was cleft as it grew in the foreſt ; it yielded at firſt to his 


12, Deſtroys.) Lit. ſtrangles. Met, ruins, deſtroys. Ne 


tune, is one of the moſt fatal—and yet, with what care is this 
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; Clauſit, & egregias Lateranorum obſidet ædes 
Tota cohors: rarus venit in cœnacula miles. 
Pauca licet portes argenti vaſcula puri, 
| 0 — iter ingreſſus, gladium contumque timehiz, 
Et mote ad lunam trepidabis arundinis umbram, 
QCANTABIT VACUUS CORAM LATRONE VIAT0R, 
Prima fer@vyota, & cunctis notiffima templis, 
Divitiæ ut creſcant, ut opes; ut maxima toto 
Noſtra ſit arca foro: ſed nulla aconita bibuntur 25 
Fictilibus: tunc illa time, cùm pocula ſumes 
Gemmata, & lato Setinum ardebit in auro. 


ſo's conſpiracy, but put to death for his great riches. Sylvanus the 
tribune, by order of Nero, ſurrounded Seneca's magnificent vill, 
near Rome, with a troop of ſoldiers, and then ſent in a centurion 
to acquaint him with the emperor's orders, that he ſnould put hin. 
felf to death. On the receipt of this, he opened the veins of his 
arms and legs, then was put into a hot bath, but this not finiſhing 
him, he drank poifon. pn rg mh ne et TO SY 
17. Surrounded. }] Befet—encompalled. 
—— Laterani.} Plautius Lateranus had a ſumptuous palace, 
in which he was beſet by order of Nero, and killed ſo ſuddenly, by 
Thurius the tribune, that he had not a moment's time allowed him 
to — leave of his children and family. He had been deſigned 
gonful. | e 0 e . 
18. The ſoldier, &e.] Cœnaculum ſigniſies a place to ſup in— 
an upper cha nber —alſo a garret, a cockloft in the top of the houſe, 
commonly let to poor people, the inhabitants of which were too 
poor to run any riſ of the emperor's fending foldiers to murder 
them for what they have. e . 
19. TB“ you fhouldcarry, & c.] Though not fo rich as to be- 
come an obje& of the emperor's avarice and cruelty, yet you can't 
travel by night, with the paltry charge of a little ſilver plate, with | 
out fear of your life from robbers, who may either ſtab you with a 
word, or knock you down with a bludgeon, in order to rob you- 
20. Pole.] Contus ſignifies a long pole or ſtaff—alſo a weapon 
wherewith they uſed to fight beaſts upon the ſtage. Tt is probable 
that the robbers about Rome armed themſelves with theſe, as ours, 
about London, arm themſelves with large ſticks or bludgeons. 
21. Tremble.] They are alarmad at the leaſt appearance of any 
hing moving near them, even the trembling and nodding of a bal 
ab; when its ſhadow appears by moonlight. | 


— 
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Erne ſoldier ſeldom comes into a garret. 

Tho' you ſhould carry a few ſmall veſſels of pure 

pang on a journey by night you will fear the 
w 


currounded, and beſieged the ſtately buildings of 


ord and the pole, [moon- light. 21 
And tremble at the ſhadow of a reed moved, by 


AN EMPTY TRAVELLER WILL SING BEFORE A ROB- 


BEX. I .g non at all temples, 
Commonly the firſt things prayed for, and moſt 


Are, that riches may increaſe, and wealth; that 


our chelt may be [are drunk 25 - 


W The greateſt in the whole forum: but no poiſons 


From earthen ware : then fear them, when you 
take cups 3 __ ...._ [wide gold. 
Set with gems, and Setine wine ſhall ſparkle in 


22. Empty traveller, O.]. : Haying nothing to loſe, he has 


| J nothing to fear, and therefore has nothing to interrupt his jollity as 


he travels along, though in the preſence of a robber. 
23. Temples, &c.] Where people go to make prayers to the 

gods, and to implore the fulfilment of their defires and wiſhes. 
25. The greateſt, &c.] The forum, or market-place, at Rome, 

was. the place where much money-buſineſs was tranſacted, and 


were money-lenders and »borrowers met together; and he that 


vas richeſt and had moſt to lend, was ſure to make the greateſt 


s by intereſt on his money, and perhaps was molt reſpected, 


Hence the poet may be underſtood to mean, that it was the chief 


| win of moſt people to be richer than others. — Or, he may here 


allude to the cheſts of money belonging to the ſenators, and other 
rich men, which were laid up for ſafety in ſome of che buildings 
about the forum, as the temple of Caſtor, and others, Comp. Sat. 
SET oo 
Mo peiſant, &c.] The poorer ſort of people might drink 
poiſoned for what they had. 

20, Thems] Poiſon s. Wi WT A 
27. K un gem.] See Sat, v. I. 37 45. This was a mark 
of great riehes. . HEE 1 


out of their coarſe cups of earthen ware, without fear of being 


* 


e.] 80 called from Getia, a city of Campanie- 
It was a moſt delicious wine, prefer red by Avriftus, and the duc. 


„ 


1 *Y 


Ridebat, quoties à limine moverat unum 


3 eſt, unde ille oculis ſuffecerit humor. 


Demoecritus, quanquam non eſſent urbibus illis 
Pratexta, & trabeg, tafces, lectica, tribunal, 


5 Extantem, & medio ſublimem in pulvere circi, 


| . emperors, to al other. Glows wih a fine red colour |} 
and ſparkles in the c 


deed reaſonably fear being poyjoned by ſomebody, i in order io 2 
heir ats. 
duct; for while cheſe (philoloyhers liv ed, 11 accounted then 
mad. 
_ folly; whereas Heraclitus of Epheſus, the other of the wiſe men 


oft as he ſtepped over his threſhold. 


ſevere laughter., Rigidi here, as an epithet to laughter, ſeems to 


TR, at the jame time that it derides the follies of mankind. 


"= 84. Za thay e. de chert ie at Rowe he poet tors 
ſatirizes the ridiculous appendages and enſigns of office, which 
were fo coveted and eſteemed by the Romans, as if they could 


_ theſe things were made ridiculous by. the conduct of the poſſeſſots 
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Jamne igitur laudas, quod de ſapientibus alter 


Protuleratque pedem : flebat contrarius alter ? 16 
Sed facilis cuivis rigidi cenfura cachinni : 3 


Perpetuo riſu pulmonem agitare ſolebat 


Quid, ſi vidiſſet Prætorem in curribus altis 


In tunica. ri & pics Sarrana ferentem 


5 | 
27. Wide gold.] 7172 nolden cups. 
Thoſe, who were rich enough to afford theſe thiogs, wioht in in. 


28. Do you- approve.) Laudas—praiſe or commend bi con. 


. ws One of the a1 viſe men, ge. * Meaning „ of Ab- 
dera, who always laughed, becauſe- he believed our actions to be 


here ＋ to, always wept, becauſe he thought them to be miſery, 
29. As oft as, &c.] Whenever he went out od hi houſe—as 


a6... 7.0 other, ] Heraclitus. - See note o | 
31. The cenſure, &c.] It is eaſy enough ind matter ſor 


denote that ſort of cenſorious ſneer Which condemns. and f 
32. The wonder is, Sc.] How Heraclitus could find tears 


enough to expreſs his grief at human wretchedneſs, guilt, and woe | 
the occafions of it are ſo frequent. 


convey happineſs to the wearers.— He would alſo inſinuate, that 


of them. 
35. Senatorial goons, | Pratexta—fo called 8 
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Now therefore dv you approve, that one of the wiſe 
$ 1.z6gh'd, as oft as from the threſhold he had moved, 
W Brought forward one foot; the other contrary 


| But the cenſure of a ſevere laugh is eaſy to any one; 
| The wonder is wherice that moiſture could ſuffice fot 


r 3 VE 
With perpetual laughter, Democritus uſed to agitate 
| His humps, tho? there were not, in thoſe cities, | 

Senatorial gowns, robes, rods, a litter, a tribunal. 35 
What, if he had feen the prætor, in high chariots 
Standing forth, and ſublime in the midſt of the duſt 
r » | the Tyrlan 
in the coat of Jove; and bearing from his ſhoulders 
2 faced and bordered with purple—worne by the patricians and 
35. Robes.) Trabtz—robes worn by Kings, confuls, and 
2 Rodi] Faſces bundles of birchen rods carried before 
the Roman magiſtrates, with ati axe bound up in the middle of 
then {> as to appear at the top. Theſe were enſigns of their of- 
ficial power to purith crimes, either by ſcourging or death. 
Auen] Lec i:a.—See Sat. ii 32, note: | 

— Trib.) A ſeat in the forum, built by Romulus, in 
te form of an half-moon; where the judges ſat, who had juriſdiction 
over ths Higheſt offences: at the upper part was placed the ſells 
an a en Gepreter fart. 
36. Thepretor, &c.] He deſcribes and derides the figure which 


the prætor made, when preſiding at the Circenſian games. 85 
== 7a high chariots. ] In a triumphal car, which was gilt, and 
drawn by four white horſes perhaps, by the plur; curribus, we. 
may underſtand that he had ſeveral for different occaſions. 
37 Daft of the circus: ) He ſtood by the height and ſublimity 
df his ſituation; fully expoſed to the duſt; which the chatiots ard 
- hories of the races rait. „ 
38. Coat of Fove. | In a triümiphal habit; for choſe WhO 
triumphed” wore a tunic, or garment, Which, at other times, was 


ket the*zemple of Jupiter 


; 0 
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Ex humeris aulæa togæ, magnæque coronæ 
Tantuin orbem, quanto cervix non ſufficit ulla? 40 
Quippe tenet ſudans hanc publicus, & ſibi Conſul 
Ne placeat, curru ſervus portatur eodem. 
Da nunc & volucrem, ſceptro quæ ſurgit eburno, So large 
Illinc Cornicines, hinc præcedentia longi == 
Agininis officia, & niveos ad fræna Qulrites, 43 
Defoſſa in loculis quos ſportula fecit amicos. 
Tunc quoque materiam riſùs invenit ad omnes Irkere t 
Occurſus Hominum; cujus prudentia monſirat, LETS 
Summos poſſe viros, & magna exempla daturos 
bein in patria, craſſoque ſub acre naſci. 50 


Whom 

| l 

38—9. The 1. fab eftry, c.] * (from Hebs Ther.) rn wy 
name of Tyre, where hangings and tapeſtry were made, as alo Wi wr 

where the fiſh was caught, from whence the purple was taken with al Meetin 


Which they were dyed. This muſt be a very heavy material fora hat g 
gown, eſpecially as it was alſo embroidered with divers colours; Will 

and ſuch a garment mult be very cumberſome to the wearer, as it 

hung from his ſhoulders. 19 
40. $ large an orb, Kc. Add to Pe 4; a great heavy crown, Wee 
_ the circumference of which was ſo large and thick, that no neck Sw 
could be ſtrong enough to avoid bending under it. 4 phal cha 

41. 4 ſwealing officer.} Publicus ſignifies ſome official Givi, Y 
in ſome public office about the prætor on.theſe. occaſions, who fat 
by him in the chariot, in order to aſſiſt in bearing up the crown, | 
he weight of which made him ſweat with holding itup. 
Lag the conſul, &c.] The antients had an inſtitution; that 
a ſlave ſhould ride in the ſame chariot when a conſul ' triumphed, 
and ſhould adthoniſh him to know himſelf 1 he ſhould be too 
vain. 

This was 8888 wht repdad do the prætor at the. Circenſuas 
: games, who, as we have ſeen above, appeared like a victorious 

conſul, with the habit and equipage of wee eee ſeems to 
ule the word conſul, here, on that account. 

43. Had the Lind. &c.] Among other enſigns of cunieh, the 


. nerals, 

ended, 
arts, v 
4 before! 
. I Wat 8 * 


prætor, of the above occaſion, held an ivory rod, or ſceptre, in ger 
bis hand, with the ſigure of an eagle, with Wag expanded, as if Pe by 
riſi = for flight, on the top of it. | 0 | 
| . The trumpetert.] Or blowers . of the. horn, or cornet. D on 
1 rote with rages Tubicincs, which latter ſeem included here PE 
under the general name of Cornicines, alwaps attended the bl 
+ he v 

4 
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Tapeſtry of an embroider'd gown, and, of a great 
crown a 5 

$0 large an orb, as no neck is ſufficient for? 4 

For a {weating officer holds this, and left the conſul 


4 Pleaſe himfelf, a flave is carry'd in the ſame chariot, 
Now add the bird which riſes en the ivory ſceptre, 
There the trumpeters, here the preceding offices of 
a long | 1 20 
5 Train, and the ſnowy citizens at his bridles, 45 
5 Whom the ſportula, buried in his coffers, has made 
% hen alſo he found matter of laughter at all 
wits iWMectings of men; whoſe prudence ſhews, {amples, 
fora bat great men, and thoſe about to give great ex- 
u ay be born in the country of blockheads, and under 
Ack ir... 8 
vn, =_ IE 7 2 7 5 
ck emp, and, on che return of the conqueror, preceded the trium- 
1 a chariot, ſounding their inſtruments © 
ant, = 44. The preceding offices, &c.] Officium ſignifies, ſometimes, 
fat As ſolemn attendance on ſome public occaſion, as on marriages, fu- 
wn, i eerals, triumphs, &c. Here it denotes, that the prætor was at- 
ended, on this occaſion, by a long train of his friends and depend- 
that, ents, who came to grace the ſolemnity, by marching in proceſfiog 
wed, E before his chariot =" n | 6 12 ; | 25 825 ; 
too J. Snowy citizens, &c.] Many of the citizens, as was uſual 
Wt triumphs, dreſſed in white robes, walking by the ſide of the 
ſav orſes, and holding the bridles. „„ 
ous . The ſhortula. |] The dole-bafket. See Sat. i. l. gg, 
; to — Bard in his coffers} The meaning of this paſſage ſeems 
1 be, that theſe citizens appeared, and gave their attendance, not 
the om any real value for him, but for what they could get. gi 
in He is fuppoſed zo have great wealth hidden, or buried, in hig 
s if - coffers, which this piece of attention was caleulated to fetch out, 
Ws charity to his poor fellowecitizens that attended him on this oc- 
jet. „ caon.—g. d. All this formed a ſcene which would haye made 
ere emdoeritas ſhake hig fides With laughing. Comp. I. 33—4: 
he = 47. Then alſo le.] Democritus'in his tim. 


=_ 47-8. At al! meetingi of men.] Every time he met people as 
__”* walked about—or, in every company he met with, = 

8 48. Whoſe prudence, ] Wiſdom, diſcernmentof right and wrong. 
ere e a e 


LH ; 


34 
© ® * 7 
$ 6 
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x ws 


Ridebat curas, necnon & gaudia yulgi, | He deric 
Interdum & lachrymas; cam fortunze & ipſe minad {WiſſAnd-10 
Mandaret laqueum, mediumque oſtenderet unguen, pre 
Ergo ſupexvacua hæc aut pernicioſa petuntur, To thre 
Propter quæ fas eſt genua incerare Deorum. 5; Therekc 

Quoſdam præcipitat ſubjecta potentia magna WF ti 
Invidiæz mergit longa atque inſignis honorum For wh 
Pagina; deſcendunt ſtatuæ, reſtemque ſequuntur; | Pow 


Ip: a8 deindè rotas bigarum impacka fecuris * Along 
Statues 


ſheep, but Was 1 uſed for a ſtupid perſon: as we Then, 
uſe the word ſheepith, and flceniſimels, in ſomething like the late 
ſenſe, to denote an aukward, (tupid ſhyneſs. 
The poet therefore means, a country of ſtupid fellows. Plat, dents, 
Perk. A it. has Ain' vero vervecum caput? paper ( 
50. Thick air.] Democritus was born at Abdera, a a city of w the | 
Thrace, where the air, which was foggy and Bucks Was fuppaſe | 
70 make the inhabitants dull and ſtupid. 
80 Horace, ſpeaking of Alexander the Great, as a critic of litl 
or no diſoernment in literature, ſays—Bceotum i in craſſo jurares acte 
natur. Epiſt. i, Lib. ii. I. 244- By which, as by many other 
| teſtimonies, | we find, that the inhabitants of, Bœotia were ltignue 

tized alſo in the Ame manner. ' Hence Bœoticum ingenium was 4 

| phraſe for dulneſs and ſtupidity. 1 

52. Pr ont a halter, &c. Mandare laqueum alicui, Was 2 

15 made uſe of to ſignify the utmolt contempt. and indifference, 

2 Been 2 halter to a perſon, as if to bicl him hang himſell, 
Pemocritus is here repreſented i in this light, as continually laugh- 

ing at the cares and joys of the general herd, and as himſelf weat 

jag with ſcorn the ſrowns of.adverſe fortune. NE 

53. His middle nail. Ji. e. His middle finger, and point at her 
jn deriſion. Tu hold out the middle linger, the reſt being contracted, 
and bent downwards, was an act of great contempt; like pointing 
dt a perſon among us. This mark. of conte rat is wry: antient, 
„„ 

54. Tperefare, &.] it follows, therefore, from the . 
pf Demcritus, wha was happy without the things which people fn 
Snxioully ſeck aſter, aud petition the gods. for, that they are ſuper: 

| fluous and unneceſſary.—it likewiſe follows, that they are.junou, 

| hecauſe they exyole people ta the fears and dangers of adyerſe for 
tune; whereas Democritas, ho hack them not, could ſet the 
frow; ins of fortune at defiande, poſſeſſing 3 mind which carried him 

a age worldly cares or fears. | 
9585 Lazeſul.] Vas s f 8 that which | i3 ed, nod ther 
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He derided the cares, and alſo the joys of the vulgar, 
And ſometimes their tears; when himſelf could 
r pin 
To threatening fortune, and ſhew his middle nail, 
Therefore, theſe (are) unprofitable, or pernicious, 
things, (which) are afk*d, | of the gods. 55 


For which it is lawful to cover with wax the knees 


Power, ſubje& to great envy, precipitates ſome, 
Along and famous catalogue of honoursoverwhelms, 
Statues deſcend and they follow the rope; [gars 
Then, the driven axe, the very wheels of two-horſe 


(or waxen tables) ſeal them up, and, with wax, faſten them 
to the knees of the images of the gods, or to the thighs, that 


being ſuppoſed the ſeat of mercy. When their deſires were granted, 
os they took away the paper, tore it, and offered to the gods what 
= they had promiſed. The gods permit us to aſk, but the conſe- 


36. Precipitates ſome.] viz. Into ruin and deſtruction. 
57. Catalogue, &c.] Pagina, in its proper and literal ſenſe, ſig- 


quences of having our petitions anſwered are often fatal. Comp. 


| nifies 2 page of a book, but here alludes to a plate, or table of braſs, 


lixed before the ſtatues of eminent perſons, and containing all the 
titles and honours of him whoſe ſtatue it was. | 
— Overwhelms.] 


© $8. Statues deſcend. ] Are pulled down. 
—— Follaxw the rope. 


of Sejanus, of which there were many ſet up in Rome, and then 
draped them with ropes about the ſtreets. | 9 


* 0 


on horſeback; others in a triumphal car, drawn by two horſes 
(comp. Sat. viii, 1, 3-); all which were broken to pieces, the very 


the fire and melted. 
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55. To cover with wax, &c.] It was the manner of the an- 
tients, when they made their vows to the gods, to write them on. 


| With ruin, by expoſing them to the envy 
and malice of thoſe, in whoſe power and inclination it may be tg 
diſgrace and deſtroy them. | WEI, ls 


With which the populace (ſet on work 


by a notion of doing what would pleaſe the emperor, who had dif: 
graced his prime-miniſter Scjanus) firft pulled down all the ſtatues 


9. The driven axe. ] Impacta - driven forced againſt.— 
There were ſome ſtatues of Sejanus, by which he was repreſented 


chariots and horſes demoliſhed, and, if made of braſs, carried to 


— — 


— — 


1 85 whole city 0 | e 
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| "4 & immeritis franguntur crura caballis, emol 

Jam ſtrident ignes, jam follibus atque caminis WF are 

Ardet adoratum populo caput, & crepat ingen Now thi 
Sejanus: deinde ex facie toto orbe ſecundæa The Hes 
Fiunt urceoli, pelves, lartago, patellæ. 
Lone demi lauros, due in Capitolia magnum, 6; WW Cracks: 
Cretatumque bovem: Sejanus ducitur unco Are ma 

Spectandus: gaudent omnes: quæ labra? quis ili Race 
Vultus erat? nunquam (fi quid mihi credis) ama i 
Hunc hominem: ſed quocecidit ſubcrimine? quiſnin White 
Delator? quibus indiciis? quo teſte probavit? -» lo de 
Nil horum verbola & grandis epiſtoa venit - 


60. Unteſerving hoxfes, &c.] 'Their ſpite againſt Seſanus, why This 
could alone deſerve their indignation, carried them to ſuch fury, a» Wi | 
to demoliſh even the molt Innocent appendages to his ſtate and dig. The 
nity. „ Not 
61. The fires roar, 11 Brom the force of the bellows, i n 
the forges prepared for melting the braſs of tire ftatues. „ 
Stoves, ] Or furnaces 
62. The head adored; &c.] Of Sejanus, once the Garin of 
ile peo le, who once worſhipped him as a god, | 
6 3. Cracks.]' By the violence of the flames. 2 
grund face,” &c.] Sejanus was fo favoured by Tiberiu 
thai he raided] tim tothe higheſt digmty next to himſelf. 
64. Watt; mg '&e.]} The meaneſt houſehold utenſils are 
made from the braſs, which once conferred the higheſt honour on 
Sejazus, 1 when tepreſenting him in the form of ſtatues, 
65. Laurel, c.) Here the poet Thews the malicious triumph 
of eavy, It was cuſtomary to adorn the doors of their houſes with 
_ crowns, or pariands of laurel, on any public occafion of Joy — fich 
was the fall of poor Sejanus to his enemies. 
c. J cin uf I The beifts ſacrificed to he celeſtial gods 
Were white (creiatum, here; lit. chalked, whited); thoſe to the 
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afern ak pods were black. This offering to Jupiter, in his temple "1 
on the capitol hill, muit be fappoſed to have been by way of thankſ- W tcgul 
piving for the full 6f f Seſanus. A lively mark of the hatred and pre- = 

| juice u bich the people had condeived feel hint, on his diſgrace Wears 
as it hh e | 8 empi 
Drag d by 2 took, Kc. 170 the IN Cemoriz, and who 
wy row ento the Tiber. men 
67. To le loos'd 2 As & beau ot —— to de a | 
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| Demoliſhes, and the legs of the undeſerving horſeg 
3 te broken. 5 bs 
* Now the fires roar, now with bellows and ſtoves, 
j | The head adored by! the people burns, and the great 
| Sejanus [ world, 
Cracks; then, from the ſecond face in the whole 
Are made water-pots, baſons, a frying-pan, platters. 
illi Place laurels at your houſe, lead to the capitol 2 
"avi _— 1-05 
in WW White bull, Sejanus is dragg'd by a hook ; 
7 To be Lock d upon; all rejoice: “e what lips? what a 
75 _ © countenance 
WW He had? 1 hever (if you at all believe me) loved 
5, 6s This man: —but under what crime did he fall? 
ur,» BR © who was [“ witneſs hath he prov'd it?” 75 
add. The informer? from what diſcoveries? by what 
ue Nothing of theſe: a 8 and res epiſtle came 
ap from 
ling of ] 67 Al PTY aba Siler race end miſer 1 people triumph. 
ba. lips, ”” &c.] Phe poet here uppoſes a language to 
| E be N which is very natural for a prejudiced, ignorant people 
berius WS to utter on ſuch an occaſion, as they ſaw him dra; ing along by the 
WT hands of the executioner, or perhaps as they viewed him lying dead 
5 1 dhe bank of the Tiber (comp. 1. 86.) before his body val | 


3 [thrown into it. 

= What a blubber-lipp'd, ill-lookitig fellow! ſay they. 
69. What crime, &c.] What was charged againſt him (ay 0 
ce) that be ſhould be brought to this? 
0. Hm.] Delator—his accuſer to the emperor. | 
a diſcoveries, &c.] Of the fact, and its circume 
WE fances? and on what evidence hath he (i. e. the informer) proved | 
be criwe alledged againſt him? 1 
7. Nothing of theſe] ſays the unſweret—i. e. there was no 
3 tegular form of conviction. by 
all, &c.] It, ſome how or other, came to the ; 
ers of Tiberius, that his favourite Scjanus had a defi ign upon the 
5 raged on - 5-0 he wrote a long pompons epiſtle to the ſenate, 
TT Seſanus ſeized, and ſentenced him to be puniſhed, as is 
135 De ve: iz. that he ſhould be put to death, then have 
_ hook fixed in him, be dragged through the ſtreets of Rowe to 
cls Gemoniz and thrown at laſt into the Tiber. | 
7 We y was at that tne at Gaprex, a au iſland o on the coal of: | 
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A Capreis—bend habet; nil plus interrogo : ſed quid 


Damnatos. Idem populus, fi Nurſcia Thuſco 


_— 


- turing criminals, or for expoſing their bodies after execution. 
Some derive the name Gemome from one Gemonius, who wa 


tioner were. dragged thither by an iran hook, and after they had 
 h*en ſome time expoſed to public view, were thrown into the Tiber. 


| becauſe deſcended from Romulus and Remus, How did they be- 


prevent the gonſequences of it. 


5 I the plot of Sejanus had ſucceeded, and the emperor dethroned. 


changed his name to the imperial title of Auguſtus. 


Eragged by the hook, and infuled by the populace, they would 
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Turba Remi? Sequitur fortunam, ut ſemper, & ogy 


Faviſſet, ſi oppreſſa foret ſecura ſenectus 75 
Principis, hac ipſa Sejanum diceret hora 
Augultum. Jampridem, ex quo fuffragia null; 
Vendimus, effudit curas nam qui dabat olim 
Imperium, faſces, legiones, omnia, nunc ſe 
Continet, atque duas tantùm res anxius optat, 8g 
Panem & Circenſes. Perituros audio multos: 


Naples, about twenty-five miles ſouth of that city, indulging i 
all manner of exceſs and debauchery. 3 
The Scale Gemoniæ was a place, appointed either for tor: 


firſt executed there; others from gemere, ta groan, becauſe the place 
rang with the groans and complaints of coe who were condemned 
to death. It was on the hill Aventinus, and there were ſeveral 
ſteps led up to it, whence the place was called Scale Gemoniæ 
The dead bodies of thoſe who died under the hands of the execu- 


See Ant. Univ. Hiſt. vol. xu. p. 214, note F. ; 
73. Mob of Remus, &c.] i. e. The people in general; fo called 


, 


bave? ſays the queriſt. , fe 
— * 1; follows fortune, &c.] It is anſwered The common 
people behaved as they always do, by changing with- the fortune of 
the condemned, and treating them with the utmoſt ſpite. 
74. Nurſcia, &c.] Sejanus was a Tuſcan, born at Volſcinium, 
where the goddefs Nurſcia, the fame as Fortune, was worſhipped— 
g. d. If Fortune had favoured Sejanus. i, Ws. 
75. Secure old age, & c.] If Tiberius had thought himſelf ſecure 
from any plot againſt him, and therefore had taken no meaſures to 


: 


* 


76. I would, &c.] That very populace who now treat the poor 
fallen Sejanus ſo ill, would have made him emperor, and have 


— T hat very hour.) Inſtead of his being put to death? 


* 
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Cate: «It is very well, I aſk no more: but 
ie what did ; [* always, and hates 
« The mob pf Remus?“ It follows fortune, 7 
7 The condemn d— The ſame people, if Nurſcia ha 
„0 favour' d 5 5 © 5 had been 9 
# The Tuſcan—if- the ſecure old age of the prince 
66 Oppreſled, would, in this very hour, have called' 
| *« gejanus, . ſuffrages 
66 Auguſtus. Long ago, ever ſince. we fell our 
Jo none, it has done with cares; for it, which 
« once gave 
Authority, faſces, legions, all things, now itſelf 
Refrains, and anxious 3 rte things „80. 
« Bread and the Circenſes.“ “ hear many are 
s about to periſh” — Kees 


| at | that very hour, have been 1 the Pigheſt honours dos 
him. So precarious, Tufuating, and uncertain, is the favour of 
e multitude. 
17. We ſell, Se.] The poorer ſort of plebeians uſed to ſell their 
yotes to the candidates for public offices, before Julius Cæſar took 
hom them the right of electing their magiſtrates. Since that time— | 
78. 1. The populace. f 
— Done with cares, ] Effudit, literally, has poured out, 
28 2 perſon empties a veſſel by pouring out the liquor. The poct 
means, that ſince the right of electing their magiſtrates was taken 
from them, and they could go longer ſell their 821 5 they ns 
— with all their cares about . ltate. 
— For 135 That fame populace. 


— 1 Military 8 
— All thins,) All elective offices. 

79-80. Iifelf refrains. ] From concerns of ſlate. 

0. Only evi viſbes, Se.] Now they care for nothing elſe, at leaſt 
with any anxiety, but for bread to be diſtributed to them as uſual, 
by the command of the emperor, to ſatisfy their hunger; and the 
games in the circus to divert them: of cheſe laſt the populace were 
very fond. See Sat. xi. 53. 

82. „I hear many,” c.] Here . a freſh Sony on the 
occaſion aud eircumſtances of the tim | 
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Nil aubinm magna eſt enn pallidulus at 
Brutidius meus ad Martis fuit obvius aram— 


Sed videant ſervi, ne quis neget, & pavidum in jh 


Vine ſalutari ſicut Sejanus ? habere . 
| Eantundem, atque uli ſummas donare curules? diſcourſe 


7 melting than thoſe of Sejanus. See l. 61. 


gs pit to death, as concerned i T the conſ piracy. 


| who, being overcome. in his di 


being ſuſpedted to have been concerned in the conſpiracy with 


| * « Sinking bös cauſe not cordially eſpouſed, and that he was badly 


« have hevn too remiſs, and, like the furious Ajax, when over- 


4 "It I think this ſuits beſt with l. 82—3. 


þ 1 * Wake &- 2 e . s M_ 


% 
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nam timeo, victus ne pœenas exigat Ajax, 
Vt male defenſus curramus precipites, &, 5 
Dum jacet in ripà, calcemus Cæſaris hoſtem. 


Cervice aſtrictà dominum trahat: hi ſermones 
Tunc de Sejano : ſecreta hæc murmura vulgi. 


1 hear, ſays. ane of the ſtanders by, PA Sejanus is not the only Wl Will Jou 


one who is to ſuffer; a ood many more will be cut off, as well a u much 
he, about this plot.—No doubt, ſays the other— 


82. The * is Arge. And made to hold more ſtatyes for 


82—3. Brutidius met me. | This was a rhetorieian and famous 
hiſtorian, a great friend cf Sejanus, and therefore was horridly 
frightened, leſt it ſhould be his turn next to be apprehended and 


84. Left Ajax conquer d, Fe ] - Allnging to the ſtory of Ajax, 
pute with Ulyſſes about the armour 

of Achilles (ſee Ovid, Met. Lib. xiii. ) went wad, fell upon man 
and beaſt, and afterwards deſtroyed himſelf, 
Theſe ſeem to be the wards of Brutidius, EY his fears of 


Sejanus;z and, in order to wipe of all imputation of the kind, not 
en From himſelf, but from the perſon he is ſpeaking to, he ad- 
xiles, that no time ſhould be loſt, but that they ſhould haſten to the 
lace where the corpſe of $cjanus was expoſed, and do ſome ad, 
= might be conſtrued into an abhorrence. of Sejanus, and con- 
ſequently into a zeal for the honour and ſervice of zhe emperor. 
«How I fear (fays Brutidius, looking aghaſt) leſt the emperor, 


efended, ſhould wreak his yengeance on ſuch 2s he ſuſpects to 


„ come—like another vicdus Ajax—deftroy all "that ke takes to 
P be his enemies, as Ajax deſtroyed the ſheep and oxen, when he 
ran mad on his defeat, taking them for the Grecians on whom 
& he yowed revenge.” Other expoſitions are 7 10 this place, 


85. Let us run, &.] As 8 as faſt as we can— 
= no time to avoid the emperor's ſuſpicion of our Iavout- 
cjanus, and wreaking his vengeance upon uus. 
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No doubt: the furnace is large: my friend Bruti - 
r 1 
Met me, u little pale, at the altar of Mars” —- ; 
How I fear leſt Ajax conquer'd ſhould exadt - 

« puniſhment;  , ([“ while he 89 
As. defended badly —let us run headlong, and, 
lies on the bank, trample on the enemy of Cæſar, 
But let the laves ſee, leſt any ſhould deny it, and 
© drag ino | theſe were the 


Law their fearful maſter with ſhackled neck:“ 
Wiſcourſes-then about Sejanus: theſe the ſecret mur- 
VW 1 
ill you be ſaluted as Sejanus? have 90 
much and give to one the chief chairs of ſtate= 


86. Lias on the bank. } i. e Expoſed on the bank, before It is 
own into the tiver Liber. 0s = | 
we Trample, Se.] See our feet upon his corpſe, to ſhew our 
(dignation againſt this ſuppoſed enemy of Tiberius. 12 5 
| $7, Let the ſlaves ſee, Oc.] That they may be witneſſes for 
er maſtefs, in-eafe theſe ſhould be accufed of not having done it, 

for having ſhewn the leaſt reſpect to Sejanus, and fo be brought 
nder the diſpleaſure of the empetor, and hurried to judgments. 
89. Shackled neck.” ] Thoſe who were dragged to puniſnment, 
kd a chain or hafter faſtened abaut the neck: this was the condition 
f ſome when brought to trial; fo, among us, felons, and others 
eculed of capital offences, are uſually brought to their trial, with 

Nes or fettefs upon their legs. e En, 

88—9. The Bourke Kc. Thus do the people talk about 
Per Sejanus, the remembrance of his greatnels being all paſſed 

pd gone, and his ſhameful ſufferings loeked upon with the moſt 
ominious contem | 1 i > 8 
. Sed, &c.) You, who think happineſs to conſiſt in the 
vor of the prince, in great power, and high preferment, what 
Wk you?—do you now wiſh to occupy the place which Sejanus 

<< held—to have as much reſpect paid you=to accumulate as 
ch riches —to have as many preferments and places of honouf 
r 
= 9. Chief chairs, &c.]) Summas curules.— The poe ſpeaks 
* the plural number, as each of the great officers of Rome had a 
ir of ſtate, made of ivory, carved; and placed in a chariot— 
nen which they were wont to be carried to the ſenate fo the 
tor had his ſella curulis, in which he was carried to the forum, 
este ein judgment, Bee before, l. 3 %, Ne 4. When ad 


a. 
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buman affairs) governed l his affairs of ſtate, and managed then, 


5 « der your command.“ 


| "hence called alſo pretorianie | Thee ſeem to have been ſomething 


gives vou no ſmall idea of ſelt importance.“ 
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um exercitibus prœponere? tutor haberi 
Principis Auguſta Caprearum in rupe ſedentis 
Cum grege Chaldæo ? vis certè ps cohortes, 
Egregios equites, & caſtra domeſtica-quidni 
- Hac cupins? & qui nolunt occidere quenquam, 
Poſſe volunt. Sed quiz preæclara, & proſpera tanti, 
Cum rebus letis par fi menſura malorum? 
Hujus, qui trahitur, prætextam ſumere mavis, 
An Fidenarum, Gabiorumque eſſe poteſtas, ici 
Et de menſura jus dicere, vaſa minora 
Frangere panndſus vacuis dilis Ulubris: 
Tio quid optandum foret, e fateris 


edile Was 2 perſon of ſraatoliet Gignizy, he was called cl, 
from the curule chair in which he was carried. 
Zummas curules, here, i is uſed in e chetorymical ſenſe, like ch. 
tule ebur, Hor. Lib. i, Epiſt. vi. 1. 53—4- to denote the che 
offices in the ſtate, which. bad all been in the diſpoſal of the once. 
ptoſperous Scſanus. See the laſt n. ad fin. 
92. Guardian, &c.] Who, in the abſence of Tiberius, 2 at his 
palace on the rock at Caprez (ſee note on l. 71, ad ſin.) amidl 
a hank of; ec gers from Chaldea (who amuſed the prince vith 
their pretended knowledge of the ſtars, and their government d 


An tutor or guardian manages the affairs of a youtli under age 

aus high Was ; Sejanys in the orion and confidence of T iberius— 

dat do vou nv him? 

„ 94. Javelint.] Pila were a kind of avelins wide which tle- 
oman foot wete armed : therefore the poet is here to be under- 

flood as faying to the perſon with whom he is ſuppoſed to diſcourſe 
Von certainly wiſh to be an officer, ard to have ſoldiers ut- 


———;Enborts.] A coliort Was a tenth part af a jepion. fy 
95. Danmeſlir tents, &c. ] The caſtra domeſtica were compoſed 
of horſe, who were the body- uards of the prince or pretor- 


8 kke our life-guards. 8 | 
— * I/hy "ſhould pot not. Kc. ] What ban, fay you, 1s 

there in ſuch a defire?—* I. don't defire this for the ſake' of bur 
ing or killing any body.“ 4 Aye, that may be but {till to 
5 know that ſuch a thing may be in your powers upon occaion 


97. What ee &.] But, to conſider coolly of. the mat 
ter, what is there ſo vb able in dignity and proſperity, ſince, am f 
the enjoywent of then, 1 are attended with an as meaſure 


„ 
# 
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get another at the head of armies? be accounted 
ET my nfs wr etog ng £1 
| Of a prince, ſitting in the auguſt rock of Caprex, ' 
With a Chaldzan band? you certainly would have 
| javelins, cohorts, ([ you not 95 
Choice horſemen, domeſtic tents. Why ſhould 
« Deſire theſe things? Even thoſe who would 
not Kill any one [things are of ſo much 
Would be able. But what renowned and proſperous 
Value, ſince to proſperity. there may be an equal 
._ _mealure of evils? '  [dragg'd 
Had you, rather take the robe of this man, who is 
Along, or be the power of Fidenz, or Gabii, 100 
And judge about a meaſure, and leſſer veſſels: 
Break, a ragged /Edile at empty Ulubra! — 
Therefore, what was to be wiſh'd for, you will 
FConfeſs Sejanus i ee 1 th, e 


uaſnels, and when a fatal reverſe, even in the ſecureſt and hays 
pelt moments, may be impending ? the evil, therefore, may be 
lad, atleaſt, to counterbalance the good. + | 
99. Of this man, &c.] Of Scjanus.—Had you rather be in- 
velted with his dignity 2 e gr 5350 
100, The” power. | The maägiſtrate of ſome little town, like 
Fidena, or Gabii. Called in Italy —Prodeſta. Something like 
what we ſneuld call —a county juſtice. a 
0. A ragged dile.] Pannoſus ſignifies patched or ragged. 
The Edile, in the burghs of Italy, was an officer who had juriſ- 
= dition over weights and meaſures, and if theſe were bad, he had 
os authority” to break them. He was an officer of low rank, and 
= though, like all magiſtrates, he wore a gown, yet this having been 
WW delivered down from his predeceſſors, was old and ragged, very 
= wlike the fine robe of Sejanus, and other chief magiſtrates at Rome. 
tor - —J e Uubræ.] A ſmall town of Campania, in Italy, 
thing Very thunly inhabited. Comp. Sat. iii. . 2. . Nee 
MS 723. Therefore, &c.] In this, and the four following lines, the 
u s Peet very finely applies what he has ſaid, on the ſub ect of Sejanus, 
hu. e the main argument of this Satire; viz. that mortals are too 
ill 16 e ott-ighted to fee, and too ignorant to know, what is beſt for 
en, Wem, and therefore thoſe things which are moſt coveted, often 
5 dose the moſt deſtructive; and the higher we riſe in the gratiſica- 
ma. on of our wiſhes, the higher may we be raiſing the precipice from 
„ wich We way fall. . eee 185 


- 
*- 
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Sejanum: nam qui nimios optabat honores, To have | 
Et nimias poſcebat opes, numeroſa parabat 10 f hon! 
Excelſæ turris tabulata, unde altior efſet od ſou 

 Calus; & impulſæ præceps immane ruin; tories £ 
Quid Craſſos, quid Pompeios evertit, & Illum, WS 
Ad tua qui domitos deduxit flagra Quirites? Higher, 
Summus nempe locus, nulli non arte petitus, iy WW What © 
Magnaque numinibus vota exaudita malignis. | whe 
Ad generum Cereris fine cœde & vulnere paucl Wrought 


Deſcendunt reges, & ſiccà morte tyranni. 
Eloquium ac famam Demoſthenis, aut Ciceroni 

Incipit optare, & totis Quinquatribus optat, 11; 

Quiſquis adhuc uno partam colit aſſe Minetvam, 
 Quem {equitur cuſtos anguſtæ vernula capſz ! 


1807. Enforced ruin.] Impulſ# ruinæ—into which he wa 
© driven, as it were, by the envy and malice of thoſe enemies, 
Which his greatneſs, power, and proſperity, had created. Impuls 

_ e—metaph. alluding to the violence with which a perſon is thrown, 

or puſhed, from an high precipice. Immane —dreadful —immenſe 
JJ... Tf ps Cap 5 
108. The Craſſi.] M. Craſſus making war upon the Partbians 

for the fake of plunder, Surena, general of the enemy, flew him, 

and cut off his head zud his hand, which he carried into Armenia 


to his maſter. %%% i pie E 
The Pompeys.) Pompey the Great, being routed at the able and 
battle of Pharſalia, fled into Ægypt, where he was perfidiouſly theit vo) 
ſtlain. He left two ſons, Cneius and Sextus; the firſt was de. 1 
fleated in a land battle in Spain, the other in a ſea · ſight on the coalt of the ir 
of Sicily, We are not only to underſtand here Craſſus and Pom- and Cer 
y,, but, by Craſſos & Pompeios, plur. all ſuch great men who IM The 
have fallen by [ated ambition. WE ambition 
109. Brought down, &c.] i. e. Julius Cxſar, who, after he 113. 
had obtained the ſovereignty, partly by arms and violence, partly 115. 
by art and intrigue, was publicly affaiſinated in the ſcnate-houle, and ele 
_ 33 a tyrant and enemy to the liberty of his country, His ſcourges called 
—1. e. made them ſlaves, as it were, and ſubjects to his will, liable 116 
to be treated in the moſt humiliating manner. | pot as 
110. Chief place.] The ambition of reigaing abſolutely. The WW the me 


poet here ſhews the fatal ſource of miſery to the aſpiring and 
_ Pmbitiousz namely, a reſtleſs defire after greatneſs, ſo as to lcave 
$9 lens anturned to come at it. nulla non arte, &c. 


* 


* 4 ; 


117 


— 26 
* 


110 
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To have been 1 ignorant: for he who deſired too many 
| honvurs, [numerous 105 
ind ſought too much wealth, was preparing 
Stories of an high tower, from whence his fall 

might be Ldreadful. 
Higher, and the precipice of his enforced ruin be 
| What overthrew the Craſſi, the Pompeys, and him 
who 


Why truly, the chief place, ſought by cvery art, 110 
And great vows liſten'd to by malignant gods, 

To the ſon-in-law of Ceres, without * and 
| wound, few 

Kings deſcend, and tyrants by a dry death. 


of Cicero, 
le begins to wiſh, and does wiſh during the whole 
Whoever reveres Minerva, hitherto gotten for three 
| farthings, [ ſatchel: 


honours, riches, &c. 
—— By malignant gods— | Who, Pte by the unreaſon- 


[their vows, and with granting their defites. Comp. | 7, 8; 
112. Son-in-law of Ceres. Pluto, the fabled god, and king 


and Ceres, and earried her to his ſubterranzan dominions. 


ambitious die, without ſome violence committed upon them. 
113. A dry death.] Without bloodſhed. 


and eloquence; her feſtival was celebrated for five days, hence 

called Quinquatria—during this the {chool boys had holidays. 

| 116, Whoever reveres, &c.] The poor {ehool-boy, who has 

got as much learning as has coſt him about three ſarthinps; i. ex 

the mereſt young beginner at the lower end of q a zehaol, 

117. . Ke] This is a natural image of little maſte? 
„ | 
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I Brought down! the bed dued Romans to his ſcourges? | 


For the eloquence and fame of Demoſthenes, or 
uinquatria, 115 


Whom a little flave follows, the keeper of his narrow 


111. Great vous. ] i. e. wines and karren for greatneſs 
able and fooliſh wiſhes of mortals, puniſh thein, with accepting 


(of the infernal regions: he ſtole Proſerpina, the daughter of Jupiter | 


The poet means here to ſay, that few of the great and ſueceſsful | 


115. The whole, &c.) Minerva was the goddeſs of learning 
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Eloquio ſed uterque perit orator: utrumque 
Largus & exundans letho dedit ingenii fons: 
Ingenio manus eſt & cervix cæſa; nec unquam 123 


Sanguine eauſidici maduerunt roſtra puſilli. gt 
O fortunatam natam, me Conſule, Romam! The han 
Antoni giadios potuit contemnere, ſi fic Were re 
Omnia dixiſſet: ridenda poëmata malo, 0 forty 
 Quam te conſpicuæ, divina Philippica, fame, 123 He mig] 
Volveris a prima que proxima. Sævus & illum h 
Exitus cripuit, quem mirabantur Athenæ [He f 
| Lorrentem, & pleni moderantem fræna theatri. Dams 
Dis ille adverſis genitus, fatoque finiſtro, n 
Juem pater ardentis maſſæ fuligine li wo 
W Sine uppus, 13 Death! 
going to ſchool, with a ſervant- boy to carry his ſatchel of books after Rapid, 
Him, and heightens the ridiculous idea of his coveting the cloquence He was 
of the great orators. * . pi 
118. Each orator, &c] See note on 1. 9. —i. e. Both De Wh 
oraty on J. 9.—i. e. | om 
95 moſthenes and Cicero. Demoſthenes, to avoid the cruelty of WE 
Antipater, poiſoned himlelf. _ | | . . 
120. Hand and neck, &c. Of Cicero, Which were cut off by *. b : 
the emiſſaries of Antony, when they attacked and murdered him ES 
in his litter on the road. They, i. e. Tully's head and hand, 13 i 
were afterwards fixed up at the roſtra, from whence he had ſpoken by th | 
his Philippics, by order of Antomy. Eo | "H nd 
5 Cat off by genius.) i. e. His capacity | and powers of elo- . 
quence, which he uſed againſt Antony, brought this upon him. ( a 8 
121. Na.] A place ia the forum, where lawyers and ors de 
tors harangued. See Ainsw: Roſtra, Ne 2.—No weak lawye! 120 
or pleader, could ever make himſelf of conſequence enough to bein vere 1 
danger of any deſign againſt his life, by what he was capable of fi: Philip 
ing in public. 1 1 | „„ f 51 
122. O fortunatam, &c.] Mr. Dryden renders this line — Y f 0 
Fortune fore- tun'd the dying notes of Rome, =, like th 
1 Till I, thy conſul ſole, conſol'd thy doom: | | 9 80 
And obſerves, that, © the Latin of this couplet is a verſe of Y deter 
8:12 ally's (in which he ſets out the happineſs of his own conſul dein: | 
" ſhip) famous for the vani:y and ill poetry of it.“ 3 4 auditor 
It is bad enough; but Mr, Dryden has made it {till worſe, by WS 12 
adding more jingies to it. However, to attempt tranſlating it is 11d WR —- 
culous, becauſe it diſappoints the purpoſe of the paſſage, which is WW were « 
to give a ſample of Tully's bad poetry in his own Words. = 130 
123. If thus, &c | . d. If Tally had never written or ſpoken A able 
better than this, he needed not to have dreaded any miſchief to © 


himſelf ; he might have deſied the ſwords which Antony employs 
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But each orator periſhed by eloquence; each 


A large and overflowing fountain of genius con- 


figned to death. [ever 120 


The hand and the neck was cut off by genius; nor 

were roſtra wetwith the blood of a weak lawyer. 

o fortunatam natam, me conſule, Romam! 

He might have contemn'd the ſwords of Antony, 
1 


thus ___ [poems, 


[He had faid all things. I like better laughable 


Than thee, divine Philippic of conſpicuous fame, 
Who art rolPd up next from the firſt. Him alſo a 
cruel | EW: 126 


Death ſnatched away, whom Athens admired, 


Rapid, and moderating the reins of the full theatre. 


He was begotten, the gods averſe, and fate unpro- 


pitious, [burning maſs, 130 


Whom his father, blear-eyed with the reek of a 


124 Laughable poems, ] Ridenda—ridiculous—that are only fit 


o be laughed at. 


125. Divine Philpic.] Meaning Cicero's ſecond Philippie, 


W which, of all the fourteen orations which he made againſt Antony 
W as the moſt cutting and ſevere, and this probably coſt him his life. 


He called theſe orations Philippics, as he tells Atticus, becauſe 


in the freedom and manner of his ſpeech he imitated the Philippics 


| (0)rTia Nye) of Demoſthenes, whoſe orations againſt Philip 
Voere ſo called. | 


126. Rolf d up, £5c.} Volveris.— The books of the antients 


3 | were rolled up in volumes of paper or parchment—athis famous 
1] Philippic 


ſecond in the volume. See Sat. xiv. I. 102. 
127. Athens admired.) Demoſthenes. See note on l. 9. 
128. Rapid.] Torrentem—his eloquence rapid and flowing; 


ke the torrent of a river. 


—— Moderating—] Or governing the full aſſembly of his 


A hearers as he pleaſed, as a horſe is managed and governed by a 


rein; ſo Demoſthenes regulated and governed the minds of his 


129. Gods averſe, &c.)] Tt was L current notion among the 
antients, that where people are unfortunate in their lives, the gods 


Voere diſpleaſed at their birth, and always took a part againſt them, 


130. His father.) Demoſthenes is faid to have been the fon of 


q a blackſmith at Athens. 


Large maſſes of iron, when rgd- 


8 2 


burning maſs.) 
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A carbone & forcipibus, gladioſque parante 
Incude, & luteo Vulcano ad rhetora miſit. 
Bellorum exuviæ, truncis affixa trophæis 
orica, & fractà de caſſide buccula pendens, 
Et curtum temone jugum, victæque triremis 1 31 
Apluſtre, & ſummo triſtis captivus in arcu, 
Humanis majora bonis creduntur: ad hæc ſe 
Romanus, Graiuſque ac Barbarus induperator 
Erexit: cauſas diſcriminis atque laboris 
Inde habuit. TANTO MAJOR rau srris 47, 
„ IursAMu, 141 
VITO rIs: quis ENIM VI N TU TEM AMPLECTITUR 
PRRMIA $1 TOLLAS ? patriam tamen obruit olim 


hot out of the forge, are very hurtful to the eyes of the workmen 
from their great heat. 5 
131. Coal and pincers, &c.] His father at firſt thought of 
bringing up his ſon Demoſthenes tor his own trade; but he took 
him from this, and put him to a rhetorician to be taught eloquence. 
132. Dirty Fulcan.] Vulcan was the fabled god of ſmiths, 
whole trade is very filthy and dirty. Sat. x. itt. l. 44—5. _ 
133. Maimed trophies. ] The trophy was à monument erected 
in memory of victory: The cuſtom came from the Greeks, who, 
when they had routed their enemies, erected a tree, with all the 
branches cut, on which they ſuſpended the ſpoils of armour which 
they had taken from them, as well as other enſigns of victory: 


ſeveral of which the poet here enumerates; but as nothing was 


entire, the poet calls them maimed trophies. Dn, 
134. A beaver.\ Duccula, from bucca, the cheek, ſeems to 

have been that partof armour which was faſtened to the helmet, 
nd came down over the cheeks, and faſtened under the chin. 

135. Beam.] Temo was the beam of the wain, or the draught 


tree, whereon the yoke hung ; by this the chariot was ſupported 


and conducted, while drawn by the yoke.  _ e 
136. A ſad capiive, c.] On the top of the triumphal arch, 
which was built upon theſe occaſions, they made ſome wretched 
eaptive place himſelf, and there fit bemoaning his wretched fate, 
While the conquerors were exulting in their victory. So Mr. 
DRYDEX— we | „„ 

r ——— arch of victory, 

On whoſe high convex ſits a captive foe, 
And ſighing caſts a mournful look below. 


137. To be greater, &c.] Such is the folly of mankind, that | 
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From coal and pincers, and from the anvil preparing 


| Swords, and from dirty Vulcan, ſent to a rhetori- 


cian. plate 
The ſpoilsof war, to maimed trophies a breaſt- 
Fixed, and a beaver hanging from a broken helmet, 
A yoke depriv'd of its beam, the flag of a con- 
. [of an arch, 13% 


| Three-oar*d veſſel, and a ſad captiye at the top. 


Are believed to be greater than human goods: for 
ma. | [hath 


| The Roman, Greek, and Barbarian commander 


Exerted himſelf ; the cauſes of labour and danger 
hath had of fame than 140 


| From thence. So much greater is the thirſt 
| Of Virtue ; for WO EMBRACES EVEN VIRTUE 


ITSELF, ſmerly the glory of a few 


Ir YOU TAKE AWAY ITS REWARDS ?—yet for- 


F theſe wretched trifles are looked upon, nat only as bearing the. 
higheſt value, but as ſomething more than human, | 
| 137. For theſe, c.] Commanders of all nations have exerted, 


themſelves, through every ſcene of danger and fatigue, in order to 


J get at theſe enſigns of fame and victory. Erexit ſe—hath rouſed- 
bimſelf to mighty deeds, 


138. The Roman.] By the Roman, perhaps, we may under- 


ſtand Julius Cæſar, M. Antony, and others, who, while they. 
vere greedily following military glory, were preparing ruin for, 
| themſelves, as well as many ſad calamities to their country. 
= =— Gree.) Here Miltiades and Themiſtocles, the two Athenian 

= generals, may be alluded to, who, while they were catzhing at mili- 


tary fame, periſhed miſerably. „„ 
— Barbarian.] A name Which the Greeks and Romans 
were fond of fixing on all but themſelves. | 


the overthrow of his country, znd his own miſerable death. 
139. Cauſes of danger, &.; "Theſe things have been the grand 


death. 


* 


wiſh to he good ! | | 
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= Here may be meant Hannibal, the great Carthagician general, 
= Yo, while hevexed the Romans with continual wars, occaſioned 
motives of their exertions, is i he face 0 difficulty, and even of, 
140. Sq much greater, & i. e. All would be. great; how few. 


142. If you take away. &c,)] Who is ſo difintereſtedly virtue. 
eg aß ta love and embre c& virtue, mercly for the fake of being 
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Gloria paucorum, & laudis, titulique cupido 


Has Tull 
Hæſuri ſaxis cinerum cuſtodibus; ad quæ 


A title, 


Diſcutlenda valent ſterilis mala robora ficus, 14 the 
Quondaquidem data ſunt ipſis quoque fata ſepulchri To thre 
Expende Hannibalem : quot libras in duce ſummo Since fa 
Invenies? hic eſt, quem non capit Africa Mauro Weigh 
Perfuſa oceanp, Niloque admota tepenti. 1 

Rurſus ad Æthiopum populos, alioſque elephantc; Great 
Additur imperiis Hiſpania: Pyrengum 1351 Sea, an 
Tranſilit: oppoſuit natura Alpemque nivemque: ta 
| ge, | | Again, 
and doing good? indeed, who would be virtuous at all, unlef Spain! 
the fame and reputation of being ſo brought ſomething with them He paſi 

to gratify the pride and vanity of the human heart? Virtue ſel. 1 
dom walks forth, ſaid one, without vanity at her fide. if 
142. The glory of afew,) As Marius, Sylla, Pompey, An- | compaſs 
tony, &c.—q. d. Many inſtances have there been, where a few ſmall for 
men in ſearch of fame, and of the gratification of their ambition, 
have been the deſtroyers of their country. 
144. A title, &c.] An inſcription to be put on their monu- 

ments, in which their remains were depoſited—tais has often pro- 1 
ved a motive of ambition, and has urged men to the moſt dangerous, 4 |; 
as well as miſchievous, exploits, 7 | the {ity 
145. Evil flrength, &c.] There was a fort of wild ſig-tree, ey 
which grew about walls and other buildings, which, by ſpreading WE 1 1 
and running its roots under them, and ſhooting its branches into 1 5 f 
the joinings of them, in length of time weaked and deſtroyed | Moors 
them, t as we often ſce done by ivy among us. See Perl. Sat. 1.1. WWF Ne 
25. Evil here is to be underſtood in the ſenſe of hurtful, mi * 
chievous. 1 | 1 | | : | 155 

A poor motive to fame, then, is a ſtone monument with a fine 154: 
inſcription, which, in length of time, it will be in ihe powerof a 5 © 
wild fip-tree to demoliſh. CO Wet Ng Dn Nets 
146. Fates are given, &c.] Even ſepulchres themſelves, mult I 
| yield to fate, and, conſequently, the fame and glory, which they h 2 
are meant to preſerve, muſt periſh with them how vain then the hs 
Pray how vain the happineſs, which has no other motive or foun- Ps 
. 0 2 
e dee bim inthe” frate of Bums rom 
reatneſs i. e, conſider him well, as a great man. 7 

Hannibal was a valiant and politic Carthaginian commander; 2 
he gave tue Romans ſeveral ſignal overthrows, particularly at Can- — 


2, a village in Apulia, in the kingdom of Naples. 85 | 
'—— How many pounds, &c.] Alas, how little is left of him 
a few inconſiderable aſhes ! which may be contained within the 
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Has ruined a country, and the luſt of praiſe, and of 
A title, to be fixed to the ſtones, he Keepers of 

their aſhes ; which, [fz-tree is able, 145 
To throw down, the evil ſtrength of a barren 


Since fates are given alſo to ſepulchres themſelves, 
Weigh Hannibal—how many pounds will you find 


w.that -- by the Mooriſh 
Great General! this 18 he, whom Africa waſh*d 


| Sea, and adjoining to the warm Nile, does not con- 


tain: [elept zants, 150 
| Again, to the people af Æthiopia, and to other 
Spain is added ta his empires: the Pyrenean 


He * : nature oppoſed both Alps and ſnow ; 


| compaſs of an urn, though, when living, Abies itſelf was tog 
foal for him! $o DRYDENX— 


Great Hannibal within the ballance lay, 
And tell how many pounds his aſhes weigh, 
Whom Afric was not able to contain 
„ 
148. Vaſd' d, Oc. By the Mooriſh ſea, The poet deſcribes 
| the ſituation of Africa, the third part of the globe then known. 
From Aſia it is ſeparated by the Nile; on the weſt it is waihed by 
the Atlantic Ocean, which beats upon the ſores of Ethiopia 
| and Lybia, joining to which were the people of Mayratania, or 
Moors, conquered by Hannibal, 


149. Warm MI.) Made ſo by the great heat of the ſun, 


tit lying under the torrid zone. 


150. * Rurſis—i, e. inſuper, moreoyer—as Sat. vi. 
154. 

— Other elephant.) Other countries where elephants are 
pred; meaning, here, Libya and Mauritania, which Were conquered 
by Hannibal 


151. Spain is added, & n the empires he had conquered, 
he added Spain, yet was not content. | 
—— The Fyrencan.] The Pyrences, as they arg now called 
that 1 range of high mountains which ſeparate France | 
from Spain. 

152. Nature oppoſed, Sc.] For nature, as Pliny ſays, raiſed 
up the high mountains of the Alpe, as a wall, to defend Italy 


rom the incurſions of the Barbarians, Theſe are conſtantly cas 
ered with ſnow, 


——— - —— — 
- 
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Diduxit ſcopulos, & montem rupit aceto. ne ſever. 
Jam tener Italiam, tamen ultrà pergere tendit; 
Actum, inquit, nihil eſt, niſi Pœno milite portas: nue nos 
Frangimus, & media vexillum pono Suburri, © 


O qualis facies, & quali digna tabellà, Fl 
_ Ctm Getula ducem portaret bellua luſcum % The | 
Exitus ergo quis eſt? © gloria! vincitur idem [nu O what: 
Nempe, & in exilium præceps fugit, atque ibi mag. Whent 
Miranduſque cliens ſedet ad prætoria Regis, 161 ne 
Donec Bithyno libeat vigilare tyranno. ME Then 
5 Is ſubd 

15 3. Several rocks, &c.] By immenſe dint of labour and per- 1 
ſeverance he cut a way in the rocks, ſufficient for his men, horks, And m 
and elephants to paſs. . e | Till it 

—— With vinegar, ] Livy ſays, that, in order to open and en. 1 

large the way above mentioned, large trees were felled, and piled | 
round the rock, and ſet on fire ; the wind blowing hard, a herce | 156. 
flame ſoon broke ont, fo that the rock plowed like the coals with before, 

Vhich it was heated. Then Hannibal cauſed a great quantity of EY 
vinegar to be poured upon the rock, which prercing into the veins curious 
of it, which were now cracked by the inten'e heat of the fire, cal. | and exh 
cined and ſoftened it, ſo that he could the more caſily cut the path Wher 
nen , | | | . ſwelled 
TPolybius ſays nothing of this vinegar, and therefore many reit many o 
this incident as fabulous. „ | | the onl 
Pliny nzentions one extraordinary quality of vinegar, viz. its Here, 
being able to break rocks and ſtones which have been heated by 158 
fire. But, admitting this, it ſeems difzcult to conceive how Hanni. Venn 
bal could procure a quantity of vinegor ſufficicpt for ſuch a purpoſe cepha 
in ſo mountaincus and barren 4 country. See Univ. Ant, Hill, vol. 155 
' xVil.Þ. . N | Gy | 1 yell a 
154. Foſſeſſes Italy, c.] i. e. Arrives there—comes into Italy PF 
—which for ſixteen ycars together he waſted: and deſtroyed, beat- 16 
ing the Roman troops wherever he met them; but he was not force: 
content with this, he determined to go farther, and take Rome, 16 
155. Noibing is done, &c.] This is the language of an ambi- ho 
vous mind, which eſteemed all that had been done as nothing, beg 
unleſs Rome itſelf were: conquered. — 4 
— Puric army.) The Pœni (quaſi Phœni a Fhœnicibus unde dor 
ert) were a people of Africa near Carthage; but being united to 7 
thein, Pœni is uled, per ſyngc. for the Carthaginians in gencrak 8 ö 
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He ſevered rocks, and rent the mountain with vi- 
a * 


{ ther: 


negar. 


J He now poſſeſſes Italy, yet endeavours to go far- 


Nothing is done (ſays he) unleſs, with the Punic 
« army we break .“ Suburra.“ 156 


| « The gates, and I place a banner in the midſt of 
o what a face! and worthy of what a picture! 


When the Getulian beaſt carried the one-eyed gee 
neral ! 


| Then what bis exit? O glory! for this ſame man 
Is ſubdued, and flies headlong into baniſhment, and 


there a great, [ of the king, 16T 


And much-to-be-admired client, ſits at the palace 
| Till it might pleaſe the Bithynian tyrant to awake. 


156. Sudurra.] One of the principal ſtreets, in Rome. See 


before, Sat. iii. 5, note. 


157. What a face!) What a figure was he all this while , how 


| Curious a picture would he have made, mounted on his elephant, 


and exhibiting his one- eyed countenance above the reſt |! 
When Hannibal came into Etruria (Tuſcany) the river Arno was 


ſovelled to a great height, inſomuch that it occaſioned the loſs of 


many of his men and beaſts, particularly of the elephants, of which 


the only one remaining was that on which Hannibil was mounted. 
Here, by the damps and fatigue, he loft one of his, eyes. 


158. Getulian beaft.] i. e. The elephant. The Getuliang 
were a people of Libya, bordering on Mauritania, where many 
elephants were found. | | 9 


159. His exit ?] What was. the end of all his exploits, ads 


well as of himfelf ? act 
— O, glory 1] Alas, what is it all! 5 
160. It ſubdued, &c.] He was at laſt routed by Scipio, and 
forced to fly for refuge to Pruſias king of Bithynia. | 
161. Client.] Cheng ſignifies a retainer a dependent one 


who has put himſelf under the protection of a patron, to whom 


de pays all honour and obſervance, | 2 
This great and wouderful man was thus reduced, after all his 


glorious deeds. 


—— Sits, &c.] Like a poor and mean dependent. 


162. Tull it might pleaſe, &c.] The word tyrant is not always, 
to be taken, as among us it uſualy is, in a bad ſenſe. It was uſed 


in old time in a good ſenſe for a king, or forercign. 
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Finem anime, quæ res humanas miſcuit olim, 


Non gladii, non ſaxa dabant, non tela ; ſed ille aff al 

Cannarum vindex, & tanti ſanguinis ultor, i: Nor {wo! 

Annulus. I, demens, & ſœvas curre per Alpes, M Redreſſer 

Ut pueris placeas, & declamatio fias. A A ing. 

Unus Pellæo juveni non ſufficit orbis : = Ab 

_ AMſtuatinfelix anguſto limite mundi, rhat yo 

Ut Gyaræ clauſus ſcopulis, parvaque Seripho. 170 One \ 

Cùm tamen a figulis munitam intraverat urbem, ne chat 
Sarcophago contentus erat. Monks soLA TAT ETUI, Ns one 

QUANTULA sINx T HOMINUM CORPUSCULA. Cre. DC) 

ditur olim ER: | Vet wh 

He was 

162. To awake.) When he came to prefer his petition for pto- I 

' techon, he could gain no admiſhon till the king's ſleeping hourz How L' 

were over; Hannibal was now in too abject and mean a condition 3 F 

to demand an audience, ox even to expect one, till the king wa 

perfectly at leiſure. • 

It is the cuſtom of the eaſtern princes to ſleep about the middle 166. 


of the day (2 Sam iv. 5) when the heats are intenſe, and none bald the 
dare diſturb them. This was the occcaſion of the deaths of many Wil 
in our time at Calcutta, where, when taken by the Subah Surajah 
 Dowlah, a number of gentlemen were put into a place called the 
Black-hole, where the air was fo. confined, that it ſuffocated 
the greatelt part of them: but they could not be releaſed while 
their lives might have been faved ; for, being put there by order of 


W exerciſe 
= which \ 
W fine end 
W ſubject 
mach |: 


the Subah, who alone could order their releaſe, the officers of that | 168 
prince only anſwered their cries for deliverance, by faying that the city of 
Subah was lain down to ſleep, and nobody dared to wake him. at Bal 
163. Difturbed human affairs. |] Miſouit— diſordered— put in- 8 molt a 

to confuſion a great part of the world, by his ambitious exploits | world 
and undertakings. e died t 
166. A ring, &c.] When he overthrew the Romans at Can- A three, 
næ, he took above three buſhels of gold rings from the dead bo- = 17 
dies, which, ſays the poet, were fully revenged by his ring, which . Sea) 
he always carried about him, and in which he concealed a doſe of = 7: 
poiſon fo that when the Romans ſent to Pruſias to deliver him 17 
up, Hannibal, ſeeing there were no hopes of fafety, took the poiſon ba: 
and died. Thus fell that great man, who had ſo often eſcaped brie 
the ſwords, and the darts, and ſtones, hurled by the enemy, as well Tig 


as the dangers of the racks and precipices of the Alps ! 
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The end of that life, which once unpaired human 


affairs, 
Nor ſwords, nor ſtones ? nor darts gave, but that 


WRedrefſer of Cannæ, and avenger of human blood, 
A ring.—Go, madman, and run over the ſavage 


Alps, ' [mation. 


That you may pleaſe boys, and become a decla- | 


One world did not ſuffice the Pellæan youth; 


He chafes unhappy in the norrow limit of theworld, 
As one ſhut up in the rocks of Gyaras, or ſmall 


Seriphus. [ brickmakers, 171 


; Yet when he had entered the city fortified by 
© He was content with a Sarcophagus. DEATH ONLY 


DISCOVERS | 


How LITTLE THE SMALL BODIES OF MEN ARE. It 


is believed, that formerly, 


166. Go madman. ] For ſuch wert thou, and ſuch are all who 


W build their greatneſs and happineſs on military fame, 


167. Pleaſe the boys, c.] The boys in the ſchools uſed to be 


WE exerciſed in making and ſpeaking declamations, the ſubjects of 
which were uſually taken from the hiſtories of famous men. A 
W fine end, truly of Hannibal's Alpine expedition, to become the 
W ſubje&t of a ſchool-boy's theme or declamation ! well worthy fo 


much labour, fatigue, and danger! 
168. Pellæan youth. | 


171. The city.] Babylon. 
— BÞrickmakers,] This city was ſurrounded by a wall of 


4 | brick, of immenſe height and thickneſs. Ov. Met. iv. l. 58.— 


Figulas ſignifies any worker in clay; ſo a maker of bricks. 


| 


” — — 


Y Alexander the Great, born at Pella, 4 
city of Macedon, died of a fever, occaſioned by drinking to excels 
at Babylon. He had lamented, that, after having conquered al- 

nmoſt all the Eaſt, all Greece, and, in ſhort, the greateſt part of the 
world, that there were no more worlds for him to conquer. He 
Z 2 three hundred and twenty-three years before Chriſt, æt. thirty - 
three. : We 3%; œ᷑ 0 lg oF 
= 170. Gyarat.] One of the Cyclades (iſlands in the AZgean 
ea) whereto criminals were baniſhed : it was full of rocks. Sar, 


172. Sarcophagus.] A grave, tomb, or ſepulchre. A oagt, fleſh 
. and Pa to eat becauſe bodies there conſume and waſte away. 
Daub only, Sc.] Death alone teaches us how vain and 


gr” 
— wa AS 


8 


army of Nerxes. 


Audet in hiſtorià; conſtratum claſibus iſdem, 155 


| SAT. X. 
as JUVENALIE SATIRE. SAT, * 1 
W. 
Velificatus Athos, & quicquid Græcia mendax Ro 
| Thoſe ve 
dee 
Rivers te 
Dined, 


Suppoſitumque rotis ſolidum mare: credimus alto 
Defeciſſe amnes, epotaque flumina Medo 
Prandente, & madidis cantat que. Soſtratus alis. 


He tamen qualis rediit Salamine relictà, wil 
In Corum atque Eurum ſolitus ſævire flagelli he 
- Barbarus, Aolo nunquam h WL. 190 whoa: 
3 quam hoc in carcere paſſos, Who W. 
Ipſum: compedibus qui vinxerat Ennoftgzum ? no 
Mitius id ſane, quod non & 1 88 dignum Faſt wi 
| Who bc 
empty the purſuits: of fame and earthly glory are; and that, hoy | That 11 
ever the ambitious mar ſwell with pride, yet, in a little while m 
mall urn, will contain the hero, who, when living, thought Fa. | 
world not {ficient to gratify his ambition. 1 
474. Athos, Te. } A mountain in Macedon, running like» Wali wings, f 
peninſula into the. ZEgear Sea. Xerxes is ſaid to have digged WW W 
through a part of it to make a paſſage for his fleet. | moiſtene: 
F7 5 Adventures in hiſlory.] i. e. Dares to record in hiflory, A which . 
The Grecian hiſtorians were very fond of the marvellous, and, of & improbal 
cuurſe, were, apt. to introduce great improbabilities and falſehoods 172 

n their narrations . W vretche: 
—— Strowed.} Covered, payed, as it 3 Xerxes is 1 185. 
aid. to have had twelve thouſand ſhips with. him in his expedition 3 — 
with. which he formed the bridge after mentioned. 5 I | iſland 
176. Thoſe very ſoips. ] Which had failed through the paſſage 3 Y Athenia 

at: Mount Athos. 3 G 5, 

—— Put under wheels, | He, in order to march his forces . 1895 
from Aſia into Europe, made a bridge with his hips over the ſea, Wl ind, be 
Which joined Abydus, a city of Aſia, near the Helleſpont, to Ez 
Seſtos, a city of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, which was oppoſite '» three h 
Abydus, and ſeparated by an arm of the ſea : this part is now WT of Juv: 
known by: the name of the Dardanelles. The ſea 15 thus 7 1 
made paſſable by the help of the bridge, the army, chariots, horſes, 16—6 
Ke; went over, as if the ſea had been ſolid under them; there. A | fon, an 
Are the poet fays, Suppoſitum rotis folidum mare, the firm 5 Hol. hi 
lle believe.} i. e. If we give credit to ſuch hiſtorians. 1 we » 

877. Rivers failed. &.] It, 15 ſaid Xerxes's army was ſo nu- chains 
0s. Ab: 90 drink P river at Once, wheney er they made 2 2 1 
meal: Herodot. Lib. It. A their 
—— The Made, | The Medes and Perſians compoſed the X — 


— 5 Soflratus.] A. Greck poet, who wrote the Perſian ex- 
dition into. Greece. | 
Het ung. 1 The fancy of a poet may be compared iq 
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Athos was ſailed thro', and whatever lying Greece 
Adventures in hiſtory : the ſolid fea ſtrowed with 
| Thoſe very ſhips, and put under wheels: we believe 
deep | when the Mede 
Rivers to have failed, and their waters drunk up 
Dined, and what things Soſtratus ſings with wet 
wings. Tleft 
But what did that barbarian return, Salamis being 
Who was wont to rage with whips, againlt the 
"north-weſt and [priſon, 181 
Faſt wind, which never ſuffered this in the Zolian 
Who bound Ennoſigæus himſelf with fetters ? 
That indeed was rather mild, that not worthy u 
mark allo | 


| wings, for it is by this he takes his flight into the regions of in- 
vention. —The fancy of Soſtratus is here ſuppoſed to have been 


i moiſtened by wine; in ſhort, that no man who was not drunk, 


W which is ſignified by madidus, could ever have committed ſuch 
& improbabilities in writing. 
159. What, Sc.] What manner of man—qualis—How 

. * how forlorn, how changed from what he was! Comp. 
1. 185. i e | ; TY: 

g Salamis being left.] When he left and fled from Salamis, 

We an iſland and city in the Ægean Sea, near which Themiſtocles, the 
We Athenian general, overcame him in a ſea-fight, and forced him to 


= 180. Rage ww!th hips, c.] Wlen he found the ſea raginpy 

aa, being raiſed by thoſe winds, to have deſtroyed his bridge, he 
vas mad enough to order the Helieipont to be ſcourged with 
WT three hundred laſhes.— IJ don't read any where, but in this paſſage 

of Juvenal, of his whipping the winds. _ Wes 
= 181. Never ſuffered, &c.] The poet here alludes to En. i. 1. 
566%, where Zolus is repreſented as holding the winds in pri- 
bon, and giving them liberty to come forth as he pleaſed. 


182. be bound Ennofigeus, c.] Xerxes mas mad enough 
loo to caſt iron fetters into the ſea, as if to bind Neptune in 
chains; who was called Ennofigzus, the earth-ſhaker, from the 
botion that he prefided over the waters of the ſea, which made 
weir way into the earth, and cauſed earthquakes.— From Gr. 
We oo concuſſio, aud yaiu, terra. See Gellius. 5 


183. Rather mild, Sc.] The poet ironically ſays, ““ thats to be 


Credidit : huic quiſquam vellet ſervire deorum. 
Sed qualis rediit? nempe uni nave cruentis 13 
Fluctibus, ac tarda per denſa cadavera prori, 
Has toties optata exegit gloria pœnas. 

Dua ſpatium vitæ, multos da, Jupiter, annos: 
Hoc recto vultu, ſolum hoc & pallidus optas. 
Sed quàm continuis & quantis longa ſenectus 196 
Plena malis ! deformem, & tetrum ante omnia yyl. 
r 
Diſſimilemque ſui, deformem pro cute pellem, 
Pendenteſque genas, & tales aſpice rugas, 
Quales, umbriferos ubi pandit Tabraca ſaltus, 
In vetula fcalpit jam mater ſimia buccl. 19; 


ſure, all this was very gentle in Xerxes, and, that he did not carry 
the matter farther, muſt be conſidered as verygracious in a man who 
might have thought proper to have marked him as his ſlave,” 
Stigma ſignifies a brand or mark ſet on the forehead of fugitir 
{laves, to which, no doubt, this paſſage alludes. 125 
184. Any of thegods.) As well as Neptune, would, doubtleſs 
without murmuring, have ſerved ſo mild and gracious a prince |— 
Still ſpeaking ironically, in derifion of the pride and folly of Xer- 
Tes. ED 3 | | 
185. What manner, &c.] After all this extfaFagance of pride. 
ee note on 1. 179. "+ aol : | 
ne veſſel. ] Navis ſignifies any veſſel of the ſea or river, 
I The veſſelin which Xerxes made his a, after his defeat neat 
Salamis, was a poor fiſhing- boat. F 
186. Bloody waves.) Made ſo by the ſlaughter of ſuch nun- 
bers of the Perſian army, _ 5 
— Shw prow, &c.] The ſea was fo crowded with the float. 
ing carcaſes of the ſlain, that the boat could hardly make its way: 
187. Glory, Qc.] This ha:ghty prince, who had colle Sed fo 
_ ralta force together, in order to carry on the war with the Athe- 
nlans, begun by his father Darius, and invading Greece with ſeven 
hundred thoufand men of his own kingdom, three hundred thouſand 
auxillaries, and with twelve thouſand ſhips, after beating Leomdas 
and taking Sparta, is defeated by Themitocles, his army cut to 
pieces, his fleet deſtroyed, and himſelf forced to eſcape in a wietched 
fiſhing- boat. All this might well be called the juſt demand of ven- 
geance againlt his pride, aud mad thirſt after glor. 
188. Give, &c.] The poet now ſatirizes the tolly of wiching 
for long life; he ſuppoſes one praying fort 
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He thought him.— Any of the gods would be wil- 
ling to ſerve him. { one veſſel in the 185 
But what manner of man returned he? Truly with 
Bloody waves, and, with flow prow, thro* thick 
carcaſes. 8 8 HG 
Glory ſo often wiſhed for exacted this puniſhment, 
Give length of life, O Jupiter, many years 
This with upright countenance, and this, pale, 
alone you wiſh.— [18 old age 190 
But with what continual, and with how great evils 
Full! See the countenance deform'd, and hideous 
beyond every thing, _ [in; 
And unlike itſelf, an unſightly hide inſtead of a 
And pendent cheeks, and ſuch wrinkles, 
As, where Tabracha extends its ſhady foreſts, 
A mother-ape ſcratches in her old cheek. 195 


189. Upright countenance, &c.] i. e. Looking up to heaven 
| pale, with fear of death, or leſt the petition ſhould be refuſed. 

But, perhaps, recto vultu may, here, be a phraſe to expreſs one in 
youth and health; aud the following pallidus may denote a ſtate of 
old age and ſickneſs—comp. l. 191. | 

Both ſick and healthful, old, and young, conſpire 

“In this one filly, miſchievous deſire.“ Dxrnex. 

192. Tel 1 Its former ſelf. 8 ES 

—— Unjightly hide.) Here is a diſtinction between cutis and 
pellis, the former ſignifying the ſkin 0: a man, the other the hide 
| of a beaſt; to the laſt of which, by an apt catachreſis, the pvet 
compares the coarſe and rugged appearance of an old man's ſkin. 

193. Pendent cheeks.) It is obſervable, that; in old perſons, the 
| Cheeks, not only in that part of them which is immediately below 
dhe eyes, hang in purſes downwards, but alſo in that part, which, in 
mu forms the roundneſs, and contributes ſo much to the come- 
wels of the face, kang downwards in a relaxed and pendent ſtate. 
194. Tabracha, &c,] Now called Tunis, on the Mediterrane- 
| Un, near which was a wood, wherein was a vaſt quantity of apes. . 
195. Her old cheeks. ] Bucca properly ſignifies the cheek, or 
part of it which {wells out on blowing; but here it ſeems (by 
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Plurima ſunt j juvenum diſcrimina, pulchrior ille 
Hoc, atque ille alio: multùm hie robuſtior illo: 
Una ſenum facies, cum voce trementia membra, 
Ft jam læve caput, madidique infantia naſi. 
Frangendus miſero gingiv4 panis inermi: 200 
Uſque adeo gravis uxori, gnatiſque, ſibique, 
Ut captatori moveat faſtidia Coſſo. 
Non cadem vini atque cibi, torpente palato, 
Gaudia: nam coitus jam longa oblivio : vel fi 
Voneris, jacet exiguus cum ramice nervus; 203 
Et quamvis totà palpetur nocte, jacebit. 
Anne aliquid ſperare poteſt hæc inguims ægri 
Canities ? quid, quod meritò ſulpecta libido eſt, 
Quæ Venerem affectat fine viribus ! afpice partis 
Nunc damnum alterius: nam qua cantante volup- 
Wy. 219 
Sit licet eximius, eicharcede, ſive Seleuco, 
Et quibus autati mos eſt fulgere lacerna ? 


1 refert, magni ſedeat "Qt parte theatrl, 


& AT. . 


The diff 
han 
This, an 
The face 
wit! 


And nov 
Bread I: 


6 nec.) to denote the whole f ace; erery part of which, in the art. 
wal he ſpeaks of, eſpecially when old, is in a wrinkled tate: 
_ Dryden has well preſerved the humour of this ſimile. 

Such wrinkles as a ſkilfui hand would draw, 

For an old grandam-upe, when, with a grace, 

She fits at ſquat, and {crubs her leath.crn face. 
296, The differences, &c.] The poct is here to be aideriood 
vs oblerving, that; however, in the days of youth, one is diſtin- 
gaiſhable from another by different beautics of countenance, and 
ttxervgth of body, old ape rer-ers all diſtinctions void; ard, in 
mort, one man is 200 like ano!!.cr, to admit of them, both with 
roſpect to eountenance and bod: i, Hrengtd. 
199. Sm:oth head.] Bald wih the > loſs of hair. 
— Infancy, 8: | A run ing and Crirxelling noſe, Like 1 
young child. 
200 WIE? tum) Haying 161% all is teeth, he 3 no- 
thing left. but his bare gums, ta mt ble big food withal. 
202 The Halterer Cefjecs. } Ca, tor ſignifies one Who endei- 
youreth to get or procere any thing, particularly he who flattereth 
A 6345 to. be his heir. This gas occupation was frequem in 
Ronde; and. this Coſtus ſcen F to have becn . mous for it; 


| Wicrence 
3 Wcntione: 


* 
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The differences of youths are very many, one is 


handſomer than .. - * [than that: 
1 This, and he than another: this far more robuſt 
"The face of old men is one, the limbs trembling 
my with the voice, | [noſe. 
And now a ſmooth head, and the infancy of a wet 
Bread is to be broken by the wretch with an un- 
| arm'd gum :  [ himſelf, 201 
& very burthenſome, to wife, and children, and 
20% hat he would move the loathing of the flatterer 
Coſſus. food are not 
he palate growing dull, the joys of wine and 
g The ſame: a long oblivion of thoſe pleaſures, 
d. hich are in vain invited to return, 205 
1 Tho every means be uſed to reſtore them: _ 

Has this impotent ſtate any thing to hope for? 
What, but that the defire be deſervedly ſuſpected, 
ſhich, without power, affects gallantry ? now ſee 

Ehe loſs of another part—for whas pleature (has he) 
ani I PE 1 210 
Fr arper ( tho? even the beſt) or Seleucus performs, 
Wand thoſe whoſe cuſtom it is to ſhine in a golden 
habit? a CE it, 

What ſigniſies it in what part of a great theatre he 

000 Wi: old age, like what the poet hs bezndeſerivng, i aten. 
ns de, even to diſguſt Coſſus himſelf, ſo as to keep him away from 
728 Ving his court. | LE „ 

vith 203. The palate, &c.] ; many thing now grows inſipid ; all 
Wicrence of meats and drinks is loſt. See this ſymptom of age 

entioned by Barzillai. 2 Sam. xix. 35... | 
len 110. Another 82 The hearing N 

| S 211. A harper.) Citharcedus denotes that ſpecies of muſiciat, 

Oh o ſung and played the harp at the ſame tine. 
1 — Seleucus, ] A noted muſician, who, according to the fa- 
9 BY on of thoſe times, wore n rich embroidered garment when he 
= e upon the ſtage. This is meant in the next line, by aurata 

FE. F erna, as not only the caſe of Seleucus, but of others. Of this in» 

it; aa for reliſhing muſic, Barzillai alſo ſpeaks, 2 Sam. Xx. 35. 


-3 - 
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Qui vix cornicines exaudiat, atque tubarum 


. Concentus ? clamore opus eſt, ut ſentiat auris, 1; 0! 
Quem dicat veniſſe puer, quot nunciet horas. Trump 
_ Preterea minimus gelido jam in corpore ſanguis Whon 
Febre calet ſola : circumſilit agmine facto 20 
Morborum omne genus, quorum fi nomina quary; Wiſh Beſide 
Promptius expediam, quot amaverit Hippia ne. s onl) 
Quot Themiſon gros autumno occiderit uno; All kn 
Quot Baſilus ſocios, quot circumſeripſerit Hirru coul. 
Pupillos: quot longa viros exſorbeat uno =D 
Maura die, quot diſcipulis inclinet Hamillus. How 1 
Percurram citiùs, quot villas poſſideat nunc, 2g How 1 
I 
4 7 he cornets. ] Cornicen (from cornu, an horn, and can, Has c 
to ag) ſignifies a blower on the horn, or cornet, the ſound Diſpe: 
which was, probably, very loud and harſh, as was that of the tran 31 
pets. If he be ſo deaf that he cannot hear theſe, he can't ext 8003 
to hear the ſingers, and the ſofter inſtruments. If oone 
215. Bawling,'&c.] His boy muſt bawt as Joud 4 as he n 
into his ear, —— he would tell who called to viſit him, ci Celfus, 
him know what o'clock it was. They had not watches or ch haps J. 
as wel have, but ſun-dials or hour-glaſſes, which 2 boy vas 1 241. 
| watch, a. and acquaint the maſter how the time went. — dee Ba 
oras quinque puer nondum tibi nuntiat, & tu 222. 
Jam conviva midi, Cæciliane venis. way: 
Maxzr. Lib. viii. Ep. 67. gf 
218. Warn Sack fever.) The blood is ſo cold, and circulet inhabit 
80 fo ſlowly, that nothing can warm or quicken. it, but that bet in all 
feveriſh habit, which frequently is an attendant on the decade their c 
old age, fully p 
n Gelidus, tardante ſenecta 7 50 — 
Sanguis hebet, Ke. Zn. v. I. 30 95 — =6 racter 
— Leas around, &c.] Surround him on all fides, may mitted 
5 ruſh upon him, like wild beaſts leaping on their prey. He 
Form d into a troop.] A whole troop of diſcaſes, in u. was ca 
ray againſt him, Agmine facto. See Virg. An. i. 86. fon parent 
| whence our poet borrows this expreſſion. See Sat. iii. 162, and note WW inſteac 
220. Hippia.] 5 Sat. vi. 82 —A woman famous for het de their | 
baucheries. * 
a | tices 1 


221. e. 1 A phy bein kt commended by Pliny ut 
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Who can hardly hear the cornets, and the ſounding 


| [ may perceive 215 
Trumpets? There needs. a bawling, that the ear 


AT. I. 


8, 1s 


zuis Whom his boy may ſay has come, how many hours 
be may bring word of. 
mar Beſide, the very little blood, now in his cold body, 
2 ri. ls only warm from fever: there leap around, form'd 
210 into a troop, [ aſk, 
10; All kind of diſeaſes, the names of which were you to 
ru could ſooner unfold, how many adulterers Hippia 
has loved, 220 
How many ſick Themiſon has killed in one autumn, 
How many of our allies Baſilus, how many r 
Hirrus 
dc Has cheated. How many gallants the tall Maura can 
ud Diſpenſe with in a day, how many diſciples Ha- 
the trams | | 
7 millus may defile. [now poſſeſs, 225 
nt exrech 
2 Sooner run over how many country-houſes he may 
s he en 
cr 13 14 LCelſus, though here ſpoken of in no very Meubles light. Per- 
or clock AG haps Juvenal gives this name to ſome empiric, in deriſion. 
Jy Was i 221. Autumn. ] The autumn was uſually a ſiekly time at Rome. 


See Sat. iv. I. 56, 57, and notes. 
222, Allies, &c.] When the) Romans had conquered any | 
Ne they reduced them into the form of a province, which, 

g ſubje& to Rome, was governed by a Roman prætor, and the 
inhabitants were now called ſocii, allies, and indeed, looked upon, 
in all reſpects, as ſuch, not daring to refuſe a confederacy with 
their conquerors,” Baſilus was one of theſe 3 who ſhame- 
fully plundered his province. 

— Hlirrus.] Some read Irus. 3 this Was, his cha- 
rtter is here noted, as a cheater and circumventer of youth, com. 
nitted-to his care and guardianſhip. | 
Ale that had the tuition of a ward was called tutor. The raf : 

was called pupillus. The pupilti were orphans, who had loſt their 
| parents, and thus fell under the tuition of guaraians, who frequently, 

—_ of protecting them, plundered and cheated them out of 

ar patrimony. 


224. Hamillus.) A ſchyolmaſter, 1 for unnatural prac- \ 
| tices with his r. | | 


. 
circulates 
af hed, 
decays d 


6 
3, ready o 
bs, u 
86. from 


and note 
or her de 


Pliny u 
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Quo tondente, gravis juveni mihi barba ſonabat. 
Ille humero, hic lumbis, hic coxa debilis, ambos 
Perdidit ille oculos, & luſcis invidet: hujus 
Pallida labra cibum capiunt digitis alienis. 

Ipſe ad conſpectum cœ nx diducere rictum 239 
Suetus, hiat tantùm, ceu pullus hirundinis; ad quem 
Ore volat pleno mater jejuna. Sed omni 
Membrorum damno major dementia, quæ nec 
Nomina ſervorum, nec vultum agnoſcit amici, 
Cum quo præterità cœnavit nocte, nec illos 23; 
Quos genuit, quos eduxit: nam codice ſævo 
Hzredes vetat eſſe ſuos; bona tota feruntur 

Ad Phialen: tantum artificis valet halitus oris, 
Quod ſteterat multos in carcere fornicis annos. 


226. Who clipping. ] See Sat. i. 25, and notes. 
Cinnamus was a barber at Rome, who got a knight's eſlat, 
and growing very rich, had ſeveral villas, and lived in a ſumptuy 
manner; but, at laſt, he broke, and fled into Sicily. See Mait 
vii. Epigr. 64 heme ade, 

227. One it woab, 6) That hoſt of diſeaſes, mentionel 
l. 218-19. are here teprefented, as making their attacks on diff. 
rent parts of the body En 

229. Of this.] Hujus—i e. hominis. 
— Tale food, &c.] So feeble and childiſh that he can! 
feed himſelf, and is forced to be fed by another.. 

230. He, at the fight, &c.] As foon as ſupper is ſerved, he, 
as it were mechanically; ſtretches open his jaws; but; unable to 
feed himſelf, he only gapes, like a young {wallow in the nel 
when it ſees the old one flying towards it with food in her mouth. 
This natural image is beautifully expreſſeec. 
2134. The names of ſervants] The poet, here, brings his old 

man into the laſt ſtage of ſuperannuation, when the underſtanding 
and memory fail, which, as he ſays, is worſe than all the reſt. 
233-4. Neuher Enows:| i. e. Recollects; his memory now 

• J Sr So WE on No neg 

236. Brevught Fr vs Though he has not only begotten, bit 
brought up his children, ſo that they muſt have Five much with 


' 


him, ye they are forgotten: he makes a will, by which he div 


berits them, and leaves all he has to fome artful trumpet who bu 
_ got poſſoeſſon of him. ; . 


ellate 
\ptuous 


Mart. 


uttone( 
n diffe. 


e can't 
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Who clipping, my beard, troubleſome to me a youth, 
ſounded. [another in his hip, 


| One is weak in his ſhoulder, another in his loins, 
| Another has loſt both his eyes, and enxies the blind 
one: © fingers: 
The pale lips of this take food from another's 


He, at the fight of a ſupper, accuſtomed to ſtretch 
open his 2.30 
Jaw, only gapes, like the young one of a ſwallow, 
to whom | [than all the loſs 


The faſting dam flies with her mouth full. But, 
| Of an, tat want of mm, is greater, 


which neither of a friend, 
Knows the names of ſervants, nor the countenance 
With whom he ſupp'd the night before, nor thoſe 235 


| 


| Whom he hath begotten, whom brought. 12 for, 


bya cruel will, " fearne 
He forbids them to be his hates: - all his nn are 


To Phiale: fo much avails the breath n artful 
mouth, af ' 


236, 4 cruel will. ] Codex, or caudex, literally means the 
| trunk, or body of a tree, Hence, by metonym. a table-book, 

made of ſeyeral boards joined together, on which they uſed to write 
| hence any writing, as a deed, will, &c. See 82 vide. $1, + 
237. Forbids them.] He excludes them from inheriting hig. 


eſtate—i, e. he diſmherits them, 
Are carried] Are diſpoſed of, conveyed by the will, 
238. To Phigle.] See above, I. 236, note the firſt. 
—— So much auails, &c.] Such an old dotard as chis may be 
eaſily perſuaded to any thing by an artful ſtrumpet; ſo great an al- 


cendency does ſhe acquire over him by her artful and inflovating 


tongue, 
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brothel. 
Which has ſtood for many years in the priſon of 2 
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239. Priſon of 4 4 brotbe l.] Fornix—lit an 3 or vault in 
houſes; alſo, meton. a ſtew or brothel, becauſe theſe were in 
Taults or wells under ground. Alxsw. Hence, from the dark- 
neſs and filthineſs of their ſituation, as well as from the confine. 
went of the wretched inhabitants therein, who ſtood ready far 
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4 


Ut vigeant ſenſus animi, ducenda tamen ſunt 240 Tho" the 
Funera gnatorum, -rogus aſpiciendus amataz fun 
Onjugis, & fratris, plenæque ſororibus urnæ. Are o by 


Hzc data pœna diu viventibus; ut renovata 
Semper clade domus, multis in luctibus, inque 
Perpetuo mœrore, & nigra veſte feneſcant. 243 


Rex Pylius (magno fi quicquam credis Homero) ſor 
Exemplum vitæ fuit à cornice ſecundæ kerpetu 
Felix nimirùm, qui tot per ſecula mortem The . 
Diſtulit, atque ſuos jam dextri computat annos, 8 
Quique novum toties muſtum bihit: Oro, Pas Was ar 

0 3.4, - -. 250 WR TR 
Attendas, quantùm de legibus ipſe queratur ws. 
Fatorum, & nimio de ſtamine, cum. videt acris Death, 
eyery comer, Juvenal repreſents Phiale as having ftogd in carcete A litt] 

_ fornicis, which is deicribing her as a common proſtitute — Of thi 
Fas Lib. i. Sat. ii. 30. alluding to the filth of theſe dungeons, WE. 
Contra alivs nullam niſi olenti in fornice ſtantem. 245 
Carcer ſigniſies alſo a ſtarting- place at the chariot-races—hence, for the 
by metonym, a beginning; in this ſenfe it may mean the entrance bur a 
of a brothel, where the harlots preſented themſelves to the view of 240 
the paſſers-by. Comp. Sat. iii. I. 65, n. 1. . who 

2240. Tho! the ſenſes, &c.] i. e. Yet allow him 80 retain lis years 

ſenſes in full vigour, What grievous ſcenes of diſtreſs has he to go ! 24 
ente Xt JJ This 
— Cbiluren.] So Virg. Eu vi, l. 308. Neſt 
Impoſitiſque rogis juvenes ante ora parentiim. - 20 

247. To be attended.) Ducere ſunera is a phraſe peculiarl) with 
adapted to the ceremony of funerals, and probably, it is derived from hand 

a a cuſtom of the friends of the deceaſed walking in proceſſion before Ne.” 
the corpſe. Sat. i. 146.— See Grang. in loc. &' Ducere—verbum vint 

Sepulturæ. Albinov. ad Liviam. Funera ducuntur Romana per her 
%%% . 19g or 0 Fo 2H, . 85 feal 
— T be file. The funeral pile, on which the body was re- "= 
duced to aſhes. +. IEC i 5 ee N Sb | ; . 8 to 

22342. Urns filkd; &c.] i. e. With their bones and aſhes which coz 
it was cuſtomary to preſerve in pots (after being gathered from the | 
functal pile) called urß ess 09 8 ev 
243. This pain, &c.] This is the fad lot of long-lived people, w 

as it muſt be their fate to outlive many of their friends. a of 

243—4- Slaughter of the family, &c.] Some part or other of 2 
which is continually as of | | 1 


244 Mery ſorrows. ] i. e. Bewailings of the death of frierds. 
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Ibo the ſenſes of the mind may be ſtrong, yet 

| funerals of children ie 
are to be attended, the pile to be 5a of a beloved 
Wife; and of a brother, and urns fill'd with ſiſters. 
This pain is given to long - livers, fo that the Haughter 
Of the family being continually renewed, in man 
ſorrows, and in [grow old. 245 
Perpetual grief, and in a black habit, they may 


The Pylian king (if you at all believe the great 


Homer) 
Was an example of life ſecond from a crow: 


Happy, no doubt, who thrq' lo many ages had 
daäeferr'd [ hand, 


| Death, and now computes his years with the right 
And who ſo often drank new muſt: I pray attend 250 
A litle—How much might he complain of the laws 


Of the fates, 2nd of too much thread, when he ſaw 
the beard of 


E 245. Black habit.) By this we find, that the wearing mourning. 
for the loſs of relations is very antient; and that black was the co- 
lour which the antients uſed on ſuch occaſions. See Sat. iii. I. 21 3. 
446. Pylan king.) Neſtor, the king of Pylos, in Pelopenneſus, 
who, according to Homer, is ſaid to have lived three hundred. 
years. 

247. Second from a crow. ] Cornix fi 1 a crow, or rok. 
This ſpecies. of bird is fabled to live nine ttmes tlie age of a man. 
Neſtor (ſays the poet) ſtands ſecond to this long-lived bird. 

249. With the right. } The antients uſed to count their numbers, 


with their fingers; all under one hundred was nee" on as left. 
hand, all . on the right. 


250. Sooften drank; & c.] Muſtum ſignifi new wine. The | 


- vintage, when this was made, was in the aqtumn; fo that the poet, 


here, means to Mr that Neſtor Tue oy returns of this 


ion, ; 


— Auend. ] The poet calls for attention to what he i is going. 


do prove, by various examples, namely, that happineſs dogs nov 
conſiſt in long life. 


251 —2. Laws of the fates.) The antients believed all things, 


even the gods themſelves, to be governed by the fates. Old men, 


who were fram various cauſes afflicted, might be apt to complain 
of their deſtiny, and Neſtor among rhe reſt. 


25 2. Of too me threag) The fates. were ſuppoſed to be 
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Antilochi barbam ardentem: nam querlt ab omg 
uiſquis adeſt, ſocio, cur hæc in tempora duret; | 
. — facinus dignum tam longo admiſerit zyo, 253 
Hæc eadem Peleus, raptum cum luget Achillem, 
Atque alius, cui fas Ithacum lugere natantem. 
Incolumi Troja Priamus venifſet ad umbras 
Aſſaraci magnis ſolennibus, Hectore funus 
Portante, ac reliquis fratrum cervicibus, inter 265 
Iliadum lachrymas, ut primos edere planQus 


three ſiſters, wno had all ſome peouliar buſineſs aſſigned them by 
the poets, in relation to the lives of men. One held the diſtaf, 
another ſpun the thread, and the third cut it.—q. d. How might 
he complain that the thread of his life was too long, 

253. Antilochur.] The fon of Neſtor, flain, according to 
Homer, by Memnon, at the ſiege of Troy; according to Ovid, 
by Hector. His beard burning —i. e, on the funeral pile. This 

N of the beard implies, that he was now grown to man' 
eſtate. . 1 | 3 
Hie demands, &c.] The poet here very naturally de- 
ſeribes the workings and effects of grief, in the alice old man, 
who is now tempted to think, that his great age was granted him 
as a puniſhment for ſome greater crime than he could recollect to 
have commi as he was permitted to lire to ſee fo fad an event 
as the death of his brave and beloved ſon. He is therefore repreſent - 
ed as enquiring of his friends what cauld be the cnuſe af his being 
. ſuck an affliction. Gs EL 

1 256. Peleus.] The father of Achilles, ſlain by Paris, who 
ſuot him in the heel in the teiople of Apollo, the only part where he 
was vulnerable. His father Peleus had to iament his untimely 


1 Anather,)} Laertes, a prince of Ithaca, father of Ulyſes. 
He, during his ſon's abſence, and wandecings over the ſeas, wearied 
himſelf with daily labour in buſbapdry, haxing no other attendant 
than an old maid-ſervant, who brought. him food: during, this pe- 
riod his conſtant petition to Jupiter was, that he might die. 
— Swimming J'2cus.) Ulyſſes was called Ithacus, from 
Ithaca, a country of Ionia where he, reigned. After the deſtruc- 
tion of Troy, be ſuffered many toils and hardſhips, for ten years 
together, before his return home. Tie word natartem, perheps, 
alludes to his ſhipwreck near the iſland: of Calypſo, where he was 
forced to ſwim to ſave his life; or, perhaps, it may allude, in ge- 
eta, to the length of time he paſſed in failing on the ſea, 
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Rrave Antilochus burning; he demands of every 
friend op” IS, 
Which is preſent, why he ſhould laſt till theſe times 
What crime he had committed worthy ſo long 
A 255 
The very ſame does Peleus, white he mourns Achil- 
les ſnatch'd away, [the ſwimming Ithacus, 


Troy being ſafe, Priam had come to the ſhades 
Of Aſſaracus with great ſolemnities, Hector carrying 
ne corpſe, and the reſt of the ſhoulders of his bre- 


The tears of the Trojans, as ſoon as Caſſandra 
ſhould begin e ro 


55 Troy being ſafe.) i. e. Had Troy ſtood, and remained in 
. 1 


taken, 


* ” 


288—9. Shades of Afſaracus, &.] Had joined his anceſtors 
ghoſts, or ſhades, in the infernat regions; i. e. had died in peace, 
| and had bęen buried with the ſplendid funeral rites belonging to his 
rank, See Virg. En. i. 288; and Aixsw. Aﬀaracus. | 
—— Hedor carrying, &c.] Among the antients, the corpſe 
| of the parent was carried forth to the funeral pile by the ſons of the 

3 If Troy had remained in quiet, Priam's fon He dor 


have, as the cuſtom was, been one of his bearers to the funeral pile, 


| cervicibus reliquiorum, &c. Hypallage. According to Homer, 
Priam had fifty ſons and twelve daughterz4” the former of which 


| ſays (Lib. vii. c. 44.) Quintus Metellus Macedonicus, a quatuor 
r ; 


| moſt of his children were deſtroyed. See n. ji. 501-54. 


proceſhon to move forward towards the pile. 
„ Caſandra, &c.) She was the daughter of Priam and 
= 5omuba. It was cuſtomary to hire women to mours at burials, 
wo went. before the corpſe 10 lament the dead; the chief of 


PanCuurm princeps. Alxsw.] This part mult. her 
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And another, to whom it was permitted to lament 


thren, among Fo | 


5 Priam.] The laſt king of Troy, who lived to ſee the, 
| city beſieged by the Greeks for ten years together, and at length 


had got been ſain by Achilles, but had furviyed his father, and © | 
260, The reft of the ſhoulders, Ee] Rais cervicibuz—for | 


| vould have aſfſted Hector in carrying tlitir father's corpſe. Pliny 


Priam was ſlain in the ſiege by Pyrrhus, the ſon of Achilles, and, | 
261. As ſoon as, Sr.] This was the ſignal for the funeral“ 


W them who began the ceremony was called præfica (a preficiog 
LL e mol nap 
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Caffindra i inciperet, ſciſſaque Polyxena palla, 


ter 
Si foret extinctus diverſo tempore, quo non de ar] 
Eceperat audaces Paris ædificare carinas. Had 55 1 
Longa dies igitur quid contulit? omnia vidit 265 Had not 


Everſa, & flammis Afiam, ferroque cadentem. 


tl 
Fune miles tremulus poſit? tulit arma tiarà, What s 


Tt ruit ante aram ſummi Jovis, ut vetulus bos, aue 
az domini cultris tenue & miſerabile collum Then 
Præbet, ab ingrato jam faſtiditus aratro. 27⁰ 100 
Exitus ill utcumque hominis: ſed torva canino And fell 
Eatravit rictu, quz: poſt hunc vixerat, uxor. Who. te 
Feſtino ad naſtros, & regem tranſeo Ponti, 1 
wrally hs been taken by Caſſandra, Priam's daughter, who. een 
wauld, doubtleſs, have put herſelf at the head of the mourning Howe, 
women. — See 2 Chron. xxx. 25. | I 

After the taking of Troy, ſhe fell to the ſhare of A gamemnon, Who c 
She was marned to Chorcpun, and debauched by Ajax Oilcus, iv WW l haſten 
we temple of Minerva. See n. i. 44. and ii. J. 403—7. 3 

262. Polyxene, &c.] The daughter alſo of Priam, who gave . 
der in marriage to Achilles; but he, coming into the temple of 267. 
Apolld to perform the nuptial rites, was there treacherouſly fin da e 
Ay Paris. She was afterwards ſacrificed at the tomb of Achilles | +: OO 
Zee before, 1. 256, note, | alty, 

pg Rent garment. ] Rending the. kmments, im token of 3 
grief, was very antient. 9 

263. Been exlinũt. 1 1. e. If he had ded. a 269. 

——— At another-time, &c. ] ih e. Before N ad to (a Priam ir 

 Mto: Greece, in order to raviſh Helen from her huſband Menelais, ſuccour 
Had this been the caſe, Priam would have been borne to the grere 270. 
Ay his ſons, and his funeral jolemnizeg by the public lamentation | repreſen 
Ehis daughters. | 1 
26 Daring ſhips.) Sd. called, From the daring deſign they unte! 
were employed in; the execution of which occaſioned the [Trojan l. 
war, and the deſtruction of the country by the Greeks. 3 

267 What therefore, &c.] The poet, here, applies this in- 2 

dance of old king Priam to his main argument againſt wiſhing 1s. WW * ro 
WH 5 to olckage, ſeeing with how many forrows 1t ay be accompa-· | 5 
mM 55 
1 Ile falling. See Virg. Ey. i tit, I. 1. By Aſai is here Wh 
meant the leſſer Aſia, containing the Greater and ele E n 
| een. of Slant, 85 


* 


* 
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To utter the firſt wailings, and Polyxena with a rent 
. garment, _ „ 
Had he been extinct at another time, in which Paris 
Had not begun to build the daring ſhips. 
What therefore did long life advantage him? he 
ſaw all things V 
Overturn'd, and Aſia falling by fire and ſword. 
Then, a trembling ſoldier, the diadem being laid 
aſide, he bore arms, ee ee, 
And fell before the altar of Jove, as an old ox, 
Who, to the maſter's knife, offers his lean and mi- 
ſerable | | 
Neck, now diſgraced by the ungrateful plough. 270 
* that was the exit of a man: but his fierce 
wife, Woo 
Who outlived him, bark*d with a canine jaw. _ 
W | haſten to our own, and paſs by the king of Pontus, 


267. Trembling ſoldier.) Priam, now trembling, and almoſt | 
worn out by age. pa jo cel oft | 33 
1 Diadem laid afide.) Having laid aſide all enſigns of roy- 

—— Bore arms.) In defence of his country. See En. ii, 
| $07—558. where theſe parts of Priam's hiſtory are deſcribdt. 
269 Fell before the altar.) Of Jupiter Herceus, \ erected by 

Priam in an open court belonging to the palace: hither he fled for 
ſuccour and protection, but was ſlain by Pyrrhus. An. it 501—2. 
270. Ungrateful plough.) Proſopopeia.— The plough is here 
| repreſented as ungrateful as forgetting the labours of the old 
worn. out ox, and deſpiſing him as now uſeleſs. Some underſtand 
PE ooo oo OW |» 
271. Exit of a man.] He died, however, like a man, this 

Vas not the caſe of his wife. 8 e ere APs 

— Perce wife, Qc.] i. e. Hecuba, wife of Priam, who, 

| alter the facking of Troy, railed ſo againſt tlie Greeks, that fhe ia 

1 kigned to haye been turned into a bitch. Ovid. Met. Lib. xni. I. 
273. To our own, ] To mention inſtances and examples 
= ng our own people: e | | 

=, — The ling of Pontus.] Mithridates, who maintained a 
= 22g war with the Romans, but was at laſt routed by Pompey. 
g He would have ſhortened his days by poiſon, but had ſo fortiſied 
himſelf by an antidote, invented by him, and which ſtill bears his 
dame, that none would operate upon him. . 5 


* | ws | r X. 
zee JUVENALIS SATIRE. sar. R ij 
' | 1 
Et Crœſum, quem vox juſti facunda Solonis 7 
Reſpicere ad longæ juſſit ſpatia ultima vitæ. 275 le. 
Exilium & carcer, Minturnarumque paludes, Baniſhme 
Et mendicatus vita Carthagine panis, and bre 
Hinc cauſas habyere. Quid illo cive tuliſſet | Hence | 
Natura in terris, quid Roma beatius unquam, Nature « 
Si ciroumducto captivorum agmine, & omni ade ha 
Bellorum pompa animam exhalaffet opimam, lf, the 
Cum de Teutonico vellet deſcendere curru ? 
Provida Pompeia dederat Campania febres 
Optandas; ſed multæ urbes, & publica vota When! 
Vicerunt : igitur fortuna ipſus, & urbis 28 8 rovid 
gervatum victo caput abſtulit. Hoc ctuciatu To be 


274. Craſus, 2m, c.] Crœſus was the laſt king of Ly 
dia, fo rich, that Crœſi dixitiæ was a proverbial faying. He aſked 
Solon (one of the wil? men of Greece, and lawgiyer of the Athe- 
nians) who was the happieſt man? — The philoſopher told him 
no man could be {aid to be happy before death.“ — This, after- 
wards, Creeſus found to be true; for, being taken priſoner by Cy- 
rus, and ordered to be burned, he cried out “ Solon! © Solon! 
Salon!””-—Cyrus aſked the reaſon of this, and was told what $0 
Jon had ſaid ; whereupon, conſidering it might be his own caſe, he 
{pared his life, and treated him with much re pect. Reſpicere 
to conſider - mind - regade . 
276. Marſhes of Minturne, Sc.] Caius Marius being over- 
come in the civil war by Sylla, was forced to ſkulk in the marſhes 
of Minturnæ, a city by the river Liris, where he was found, taken, 


and impriſoned ; he then eſcaped into Africa, where he hvedin 2 i; 
exile, and begged his bread in the ſtreets of Carthage, which had whil 
deen conquered by the Romans. A 2 
278. Hence had ther cauſes.) All theſe misfortunes were ouing 2 

| 16 Marius'living lo long—be died in the foury-righth yea of ks I et 
3 7 han that citizen.) ir e. Than Marins. | | flig] 
280. Jf—when, Sc.] If when, in his triumph after cov- * 
qucring the Cimbri, he had numbers of captives led around his tri- 
umphal car, and amidſt all the pomp and glory of victory, he had 45 
breathed out his mighty ſoul, as he deſcended, after the triumph 2 
was over, from his chariot, he had been the happieſt man in na- 7 5 
VVV 
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Ind Crcſus, whom the eloquent voice of juſt Solon 
Commanded to look at the laſt period of a long 
fe. [ Minturnæ, 276 
Baniſhment and a priſon, and the marſhes of 
And bread begged in conquer'd Carthage, [had 
| Hetice had their cauſes—what, than that citizen 
Nature on the earth, or Rome ever borne, more 
happy, 1 | 


If, the troop of eaptives being led around, and in 
all 


| [great ſoul; 281 
The pomp of wars, he had breathed forth his 
When he would deſcend from the Teutonic chariot? 
Provident Campania had given Fompey fevers 
To be wiſhed for; but many cities and public vows 
Overcame them: therefore his own ne. and 
that of the cit , [[ [this torment, 286 


Took off his preſerved head from him cunquered: 


ture, or that Rome ever bred, and have eſcaped the miſeries 
vhich afterwards befel him. MY ee ie Sr 
282. Teutonic chariot.) The Teutones were a people bordering 
on the Cimbri, conquered by Marius-—the chariot in which Marius 
tode in his triumph over theſe people, is therefore called Teu · 
tonic, as uſed on that occaſion. 
283. Provident Campania.) When firſt Pompey engaged in 
the civil war againſt Cæſar, he had a violent fever at Naples, and 
another at Capua, of which he was like to have died: theſe ſeem to 
have been 1 againk che miſeries which afterwards befel bim. 
284. 70 
while be was great and happy. 


285. Overcame them.] The united wiſhes and prayers of fo 


fnany cities and people, for his recovery, prevailed againſt the ef- 
feds of his fickneſs, and ſaved his lifes 
A own fortunes] Which reſerved him to be lain in his 
flight to Egypt, after his defeat by Cæſar. | | 


That of thecity.) Doomed to fall under the dominion 


Pompey's enemy, after ſuffering ſo much by a civil war. 


286, Took of, Sc.] That life which had been preſerved in a 


dangerous ſickneſs (ſee note on 1. 285.) was deſtroyed after his 
defeat, and his head ſevered from his body by Achillas and Sal- 


Nus, ſent for that purpoſe from Ptolemy, who intended it as a pre- 


nt to Cæſar. 


Of Pompty's death, See Ant. Univ. Hiſt. vol Ali. P. 217. 


| 


be wiſbed for.] In order to take him out of life, 
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lady, che daughter of Lucretius, rates of the city, ay vil of 
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Lentulus, hae, poena caruit, e Cethegus 


Integer, & jacuit Catilina cadavere toto. the 
Formam optat modico pueris, majore puellis Entire; 
Murmure, cum Veneris fanum videt anxia mater, With 
Uſque ad delicias votorum : cur tamen, inquit, de 
Corripias ? pulchri gaudet Latona Diana. For her 
Sed vetat optari faciem Lucretia, qualem Even te 
Ipſa habuit. Cuperet Rutilæ Virginia gibbum Should 
Accipere, atque ſuam Rutilz dare. Filius autem But L 
Corporis egregii, miſeros, trepidoſque parentes296 As {he 
Semper habet.R a Ra EST ADEO. CONCORDIA FORME ©: b 
9 — PUDICITLE | ſanctos licet horida mores And | 
Tradiderit domus, ac veteres imitata Sabinas: a Kemeé 
= 
-287. Lentulue—Cethegus. 1 Theſe were in the 8 with Pare! 
Catiline, and being put into priſon, by order of Cicero, then con- AND 
ſul, were ſtrangled, fo that their bodies were not diſmembered. £7 
288. Cala, Se.] The famous confpirator, whoſe deſipns Hay 
were detected and fruſtrated by Cicero, died in battle, without One 
the loſs of an any part of his body. See Salluſt. All theſe died 
young men, thus were taken away from the miſeries which Tare 
thoſe meet with who live to old age. . Tare 
289. Moderate murmur.) The word murmur, here, implies fathe 
chat ſort of muttering which they uſed at their prayers to the gods; of | 
this was louder and more diſtin&, on ſome occaſions than on others, chan 
according to the degree of ſervency 1 in the ſuppliant. Comp, Perl, - 
Sat. ii. 6—8. whe 
— Anxious mother, 2 ] The poet here repreſents another Ap 
popular folly, in ſuppoſing a mother anxious for having handſome run 
children, and praying for this at the ſhrine of Venus, the fabled 
god de ſs of beauty. yet 
291. Even to the delight, Se. ] 80 that the higheſt and fondeſ de 
of them might be gratified, and the delight of their accompliſt- he 
ment be equal to that which ſhe felt in making them. | fo 
292. Blame me?! A queſtion ſappoſed from the mother to the 
poet, on his finding! fault v ith her for what ſhe did. | — 
— Latona rejoices, &r, | She defends what the does by quot- 1 


ing an example.—Latona, daughter of Cans, one of the Titans, 
bore, to Jupiter, Apollo and Diana at the ſamebirth, 
293. Lucretia forbids, &c.] The poet anſwers the example 
4 for aſking beautiful children, by the inſtance of Lucretia, 
-whoſe beauty proved her undoing. She was a beautiful Roman 


US 
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Thispuniſhment Lentulus was free from; and Ce- 
r £ 
Entire, and Catiline lay with his whole carcaſe. 
With moderate murmur, the anxious mother 
deſires beruty { ſees the temple of Venus, 29a 


For her boys—with greater for her girls, when ſhe 


Even to the delight of her wiſhes. Yet, why, ſays ſhe, 
Should you blame me? Latona rejoices in fair Diana. 
But Lucretia forbids a face to be wiſhed for, ſuch 
As ſhe had. Virginia would defire to accept the 
\- hump of Ruta, 292 
And gtve her (ſhape) to Rutila. But a fon, with a 
Remarkable perſon, always has miſerablg and 
trembling | 8 

Parents So RARE 18 THE AGREEMENT OF BEAUTY 
AND CHASTITY !—Tho' the homely houſe chaſte 
morals ſhould $2 | RY 
Have tranſmitted, and imitated the old Sabines“ 


Tarquinius Collatinus, raviſhed by Sextus Tarquinius, Jon of 
Tarquinius Superbus, which ſhe ſo reſented, that ſhe ſent for her 


father and huſband, and ſtabbed herſelf before them. The people 


of Rome, on this, roſe in arms, expelied the Tarquins, and 
changed the monarchy to a commonwealth. PET Lbs 
294. Virginia.] A Roman virgin exceedingly beautiful 


hom her own father, to prevent her being expoſed to the luſt af 


Appius, one of the Decemviri, ſtabbed in the middle of the fo- 
294—5. Rutila.] An ugly deformed old woman, above ſe- 
yenty-ſeven years old, as Pliny ſays, was in no danger of ſuch a 


| death, and therefore happier in her deformity than Virginia in 
ber beauty; ſo that the latter might gladly have changed her perſon 
| for that of Wien e | | 


295. Bat a fon, Oc. i. e. A ſon with an accompliſhed and 
beautiful perſon, makes his parents unhappy, and keeps them in per- 


petual fear, ſo very rarely do beauty and modeſty meet together. 


295. Perſon.] The word corporis, which literally ſigniſies 
the body, is here ufed for the whole perſon of the man, per ſynec. 
298. Homely honſe,, &c.\) i. e. Though the plain family, rough 


and honeſt, ſnould have furniſhed him with the beſt morals, and 
, brought him up in all the plain and virtuous ſimplicity of the old 


4 " 


Prætereà, caſtum ingenium, vultumque modeſtozoo Ml Beſide: * 
Sanguine ferventem-tribuat natura benigns , 


Larga manu: (quid enim puero conferre pateſt ply With en 
Cuſtode, & curà Natufa potentibr omni ?) With a 


Non licet eſſe viros: nam prodiga corruptoris 


Improbitas ipſos audet tentare parente 30g all 
Tanta in muneribus fiducia. Nullus ephebum They m 
Deformem ſzva caſtravit in arce tyrannus : Of a ec 
Nec prætextatum rapuit Nero lofipidem, vel ¶ tem. ſel 
Strumoſum, atque utero pariter, gibboque tumen. So grea 
I nunc, & juvenis ſpecie lætare tui, quem 310 Caltrati 
Majora expeckant diſcriming, fiet adulter Nor dic 
Pablicus, & pœnas metuet, quaſcunque maritus 8 
Exigit iratus: nec erit felicior aſtro [tem With e 
Martis, ut in laqueos nunquam incidat: exigit au- G0 no- 
Interdum ille dolor plus, quam lex ulla dolori 315 m 
S tbines—tranſmitting modeſty and chaſtity by their own examples Adulte 
"lo. | DFT EB 7 ; "Ml 
300. Glowing, &c.] Eaſily bluſhibg atevery ſpecies of indecency, Huſba 
303. More pow'rful, Sc. ] i. ei Who is more powerful than all Of M: 

out ward reſtraiats. q. d. Natural good diſpoſitions are more pow- { 
eriul preſervatives againſt vice, than all the watchfulneſs and care 3 
of guardians and parens. . / That 

304. Muſt not be men.) If they are to eſcape © the pollutions | 

chat are in the world through Juſt,” they muſt die young, and 309. 
not live to be men. | = F from a 
fie frodigal improbity, Sc.] The offers of thoſe, who moſus 
would corrupt their chaſtity, und who think no prodigality too — 
great to ſeduce youth, will even attempt to Eurrupt the parents 310 
themſelves, by bribing them at any price, over to their fide. Such |. 289 
is their extravagant wickedneſs, _ J 311 
206, Confidence in bribes.) So thoroughly perſuaded are they dange 
that a bribe will carry their point © | . menti 
No tyrant, &c. | The poet ſhews another danger ariſing — 
from beauty, namely, that of being taken into the palaces of princes nen, 
and great men, where they were kept for unnatural purpoſes, fering 
and caſtrated, in order to make their yoices like thoſe of women ; 31 
no this might be the conſequuenee of being handfome, but no to be 
deformed and ugly youth was ever ſerved fo. See Sat vi. 368— 72. ſigni 
298. .Nera raviſbd, &c.] Alludi ng to th2 horrid amours of m ar 
Nero with Sporus, whom he dreff2d in woman's apparel, nd is well 


12.9 t have muried. See Sat. 1. 00, noſe. 


bim I, an enraged huſbands 
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Beſide, a chaſte diſpoſition, and a countenance glow- 
in OO 
With modeſt blood, let bounteous nature give him 
With a kind hand (for what more upon a boy, can 
Nature, more pow'rful than a guardian, and than 
all care, beſtow) 
They mult not be men; for the prodigal improbity 
Of a eorrupter, dares to tempt the parents them- 
Ives : | 305 
$ great is confidence in bribes. No tyrant ever 
Caſtrated a deform'd youth in his cruel palace: 
Nor did Nero raviſh a noble youth elub- footed, or 
one [hump. 
With a wen, and ſwelling equallly in his belly and 


eat, X. 


o now, and delight in the beauty of your young 


man, [public 311 
Whom greater dangers await. He will become a 


Adulterer; and with fear whatſoever puniſhment an 

- angry I: 
Huſband exaQts : nor will he be happier than the 
Of Mars, that he ſhould never fall into ſnares, but; 
ſometimes 


That pain exaQs more than any law to pain > 31 5 


309. A wwen.] Struma ſigniſies a felling, or wen, ariſing 
from a ſcorphulous habit, like what we call the king s evil. Stru- 
moſus, one that has this diſoxder. 
— Seellng, Sc.] i. e. Pot-bellied and hump backed. 

310. Go now, &c.] An ironical apoſtrophe to the mother (ee 
|. 289—91.) who is wiſhing for beautiful children. 
311, Greater dangers, c.! The older he grows, the more 
dangers will he be expoſed to, even greater than ome already 
mentioned, 
— He will become, &c.] He will intrigue with mat tied wo- 
nen, and, on detection by the huſbands, be expoled to all the ſuf⸗ 
ferings which their rage and jealouſy may inflict 

313. Happier than the Aar, &c.] As all defliny was RY 
to be governed by the lars, ſo the word ſtar (per metonym.) may 
lignify deſtiny.— Will he hare better luck than Mars, who, when 
in amour with Venus, was ſurprizeck by her huſband Vulcan, who 
ks them with a net, and expoſed them to the fight of all the 
00s 


315. That pain.) Which an adulterer may have infliced on ; 
9 
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Conceſſit, necat hic ferro, ſecat ille cruentis 
Verberibus, quoſdam mcechos & mugilis intrat. 
Sed tuus Endymion dilectæ fiet adulter 

Matronæ: mox cùm dederit Servilia nummos, 
Fiet & illius, quam non amat: exuet omnem 320 
Corporis ornatum : quid enim ulla negaverit udis 
Inguinibus, five eſt hæc Hippia, five Catulla? 
Deterior totos habet illic foemina mores, 

Sed caito quid forma nocet ? quid profuit olim 
 Hippolyto grave propoſitum ! quid Bellerophonti! 


315. Than any law, &c.] i. e. The pain which the gallant may 
ſuffer from the huſband may poſhbly exceed any that the law would 
inflict, or has allowed, for ſuch an offence. | 

316. With a ſword.) Ferrum means any tool or weapon made 
with iron.—There ſeems here to be an imitation of Hor. Lib, i, 
Sat. ii. I. 40—46. IS; 5 

316-17. With bloody ſcourges.] i. e. Moſt barbarouſly flogs 
the gallant with ſcourges, the blood following the ſtrokes 
%%%» 70 Ille flagellis 5 
9 Ad mortem cæſus. Hos. ubi ſupr. 
317. The mullet, &c.] This was a puniſhment ſometimes in, 
flicted on adulterers, when caught in the fact, and muſt be attended 
with the moſt excruciating pain. It was done by thruſting the 
fiſh up the fundament, and then drawing it out, with the fins laying 
hold of and tearing the part. . 

318. But your Endymion. ] Another ironical apoſtrophe to the 
mother.-..-Qee before;/ note on $3100 Fs. 

Endymion was a ſhepherd, fabled to have been fallen in love 
with by Cynthia, or the moon, who, that ſhe might kiſs him, laid 
him aſleep on Mount Latmus, in Caria, near the coaſt of the 
Archipelago. la 


— 


1 


The poet uſes the name Endymion, here, in deriſion of the 


mother, whom he ſuppoſes to be ſo fond of her ſon, and ſo pleaſed 
with his beauty, as to think him as handſome, at leaſt, as Endy- 
mion himſelf, and as likely to excite the love of ſome favourite lady 
as Endymion was to excite the love of Cynthis, and who will 
think to bare him all to herſelf, —No, ſays the poet, this will 


only laſt ti fome Jucrative temptation comes in his way, and 


then he will be as bid as others, and juſt as proffigate for 


319. Wien Servilia, c.] This name may. here be put for any 


lewd and profligate adultreſs, who hired lovers for her plea- 
ſures. There may probably be an alluſion to Servilia, the mo- 
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Has granted. One kills with a ſword, another cuts 
_ with bloody 

geourges, and ſome adulterers the mullet enters. . 
But your Endymion will become the adulterer of 
ſome beloved | [money 
Matron : preſently when Servilia ſhall give him 
He will become hers too whom he loves not: ſhe 
will put off — 420 


Every ornament of her body: for what will any 
- woman deny to 


Thoſe ſhe likes, whether ſhe be Hippla or Catulla? 


There a bad woman has her whole manners. 
But how does beauty hurt the chaſte? what, once 


on a time, did [lerophon? 325 
A ſolemn relolution benefit Hippolytus? what Bel- 


ther of Brutus, and liter of Cato, with whom Czfar lived i in illicit 
commerce. 


When ſuch a one pays him well, however he may diſlike her per- 
ſn, he will be at her ſervice. 
320. Put of, & c.] She will ſtrip herſelf of all her jewels and 


ſnery, part with every thing that's valuable, to ſupply the means of 
rewarding . her lover. 


322. Hippia.] A prodigal àdultreſs. 
—— Catulla.) A poor harlot. 

q. d. However different in their circumſtances, they will all 
meet in this point; viz. to ſpare nothing where a lover is in 
queſtion. 

323. There a bad woman. .] On that one principle of ſelf: gratis: 
con ſhe forms all her conduct there ſhe ſhews herſelf kind, ge- 


ewus, and liberal, however worſe in general than others. 


324. Horb does beauty, Ge. ] Granting that beauty may be per- 
nicious, in inſtances like thoſe above mentionad, yet BOW can it 
ure the chaſte and virtuous ? | 
$25. A ſolemn reſolution, &c.] This was the folemn raloles of 

Hippolytus, to refuſe the love of hisg{tep-mcther Phædra, who, for 

this, accuſed him of tempting her to inceſt. He fled away in a 
Chariot by the ea-fide, but the horſes taking fright at the ſea-calves 


lying on the ſhore, overturned the chariot, and killed bim. 


Baller pon fl Sthenobcea (the wife of Pœtus, king of : 
5 2 | 
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Erubuit nempe hæc, ceu faſtidita repulsà: 
Nec Sthenobœ a minus quam Creſſa excanduit, & ſe 
Concuſſère ambæ. Mulier ſæviſſima tunc eſt, 


Cum ſtimulos odio pudor admovet. Elige quidnam 2" 
Suadendum eſſe putes, cui nubere Cæſaris uxor 330 Wi Vexed 
Deſtinat: optimus hic, & formoſiſſimus idem When 
Gentis patriciæ rapitur miſer extinguendus You th 
Meſſalinæ oculis: dudum ſedet illa parato de 
Flammeolo; Tyriuſque palam genialis in hortis To ma 
Sternitur, & ritu decies centena dabuntur 33; Of a p 
Antiquo: veniet cum ſignatoribus auſpex. de 
Vale 5 y the 
the Argives) falling in love with him, he refuſed her; at which Bridal- 
ſhe was fo incenſed, that ſhe accuſed him to her huſband: this ſti 
forced him upon deſperate adventures, which he overcame, In the 
Sthenobcea, hearing of his ſucceſs, killed herſelf. Fx . 
326. This redden'd, &c.] Phædra reddened with anger and ALE: 
reſentment, as thinking herſelf deſpiſed. 
327. Sthenobeaa, &c.] See note on l. 327. 329. 
—— The Cretan.] Phædra was the daughter of Minos, king conſidere 
A V «Bp 330. 
—— Both.] Phædta and Sthenobœa. Foy man, wh 
328. Vexed themſelves. ] Concuſlere—The verb concutio, lite- him put 
rally ſignifies to ſhake, jog, or ſtir; and, when applied to the mind; the abſer 
to trouble, vex, or diſquiet. Here it intimates, that theſe women no farthe 
ſhook, or ſtirred themſelves, into a fis of rage and vexation. It 3%. 
| ſeems to be uſed metaphorically, from the cuſtom of the wreſtlers ſo as to 
and boxers of the theatre, who, before they engaged, gave them- — 
ſelves blows on the breaſt, or ſides, to excite anger and fury. Thus waiting! 
the lion is ſaid to ſhake his name, and laſh himſelf with his tail, 333— 
when he would be furious. 3 Cn, the cerer 
M. cruel, &c.] A woman is then moſt ſavage and re- 334- 
lentleſs, when, on being diſappointed, the fear of ſhame adds fpurs | fear or {| 
to her teſentment, and her paſſion of love is changed to hatred. mony— 
© Bos Cen; / Ho ETTTSEoRS | bed was 
Virgil repreſents Juno, as ſtirred up to her relentleſs hatred to, cullan g; 
Fneas, and the Trojans, from ſeveral motives; among the reli 335. 
from the contempt which had been ſhewn her by Paris, in his judg cording 
ment againſt her at Mount Ida. | | ſum of c 
Necdum etiam cauſz irarum, ſævique dolores, ſuppoſed 
Exciderant animo, manet alta mente repòſtum of matri 
Jadicium Paridis, ſpretæque injuria forme, _ 336. 
Kc. &c. 5 n. i. 29, 30, 3]. attended 
| the anti 


See alſo Ain, v. 5—7. 
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Truly this redden'd as if ſcorned by a repulſe: 

Nor was Sthenobcea leis on fire than the Cretan, 
and both 

yexed themſelves. A woman is then the moſt cruel 

When ſhame adds goads to hatred. Chuſe what 


ger. X. 


To marry: this the beſt and moſt beautiful too 
Of a patrician family, is hurried, a wretch, to be 
deſtroy*d pared 


the eyes of Meflalina: long ſhe fits in her pre- 
Bridal-veil, and openly the Tyrian marriage-bed 18 
ſtrowed | given by antient 335 


329. Chuſe, c.] i. e. Think it over, and determine, all things 
conlidered, what advice you would give. 

330. 75 him whom, &c.] Silius is meant here, a noble Ro- 
man, whom the empreſs Meſſalina ſo doated upon, that ſhe made 


the abſence of her huſband, the emperor Claudius, who was gone 
0 farther than Oſtia, a city near the mouth of the Tiber. 

333. By theeyes, &c.] By her having fixed her eyes upon him, 

as to become enamoured with him. 

—— Long ſbe fits, &c.] The time ſeems long to her, while 
waiting for Silius. 

3334. Prepared 1 veil. ) Which ſhe had prepared for 
the ceremony. 

334. Openly, &c.] She tranſadts the matter openiy, without 
| fear or ſhame; accordingly ſhe omits nothing of the marriage cere- 
mony—ſhe put on the flame-coloured marriage-veil—the conjugal, 


cullan gardens, a place of public reſort. See note on J. 338. 
335, Ten times an hundred.) She had her portion ready, ac- 


ſum of one thouſand ſeſtertia. See Sat. 1 i. I. 100, note. This was 


ſuppoſed to be given to the huſband, in conſideration of che burdens 
of matrimon 


336. Soot "pq fegners, Kc. The ſoothſayer, who always 
attended on ſuch occaſions. Valer. Lib, ji. ſays, that among 
5 antients, nothing of conſeg tence Was undertaken, either in 


You think to be adviſed, to him whom Cæſar's wife 
deſtines 330 


In the gardens, and ten times an hundred will be 
Rite: the ſoothſayer, with the Ngpers, will come. 


tim put away his wife Julia Syllana, and reſolved to marry him in- 


bed was ſumptuouſly adorned with purple, and prepared in the Lu- 


cording to antient cuſtom. On this inſtance it amounted to the vaſt 


_ 
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Hæc tu ſecreta, & pauciscommiſſa putabas ? 
Non niſi legitimè vult nubere. Quid placeat, dic: 
Ni parere velis, pereundum eſt antè lucernas: 339 
Si ſcelus admittas, dabitur mora parvula, dum reg 
Nota urbi & populo, contingat principis aures: 
Dedecus ille domũs ſciet ultimus. Interea tu 
Obſequere imperio, ſi tanti eſt vita dierum 
Paucorum, quicquid melivs, leviuſque putiris. 344 
Præbenda eſt gladio pulchra hæc & candida cervix. 
Nil ergo optabunt homines? fi conſilium vis, 
Permittes ipſis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, doo | as fit utile meferis. 


private or public, without conſulting the auſpices—hence a ſooth. 
fayer attended on marriages. Auſpex—quaſt aviſpex—becauſe 
| they divined from the flight and other actions of birds. 

The ſignatores were a fort of public notaries, who wrote and 
atteſted wills, deeds, marriage ſettlements, &c. Theſe alſo werz 
prefent; for, before the marriage, they w rote down in tables (a- 
bulis) by way of record, the form of the contract, to which they, 
With the vitgeſfes, let their ſeals. 

337. Tlicſe things ſecret, &c.] That ſhe does things privately, 
ſo that only a few cheſen ſecret friends ſhould know them? by aq 
means. 

339. Unis l ] She determines | to marry publicly, 
with al the uſual forms and ceremouies; and this, ſays Tacitus, 
in the face f the ſenate, of the equeſtrian order, and of the 
whole people and ſoldiery. See Ant. Univ. Hiſt. yol xiv. p. 
344, note I. 

Fay, wo like vau? Quid placeat—what i it may pleaſe 
you to do. Say, vilivs, which part will you take in ſuch a fitua- 
tion what do you think beſt to do, under ſo fatal a dilemma ? Fl 

339. Ulefs, &c.] If you refuſe this korrid woman's offc5 
ſhe will have yau murdered before night. 

340. If yeacommit the ere. ] Of marrying ! the wife ot another, 
ther. 

＋I lille delay, &.] You will probably We for a of days: 
the public rumour will reach the prince's ears, though later than 
the ears of others, as he will probably be the laſt who hears of the 
diſkonour done to his family, few, perhaps, daring to break ſuch 4 
thing to him. 

343. T he command. Of Meſſalina. 

ra the 1165 ie 4 a few days, &c. ] If ho think that living 5 
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Do you think theſe things ſecret, and commiited to 

a few? [you? 
the will not marry unleſs awfolly. Say—what ke 
Unleſs you will obey, you mult periſh before candle- 


light. [till the thing, 340 
f you commit the crime, a little delay will be given, 


Known to the city and to the people, reaches the 
prince's ears [the mean white 


(He will laſt know the diſgrace of his houfe). In 


Do thou obey the command: if the life of a few 


days 18 {and eaſieſt, 
Of ſuch conſequence ; whatever you may think beſt 


This fair and white nk is to de yielded to the 
{word. 345 


Shall men therefore with for nothing? If you 
will have advice, 


Permit the gods themſelves to conſider what 
May fait us, and be uſe ful to to our We urs. 


few days more or leſs is of ſo much conſequence, that you will 
ſooner commit a crime of ſuch magnitude to gain a ſhort reſpite, 
than riſque an earlier death, by ayoiding the corumiſfion of it, then 
to be ſure you muſt obey; but whichever way you determine 

345. Neck, Sc.] This beautiful perſon of yours will be ſacri- 
6 to Meſſalina's reſentment, if you don't comply, or 
to the emperor's, if you do. However, the marriage took p. ace, 
and they pleaſed themſelves in all feſtivity that day and nigar; af- 
terwards Silius was ſeized, by the emperor” command, and put to 
death—thus exhibiting a ſtriking example of the fad c: ances | 
which often attend being remarkable for beauty, Meſſalina, ſoon 
after was killed in the gardens of Lucullus, whither ſhe had re- 


tired. See Univ. Ant. Hiſt. vol. xiv. p. 348—9, 


346, Shall men therefore, c.] If all you fay be conſidered, 
the conſequence ſeems to be, that it is wrong to with, or prays for 
any thing. 

Have advice.) If you will be adviſed what is beſt to dg, 
Lanſwer — 
347- Permit the gods, c.] Leave all to the gods; they know 


what is beſt for us, and what is moſt ſuitable to our enen 
and ituations, | 


312 JUVENALIS SATIRE. 


DAT, NX. 


Nam pro jucundis aptiffima quzque dabunt Di. 


Carior eſt illis homo. quam , ibi: nos animorum 350 


Impulſu, & cæcà magnaque cupidine duGti, 
Conjugium petimus, partumque uxoris: at illis 
Notum, qui pueri, qualiſque futura ſit uxor. 

Ut tamen & poſcas aliquid, voveaſque lacellis 
Exta, & candiduli divina tomacula porci; 355 
Orandum e/?, ut /i t mens ſana in corpore ſan. 
Fortem poſce animum, & mortis terrore carentem; 
Qui ſpatium vitæ extremum inter munera ponat 


349. II head of fleaſant things, c. They can, though we 


cannot, foreſee a. conſequences which will arife, and therefore, 
inſtead of beſtowing what may be pleaſing, they will give what is 
moſt proper, moſt ſuitable, and beſt adapted to our welfare; and 
this, becauſe mortals are dearer to them than we are to ourſelves, 


Ccmp. 1 Pet. v. 7. 


349 — 50. By the inzpulſe, &c.] We are impelled to with for 


things, merely from the ſtrong delire we have to poſſeſs them; and 
do not reſlect, as we ought, on the blindneſs of our minds, which 


cannot ſee farther than the preſent things, and therefore are led to 


judge amiſs of what may be for our good in the end. 
352. Wedlech, and tringing forth, &c.] We pray for a wiſe, 


and that that wife may bring forth children; but the gods only can 


foreſee how either the wife or children may turn out, conſequently, 
whether the gratification of our wiſhes may be for our happineſs. 
354. A. ſomething. ] In the former part of this fine paſſage, 
the poet fi <eaks of leaving all to the gods, in ſuch an abſolute and 
varelerved manner, as be ge to exclude the exerciſe of prayer; 


as to outward things, ſuch as power, riches, beauty, and the ſike, 


he certain! y does, in aſmuch as theſe matters ought to be left entirely 
to Providence, we not being able to judge about them; and, indeed, 
as he has ſhewn throughovt the preceding part of the Satire, the 
having theſe things may prove ruinous and deſtructive, therefore 


are not. rare ſubie&s either of deſire or prayer: but now the poet 


finely news, that there arc ſubjects of prayer, which are not only 


defirable, but to be pe titioned for, as conducive to our real good 


| and haypin fs. 

V.w in chatct:.] Sacellum fignifies a chipel, a little 
tem ple, or perhaps any place conſecrated to divine worſhip. Here 
it may ſig: fy the ſacred ſhrines of their gods, before which they 
offered their vos, 33 and ſacrifices, 
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For inſtead of pleaſant things, the gods will give 
Whatever are fitteſt. Z [the 350 
Man is dearer to them, than to himſelf: we, led by 
[Impulſe of our minds, and, by a blind, and great 

deſire, but to them 


Aſk wedlock, and the bringing forth of our wife: 


known, what children, and what ſort of a wife ſhe 
may be. | _ | chapels 
| However, that you may aſk ſomething, and vow in 


Entrails, and the divine puddings of a whitiſh 


ſwine, | 355 
Vu muſt pray, that you may have a found mind in a 
found body. 


Aſk a mind, r and without the fear of death; 


Which puts the laſt ſtage of life among the gifts of 


355. Entrails. |] The bowels, or inwards, of animals, which : 


were exacta (unde exta) cut out, and offered in ſacrifice. | 

Divine puddings, &c.] Tomacula, or tomacla, from Gr. 
rw, to cut, were puddings, or ſauſages, made of the liver and 
fleſh of the animal, chopped and mixed together, and were called 
afo farcimina—gut puddings ; and, like our ſauſages, were made 
by ſtuffing a gut taken from the animal with the above ingredients. 
Theſe accompanied the ſacrifices, and were therefore called di- 
vine,” „ 
iii ſtuine.] This was offered to Diana, under the 
name of Lucina, in order to make her propitious to child- bearing 
vomen, as alſo on other occaſions. See Har. Lib. iii. Ode. 
xxii. 6 


356. 4 ou mf pray, &c.] As if the poet had a T by no. 


means object either to ſacrifices or prayers to the gods pro- 


* vided what is aſked be reaſonable and good, we cannot be too 

“ earneſt,” e n 
——A ſornd mind, &c.] q. d. Health of body and mind 1s, 

the firſt of bleſſings here below without a ſound mind we can nei- 


ther judge, determine, or act aright—without bodily health there. 


357. A mind flrong, &c.] Fortitude, by which, unmoved 
and undiſmayed, you can look upon death without terror. 


can be no enjoyment. 


358. The laſt flage, &c.] Ultimum ſpatium, in the charici, | 


/ 


and horſc-racing, ſignified the ſpace between the laſt bound 


or mark, and the goal where the race ended. Hence, by an caly 
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Naturæ, qui ferre queat quoſ cunque labores; 
Neſciat iraſci; cupiat nihil; & potiores 360 
Herculis ærumnas credat, fzvoſgue labores, | 
Et Venere, & ccenis & plumis Sardanapali, 
Monſtro, quod ipſe tibi poſſis dare: Semita certè 
Tyanquillæ per virtutem patet unica vile. 


metaphor, it denotes the latter part of life, when we are near our 
end, and are about to ſiniſh our courſe of life. 
So the apoſtle, 2 Tim. iv. 7. fays—ro * Ter?Mzza— hate 
fin iſned my courſe. 
358—9. Gifts of nature.] The word munus either ſi gnifies a 
ift or a duty of office. If we take munera, here, in the former 
La, we mult underſtand the poet to mean, that true fortitude, fo 


far from fearing death as an evil, looks on it as a a gift or r bleſling of 


nature. So Mr. Dryden— _ 

A ſoul that can ſecurely death defy, 

And count it nature's privilege to die. 

In the other ſenſe, we muſt underſtand the poet to mean, that death 
will be looked upon, by a wiſe and firm mind, as an office, or duty, 
which all are to fulfil, and therefore ta be ſubmitted to as ſuch, not 
with fear and dif may, hut with as much willingneſs and compla- 
 eency as any other duty which nature has laid upon us. 

459- day troubles, &c.] Any wiziortanes, withaut murmufing 
and repining, much leſs ſinking under them. 
| IS: Knows not to be angry. ] Can fo rule the tempers and 
paſſions of the ſoul, as to controul, on all occaſions, thoſe pertur- 
bations which ariſe within, and produce a viulence of anger. 
. Covets nothing.) Being content and ſubmiſſive to the will 
of Providence, deſires nothing but what it has, neither coveting 
what others have, or uneaſy to obtain what we ourſelves have not. 
36. Tae toit of Hercules, &c.} Alluding to what are uſually 
ealled—the twelve labours of Hercules. 


362. Than the lafeivionſueſs, &e.] Such a mind as has been de- 


ſerib: d, eſteems the greateſt ſufferings and labours, even ſuch as 


Hercules underwent, more e ſigible tan all the pleaſures and e en- 
J Iment of ſenſuality. 


fact a ſcene of laſci rĩouſneſs, luxury, and effeminacy, that he fell 


nds the utmoſt contempt in the eyes of his ſubjects, who revolted; 
and he, being overcome, made a pile, ſet it on fire, and buried 


bimſelf, and his moſt valuable moveables, in it: The only ching 
K Ju — des cer did like a man.“ 


„ 


See The laß king of A pris, whole kfe was 


Nature; which can bear any troubles whatſoever; 
Knows not to be angry; covets nothing; and which 
thinks 5 23560 
The toils of Hercules, and his cruel labours, better 
Than the laſciviouſneſs, and luxury, and plumes 
of Sardanapalus. [. he only 


I ſhew what yourſelf may give to yourſelf : Surely 


Path to a quiet life lies open through virtue. 


As the word venere, in this line, is metonymically uſed for 
lewdneſs, or laſciviouſneſs, Venus being the goddeſs of theſe, and 


ceenis for all manner of gluttony and luxury, ſo plumis may here be 


uſed to denote ſoftneſs and effeminacy of dreſs. 

Plumæ, in one ſenſe, is uſed ſometimes to denote plates, ſcales, 
or ſpangles, wrought on the armour or accoutrements of men or 
horſes, one whereof was laid upon another. Garments allo were 
adorned with gold and purple plumage, feather-work. Ainsw. 
See An. xi. l. 770—1. | 


363. What yourſelf may give, &C. ] While others are diſquiet- _ 


ing themſelves, and aſking for the gratification of their fooliſh and 
hurtful deſires, let me tell you the only way to ſolid peace and com- 


fort, and what it is in your own power to beſtow upon yourſelf —T 


mean, and it is moſt certainly true, that there is no other way ta 
happineſs, but in the paths of virtue. Comp. Eecl. xii. 13, 14, 
The heathens thought that every man was the author of his own 
yirtue and wiſdom-—but there were ſome at Rome, at that time, 
who could have taught Juvenal, that—EveRyY GOOD GIFT, AND 
EVERY PERFECT GIFT, is FROM ABOVE, AND COMETH DOWN 
FROM THE FATHER OF LIGHTS, —Comp. Jer. x. 23. | 
For. Lib. i. Epiſt. xviii. I. 111—12, fays— 

Sed ſatis eſt orare Jovem qui donat & aufert, 

Det vitam, det opes, æquum mi animum ipſe parabo. 


Cic. Nat. Deorum, Lib. iii. c. xxxvi. declares it as a general 
opinion, that mankind receive from the gods the outward conveni- 


ences of life virtutem autem nemo unquam acceptam Deo retulit— 
«* but virtue none ever yet ought they received from the Deity.” 


And again—* this is the perſuaſton of ail, that fortune is to be had 


“from the gods, wiſdom from ourſelves.” Again“ who ever 
4 thanked the gods for his being a good man? men pray to Jupiter, 
e not that he would make them jult, temperate, wiſe, but rich and 
« proſperous.” Thus—* they became vain in their imaginations 


e and their fooliſh heart was darkened; profeſſing themſelves to hz 


« wiſe, they became fools,” Rom. i, 21—@ 
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7 


Nullum numen habes, fi ſit prudentia: Ted te 36 5 


Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, cœloque locamus. 


365. You have no deity, Sc.] If men would act prudently and 
wiſely, we ſhould no more hear of good or ill luck, as if the affairs 
af men were left to the diſpoſal of Fortune, or chance, who ma- 
nages them in a way of {port and caprice, independently of any en- 
deavours of their own—ludum iniolentem ludere pertinax. (See 
Hor. Lib. iii. Ode, I. 49—52.). The goddeſs Fortune would no 
longer be a divinity. in the eyes of mortals, if they were. themſelves 
prudent and careful in the. management of themſelves and their af. 
. | 
It is not eaſy to do juſtice to the word numen, in this place, 


by any ſingle one in the Engliſh language; at leaſt L am not ac. 


quainted with any that can at once comprehend all its meanings; 
it includes the will, pleaſure, and determination or decree of a 


- deity power, authority, a divine impulſe — divine protection and 


fvour—influence—aifo a deity, a god;—all this the heathen at- 
tributed to their goddeſs FORTUNE: 

366. Thee cue make a goddeſs, &c.] The antient Greeks and 
Romens made a goddeſs of Fortune, which is in reality, nothing 
more than a ſu ddem aud unexpected event of things from roxs, 


luck, chance, hazard. Theſe the heathen, who knew not Gov, 


deified in the imaginary being FogTune, which they ſubſtituted in 


the: place. of that wiſe, though myſterious, government of the 
World, and all things in it, by Him © whoſe judgments are un- 


ſta:chable, and whote ways are paſt finding out!“ —He has given 


dd man, that * wiſdom which is profitable to dire” (Eccl. x. 10.) | 


in the affairs and concerns. of common life; the due and proper ex- 
orciſe of which is the duty of man towards himfelf. This nęglect- 
ed, leaves him without excuſe, whatever evil may happen; yet, 


under the ſtricteſt excrciſe of human wifdom and prudence, Et us 


remember, that diſappointment may defeat the ends propoſed— this 


ought to awaken our confidence in the $UPREME DISPOSER OF. ALL, 


BY ENTS, Who knows what is belt for us 
; The Ack that ſhould teach us, 
There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
4 Rough-hew them how he will.” | 
1 |  -EIANLET, Ac v. Se. Ut, 
Ihe Greeks had many temples dedicated! to Fortune, under 


wa name of TYXH. Pindar makes her cone of the deſtinies, 


the danghter of Jupiter. Ancus Martius, king of the Romans, firſt 


Built a, tewple at Rome to this deity. Servius Tullus alſo built 
one at the capitol. Afterwards the Romans conſecrated tem- 
pits. to. ker under various titles, as Fortuna libera, redux, pub- 
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You have no deity, O Fortune, if there be pru- 
dence; but | | 365 
Thee we make a goddeſs, and place in heaven. 


ita, equeſtrs, &c. See BrovonToON, Bibl. Hiſt. Sacr. tits 
FORTUNE. 

Horace's deſcription of this zoddeſs, and her great power, 
forms one of the moſt beautiful of his odes. See Lib. i. Ode 
XxXXV. | 

O Diva gratum quz regis Antium, 
Præſens, &c. &c. 
366. Place in heaven.) Give her a place among the gods. 


7 d. As things are, men are foojiſh enough to erect temples to 
ortune, make her a goddeſs, worſhip her as ſuch, and attribute 


all their miſcarriages and troubles, not to their own neglect, folly, 
and miſmanagement, but to the power and influence of this 1 imagi- 
nary deity. 

For the ideas which the Romans entertained about the goddeſs 
Fortune, ſee Sat: iii. I. 39, 40. 

I ſhould obſerve, that ſome copies read 1. 365, 

Nullum numen abeſt, &c. No deity is abſent, &c. | 
As if it were faid, that if there be prudence, that is, if a man acts 
wiſely and prudently, all the gods are preſent with him, not one 
abſents pan If from him; or prudence is all. ſufficient, and no other 
deity can be wanting. But the ſenſe firſt above given, on the read- 


ing—nullum numen habes—appears to be moſt conſonant to the in- 
tention of the two lines taken together. 


I know not how to end my obſervations on this Tenth Satire 


of Juvenal, without calling it the fineſt piece, in point of compo» 
ſition, matter, and ſentiment, which we have derived from heathen. 
antiquity; —TI ſhould call it inimitably fine, had not the late Dr. 


SamvtL Jonxsox's poem, on © Tyz vaniTY OF HUMAN WISHES,” 
ES a copy, of ſuch an original, is rarely to be met 
with. 
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The Poet writes this Satire to Calvinut, to comfort 


him under the loſs of a large ſum of money, with 
⁊ohich he had intruſted one of his friends, and which 
he could not get again. Hence Juvenal takes occa- 


ſion to ſpeak of the villainy of the times—ſhews that 


FD XEMPLO quodcunque malo committitur, pſi 
4 4 Diſplicet authori. Prima eſt hæc ultio, quod 


ſe 


Tudice nemo nocens abſolvitur; improba quamvis 


Bratia fallacis prætoris viceret urnam. 


Quid ſentire putas omnes, Calvine recenti 5 
De ſcelere, & fidei violatæ crimine? Sed nec 


Tam tenuis cenſus tibi contigit, ut mediocris 


Tie 1. With bad examples ] , Every evil deed which tends to 
ſet a bad example to others. R | 


| —=— Diſpleaſes, &c.] Gives him unpleaſant ſenſations. | 
2. Firſt revenge, &c.] The vengeance which firſt ſeizes upon 


him, ariſes from himſelf; his own conſcience will condemn him, 
though he ſhould have no other judge. 5 | 
4. Should overcome the urn, &c.] Vicerit—1. e. ſhould have 

_ defeated the urn's impartial decifion, and bave declared him in- 
nocent.— The prætor, who was the chief judge, had others ap- 


pointed with him as aſſiſtants. The names of theſe were written 
upon little balls, and caſt into an urn by the prætor: after they 


were ſhaken together, he drew out as many as the law required 
for the cauſe; after which the parties, had power to reject ſuch 


as they thought would be partial. The number of thoſe excepted 


againſt were filled up by the prætor's drawing other names out 
of the urn. Then the judges, which were thus appointed, took 
an oth to judge according to lawz but, on many occaſions, 
others were often ſubſtituted by the prætor. The cauſe being 
heard, the prator gave to each of the judges three waxen tables. 


On one was the letter A, to ſignify the acquittal or abſolution 


| the defendant. Op another C, to imply his condemnation. 
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nothing can happen but by the permiſſion of Provis 
 dence—and that wicked' nien carry their own pus 
niſpment with them. 2 


HATEVER | is comm itted with bad exam- 
ple, diſpleaſes even 
The author of it. This is the firſt revenge, that 
himſelf [ wicked 
Being judge, „no guilty perſon is abſolved; althoꝰ the 
Favour of the deceitful prxtor ſhould have over- 
come the urn. recent 5 
What do you ſuppoſe all to think, Calvinus, of the 
Wickedneſs, and crime of violated faith? but neither 
Has fo ſmall an income come to > your ſhare, that the 
burden 


On another N L., for non liquet, ſignified that a farther hearing, 


was neceſſary; which delay of the cauſe was called ampliation. 


Then the judges, being called upon, caſt the billet, expreſhng their 


opinion, into the urn, according to which the prætor pronounced 
ſentence. But if the prætor was a wicked judge, and inclined that 


partiality ſhould get the better of juſtice, he might fo manage mat - 
ters, in all theſe many turns of the buſineſs, that the defendant 


however guilty, might appear to have the urn in his favour. This 

our poet very properly calls—Improba gratia fallacis pretoris. 
5. What do you ſuppoſe, &c.] What, think you, are the opi- 

nions of people in general, of this injuſtice which you lately ſuffered, 


and of the breach of trult 1 in your friend, of which you fo loudly 


complain 8 
| Calvinus. 1 Juvenal's Grand; to whom he addreſſes this 
Satire. And here he comforts him by many conſiderations : firſt, 


that he muſt have all the world on his ſide every boy muſt join 5 


mn him in condemning ſuch a tranſaction. 
. So ſmall an income. | Another comfort is, that his circum- 
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Jacturz te mergat onus: nec rara videmus 

uz pateris ; caſus multis hic cognitus, ac jam 
Tritus, & & medio Fortunæ ductus acervo. 10 
Ponamus nimios gemitus. Flagrantior #quo 
Non debet dolor eſſe viri, nec vulnere major. 
Tu quamvis levium minimam, exiguamque malorum 
Particulam vix ferre potes, ſpumantibus ardens 
Viſceribus, ſacrum tibi quod non reddat amicus 1 
Depoſitum. Stupet hæc, qui jam poſt terga reliquit 
Sexaginta annos, Fonteio Conſule natus! 
An nihil in melius tot rerum proficis uſu? 
Magna quidem, facris que dat præcepta libellis, 
Victrix Fortune Sapientia. Dicimus autem 20 
Hos quoque felices, qui ferre incommoda vitæ, 


3 are ſuch, that ſuch a loſs won't ruin him. Cenſus means a 
man's eſtate, or yearly revenue. 
J. The burden, &c.] A metaphor taken from a ſhip's baking 
by being overloaded. 
8. Rare, &c.] His cafe was not ſingular, but very commonly 
happened to many as well as to Calvinus; he therefore muſt not 
look upon himſelf as a ſufferer beyond others. 
10. Trite:) Common. 
Drawn from the midiſt, &c.] Not taken from the top, of 
ſummit, of that Heap of miſeries which fortune ſtores up for man- 
kind, but from the middle, as it were—not ſo ſmall as not to be 
. felt, nor fo ſevere as to overwhelm you. Fe calls it, Onus medi- 
- oens jacturæ, Il. 7, 8. 355 
11. Too many ſiglis.] Immoderate grief | 
More violent, &c.] A man's concern ſhould never ex. 
Ae the proper bounds. 
12. Than his wound. | Shou'd not tiſe higher than that w kick 
occaſions it requires. Sorrow ſhould be proportioned to ſuffering. hie 
13. Tho' you, &c.] The poct here reproves the impatience and = 


ſery 
and anger of his friend, who, inftcad of apportioning his grief to his I” 
lofs, which was comparit'vely ſmall, accotding to the preceding 5 


maxim (I. 11, 12) thewed a Violence of grief and reſentment on tie 
occaſion, Which beſpake him unable to bear, in any read..re as he Ba 
ought; a light 1 injury or misfortune. * 


| the 

14. Burncas, &c.] Your very bewels on 60 re with rage 5 in⸗ wa 

Cpnation. * de often find the inteſt'nes, ſuch as the heart, liver, N00 
and bowels, or entrails, repreſented as the ſeat of moral feelings. : 


15. Tour Friend, Kc. J The poet cal's the money which Cal- 


III. 


10 


rum 
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Of a moderate loſs ſfould fink you: nor do we ſee 
ure,” | known to many, and now 
Thoſe things which you ſuffer. This misfortune is 


ona and drawn from the midſt of Fortune's heap. 


[what is juſt, 11 
Let us 5 ande too many ſighs. More violent than 


The grief of a man ought” not to be, nor greater 
than his wound. 


Tho! you can hardly bear the leaſt, and ſmall particle 

Of light misfortnnes, burning with fretting . 

Bowels, becauſe your friend may not return to 5 
a facred flhuhas left behind 


Depoſit, does he wonder at theſe things, who or Nu 


His back ſixty years, born when Fonteiuswas conſul? 


Doyou profit nothing for the better by the experience | 


of ſo many thing? Tbocks, 


Wiſdom, indeed, which gives precepts in the ſacred 


Is the great conqueror of Fortune. But we call 20 


Thoſe alſo happy, who, t6 bear the inconveniences wot 


life, 


vinus/ had intruſted his alle friend with, and which he was afraid 


to loſe, a ſacred depolit,. becauſe: delivered to him to keep, under 
the facred confidence of friendſhip. | 


16. Does he wonder, He.]. Does my friend Calvinus, now 
turned of fixty, and eonſequently well 8 with the nature 


of mankind from many you's experience, ſtand aſtoniſned at ſuch 
à common tranſaction as this ? 


17. Funteius. ] L. Fonteius Capito was conſul with C. Vipla- 
nius, in the reign of Nero. 


18. Of. fo. many things ? | Of fo many * of a kind, 


which your knowledge a the world mult have brought to your ob- 


ſerration—has all your experience of men and things been of no 


uſe or profit to yeu ? 


19. Wiſdom, indeed; c.] The volumes of philoſophers, held 
facred by the followers of them, cantain rules for a contempt 'of _ 
fortune and the wiſdom by which they were indited, and which 
they teach, is the great principle which triumphs over the misfor- 


tunes we meet with. 80 Seneca, Epiſt. 98. Valentior omni for- 


tuna eſt animus ſapientis.— The books of mow puitoſophy abound 


in maxims of this kind, bl 
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Nec jactare jugum, vita didicere magiſtra. Nor tc 
Que tam feſta dies, ut ceſſet prodere furem, n 
Perfidiam, fraudes, atque omni ex crimine lucrum Wh 
Quæſitum, & partos gladio vel pyxide nummos? 25 WM Perfid 
RARI Qy1PPE BONI: numero vix ſunt totidem, quot And n 
Thebarum porta, vel divitis oſtia Nil. For 6: 


Nomen, & a nullo poſuit natura metallo. 30 An ag 
8 Ne > RR 
22, Nor to taſs the yole.] A metaphor taken from oxen which Iron : 
are reſtive, and endeavour to get rid of the yoke, by flipging and Founc 
"RR Ron. 7.7. | f 

The poet means, that much may be learned on the ſubje& of SOAR 
- triumphing over fortune from the ſacred volumes of philoſophy ; 5 80 

but thoſe are to be pronounced happy alſo, who, by the experience I 
of life only, have learned to bear, with quietneſs, ſubmiſſion, and nth 
patience, any inconveniences, or misfortunes; which they may _=—_ 
meet Wan. 9 ON OE 2 
5 PA . Levius fit patientia me 
Quicquid corrigere eſt nefas, 2 
: Flos. Lib. i. Ode xxiv. ad fin. - 
| Superanda omnis Fortuna ferendo eſt. Vir, En. v. I. 710. h ” 
See Jer. xxxt. s. 5 5 5 
|, =—— Life being their miſtreſs, c.] Their teacher or inſtructor 355 
Ei. e. who are inſtructed by what they meet with in common life, Fm 
and profit by daily experience. FEY 3 = 
OT, > PT) ——— To know ] oge 
Iehat which before us lies in daily life a hs 
1; Is the prime wiſdom. Moron. ny on 4 

23. What day, &c.] Felta dies, dies, ſigniſies a day ſet apart bo 
for the obſervance of ſome feſtival, on which ſome ſacrifices or reli- vey 


gious rites were performed; a holiday, as we call it. 
\ Feſtus alſo ſignifies happy, jeyful. Perhaps the poet means to 


ſay, what day is ſo happy, as not to produoe ſome miſchief or other? tha: th 
234. Gain ſought, fc.) Every ſort of wickedneſs practiſed for ſ 4 
JJ . Bs: 7 85 Bi 
235. Money gotten. ] Somebody or other murdered for their 

money, either more openly by the ſword, or more ſecretly by poiſon. 2 


— Poiſon.) Pyxis ſignifies a little box; But here, by me- 
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Nor to toſs the yoke have learnt, life being their 
Z 7 Ta thief, 
What day ſo ſolemn, that it can ceaſe to diſcloſe 
Perfidy, frauds, and gain ſought from every crime, 
| And money gotten by the ſword, or by poiſon ? 25 
For GOOD MEN ARE SCARCE : they are hardly as 
many in number, [ rich Nile. 
As the gates of Thebes, or the mauths of the 
An age is now paſling, and worſe ages than the 
r 7 has not 
Iron : for the wickedneſs of which, nature itſelf 
Found a name, nor impoſed it from any metal. 30 
. poiſon, which uſed to be kept in ſuch boxes, by way of con- 
cealment and eaſineſs of conveyance. e 
27. Thebes.) A city of Bœotia, built by Cadmus, the ſon of 
Apenor ; it was called Heptapylos, from having ſeven gates. 


There was another Thebes in Egypt, built by Buſiris, king of 


Egypt, which was called Heliopolis, famous for an hundred gates. 
The firſt is meant here. e e 
— Mouths of the rich Nile.) Which were ſeven. The Nile 
is called rich, becauſe it made Zgypt fruitful by its overflowing, 
thus enriching all the country within its ren. 
28. An age, Oc. ] i. e. The preſent age in which we live, now 
palfing on in the ceurſe of time. The verb ago, when applied to 
age or life, has this ſignification; hence agere vitam, to . 81 
otogefimum agerent annum: if they were eighty years old. C Ic. 
— Worſeages.) The word ſæculum, like ætas, means an 
age; a period of an hundred years. Here the poet would repre- 
ww the age in which he wrote, as worſe than any that had gone 
—_ | 
28—9. The time of iron.] The laſt of the four ages into which 
the world was ſuppoſed to be divided, and which was worſe than 
the three preceding. See Ov. Met. Lib. .. 
29. Nature itſelf, &c.] The wickedneſs of the preſent age is 
ſo great, that nothing in nature can furniſh us with a proper name, 
to call it by. | „„ 


30. / mpoſed, &c. ] Lit. put it q. d. Nor hs any.name been 


affxed to it from any metal. The firſt age of the world was named 
Golden, from its reſembling gold in purity and :f-er this came 
the Silver, the Brazen, the Iron age; but now the age is ſo bad, 
that no metal can furniſh it with a name which can properly dei- 
ſcribe the nature of it. Nomen ponere ſg.ifies to put or affix a 
name —i. e. to name. Nature herſelf can find no metal baſe _ 
nou gh to call it by. 1 1 | . 
| L 2 


ea 
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Nos hominum Divimque fidem clamore ciemus, 2 
Quanto Fzſidium laudat vocalis agent 
Sportula. Dic 1enior bulls digniffime, neſcis, 
uas habeat Veneres aliena pecunia? neſcis, 
Dan tua ſimplicitas riſum vulgo moveat, cum 35 
is. 3 quoquam ne pejeret, & putet ullis 
7 aliguod numen templis, 0 rubenti? ? 
ndam hoc indigenz vivebant more, privs uam 
Since ape Sts diademate falcem * 


- We 7 ole, & af Proh Deb mgue Nümibum "I was 1 
uſual exclamation on atry thing Wo! , or furpriſing, happening 
2 d. We can ſeem much amazed, and ery out aloud againſt the 

vices of> the age — e can call heaven and earth to witgela. our in- 
dignation. 

Joo The vocal. ſportula.] The dele-bakket ; the hope of. ſhare 
ing which- opens the mouths of the people who ſtand by Fæſidius 
while: he is pleading at the bar, and makes them; with loud-ſhouts, 
extol his eloquence: hence the poet calls it vocalis ſportula. See 
an account of the ſportula, Sat. i. I. 9 7 note. Na Sat. . 46. 
Hor Lib. 1. Epiſt. xix. I. 37 

Non ego ventoſæ plehis ſufftagis venor 
Impenſis cænarum, & trĩitæ munere veſtis. 
„I never hunt ch' ĩnconſtant people's vote, 
64 With cally. uppers, or a threadbare dat. 
; 5 F 

Ihe name. e Feſidivs, or Feſſdius, as ſome editions have it, may 

mean ſome vain pleader of the time, who courted the applauſe of 


de mob by treating them with his ſportula. Perhaps no pov 


perſon may. be meant, but ſuch ſort of people in general. 


33. Old man worthy the bulla.] The bulla was an ornament. 
worn about the necks of children, or at their breaſt, made like an 
heart, and hollow within; they wore it till ſeventeen years of 


| age, and then hung it up in the houſhold gods.—-Perl. Sat, v. I. 31. 
The poet addreſſes himſelf to his old friend Calvinus, in a joł- 


| iog manner; as if he ſaid “ Well, old gentleman (comp. I. 16, 
17. worthy again to wear your childiſh baubles, are yew at _ 


years ſuch-a child, as not to know. — 


34. Ml at wa &c ] i. e As to be i 3 how great che 
temptation is, when a knave has other people $ money in ns 22 


£ = 


III. 


at the 
30Wer?/ 
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We invoke the faith of gods and men with clamour, 
With as much as the vocal ſportula praiſes Feeſidius. 
Pleading. Say, old , e the bulla, know 

ttt you not 
What charms the mone of anotlies has ? know. 
What a Avg, your .ſimplicity may ſtir up in the 
_ ::Fulgar when - {ſhould think, that to any 36 
You require from any not to. forſwear, and that he 


Temples there i is s ſome geity, and to the reiten 


tar 

1 

Formerly our * Kew: in this manner, before 
en flying, took the ruſtic ſickle, his diadem 


a 4.8 3, hat a laugh, K.) ' How- hy whole town will laugh at 
your ſimplicity. 
35 26. When you require, &c. | q d. If 


30, Woll think. ] i. e. And require that they ſhould think, Ke. 
12377 Some . deity, Kc. Should believe that religion is not all a 
farce, but that really there is not any of the temples without ſome 


deity which notices the actions and behaviour of men, ſo as to pu- 


din pen and breach of faith, 
= reddening altar.) i. & Red with the blood of the fa- 
eriices, or with the fire upon it. 
d, How childiſh would you appear, and what a laughter 


would be raiſed againſt you, if you ae either religion or mo- 


tals in the preſent age ? 


38. Natives, ] Indigene,- —The firſt natives r and inhabitants dt | 
: lay, our home: bred anceſtors. 
—— Lived in this manner. Avoiding perjury dang; and — 


hering the preſencę of the gods in their temples, and at their altars. 


V. Saturn flying,] Saturn was expelled from Crete by his ſon. 
Javier; and fed into Italy, where he hid himfelf, which from 
thence was called Hyd a latendo, and the people Latins. 
See. Virg. En. viii. 1. 319—23. The poet means the Golden Age 


(comp. Sat. iv. I. 1. & ſeq. where Juvenal ſpeaks of the 2 


of thoſe times) which the poets place during the reign of Saturn. 


Katia ſiatl.—] Or ſcythe, which Saturn js ſaid to have 
invented, and to have taught the people huſbandry, after his expul- 
he Frog his W ang ; for daun the Golden Buy the earth, 


* 


. expect that people | 
Don t forſwear themſelves, when perjury 1s * ommon. 
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Saturnus fugiens: tune, cùm virguneula Juno 40 
Et privatus adhuc Idzis Jupiter antris. 
Nulla ſuper nupes convivia Cœlicolarum, 
Nee puer Iliacus, formoſa nec Herculis uxor _ 
Ad-cyathos ; & jam ſiccato nectare, tergens 
Brachia Vulcanus Liparz nigra tabern ). 45 
Prandebat ſibi quiſque Deus, nec turba Deorum 
Talis, (ut eſt hodie) contentaque ſidera paucis 
Numinibus, miſerum urgebant Atlanta minori 
Pondere, nondum aliquis ſortitus triſte Nw 
Imperium, aut Sicula torvus cum conjuge Pluto. 50 
Nec rota, nec Furiæ, nec Saxum, aut vulturis atri 
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brought forth every thing without culture. See Orid, Met: Lib. 
1. Fab. ii. : * 
39. Hir diadem, &c,] His kingdom being (ized by his fo Ju 
piter, and he being driven out of it. 

40. Men Funo, '&c.] The daughter of Std, alter and 
wife to Jupiter —a little girl—i. e. before ſhe was grown up, and 
8 marriageable. In Sat. vi. 1. 15, he ſpeaks We . Tos l 

G in the time of the Golden Age. 
| . Tdean caves.| Jupiter, when born, was POP to Ffoiin 
Ida, in Crete, where he was concealed, and bred 1 up, leſt his father 
Saturn ſhould devour him, See Ainsw: Saturnus. : 
42. No feafte, &c.] No option: as in alter times dere van 
ſuppoſed to be. Comp. I. 4 
13. Hadan boy. ] e the fon of Tres; Kay af Toy 
© '6r Ilium, whom Jupiter, in the form of an eagle, ſnatched up from 
Mount Ida, and, ee Hebe, made VO at the feaſts of 
the gods. | 
- dt Wife of Hereales I Hebe, the daughter of Juno, 4 cup · 
bearer to Jupiter z ſhe happened to make a ſlip at a banquet of the 
gods, ſo was put out of her place, and Gan 
the was afterwards married to Hercules. a | 
44. The neflar, &c.] Nectar. a pleafant 14 ehe t to be 
the Ak of the gods. — Siccato nectare, the nectar being all drunk 
up, the feaſt now over, Vulcan retired to his forge —All this hap- 
pened after the Golden Age, but not during the continuance of it. 

45: Wiging bis .! From the loot _y dirt contracted in his 

— Liparean.] Near Sicily were 8 d, called the 
Li; ary iſlands; in one f which called Vulcania, Vulcan's forge 


\ ; 


Mount 
$ father 


ere Was 


any in his 


lled the 
's forge 
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| Laid down, then, when Juno was a little girl, 49 


And Jupiter as yet private in the Idzan caves. 
No feaſts of the gods above the clouds, hat 
Nor Iliacan boy, nor wife of Hercules [Vulcan 
At the cups; and now the nectar being drank up, 
Wiping his arms black with the Liparzan ſhop. 45 
Every god cneq * tindel, nor was the crowd of 
ods >> [with a few 
Buch (as it is at this PAD and the ſtars content 
Deities, urged miſerable Atlas with a leſs TRAN 
Weight. Nobody as yet ſhared the fad empire 
Of the deep, or fierce Pluto with his Sicilian wife. | 
Nor a wheel, nor furies, nor a ſtone, or the puniſh- 


ment of the Mack. „„ 187 


was s fabled to be. See Virg. viii. 419, & ſeq. This was in n the 
neighbourhood of Mount Etna. See Sat. i. 1. 8. 


46. Every god dined by himſelf.) The poet here, and -in b 


whole of this paſſage, ſeems to make free with the theology of his 


country, and, indeed, to . the gods: of Rome as _ as he 
does the pe | 


mans worſhipped, might well be called turba deorum, for :they 


amounted to above thirty thouſand, _ 
47. This day.] The Roman Iytheiſm and idolatry. went 


hand in hand with the wickedneſs of the times ; ; they had a god for 
every vice, both natural and unnatural. Ihe awful origin of all 


this, as well as its conſequences, is fer down by 85. e aw. i. 
ver. 21—32. 3 * 17 
| — T he fdars. | The beavens, per metonym. 
48. Urged miſerable Atlas.) A high hill in an frigned 
by the poets to bear up ths heavens. - See Sat. viii. 32, note. f 
49. Shared the ſad empire, c.] The world as yet was not di- 


vided by lot among the three ſons of Saturn, by which Neptune 


ſhared the dominion of the ſea—Jupiter heayen—and Pluto the in- 
fernal regions. 


50. His Sicilian vi viſe. ]. Proſerpine. the 4 of 8 | 


whom Pluto raviſhed out of Sicily, and made her his wife. 


51. A wheel.] Alluding to the ſtory of Ixion, the father of 


the Centaurs—Jupiter took him up into heaven, where he would 


- haye raviſhed Juno, but Jupiter formed a eloud in her ſhape, on 
8 wont he os 8 the 8 He was 7 0h daun to bes for 


{; 4 


Crowd of 'gods.] The number of gods which the Ro- 
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cena ; ſed infernis hilares fine Tegibus. Wahre. 
mprobitas illo fuit admurabilis „„ 


Credebant hoc grande nefas, & morte 5 
Si jnyenis vetulg non aflurrexerat; & ſi 35 
Barbato cuicunque, puer: licet ipſe 1 yideret . = 
ns Acery 8. 

Tam venerabile erat præcedere quatuor annis, 
Primague par adeò ſacræ lanugò ſenecte. 
Nunc, ſi depoſitum non inficietur amicus, 60 
Si reddat veterem cum tota ærugine follem, IN 


| Frodiging hides, & Thuſcis digna ar 


boalting that he had "Sq mich Juno, where he, was "ted, to. a hee), 
and ſurrounded with ſerpents. 

1 Furies.] Of which there were three, Alecto, Megeta, . 
fiphone. Theſe three were ſiſters, the daughters of Acheron and 
Nox ; they are deſcribed with torches /i in eir hands, and inakes, 
inſtead of hair, on their heads. 

Aon. Alluding to Sifyphus, | the on of: Milos ; : he 
greatly infeſted Attica with his robberies, but, being flain by The- 


: ton he was ſept to hell, and condemned to roll a great ſtone up an 


hill, which ſtone; when he had got it to the top, rotPd wo Aan, 
fo. "that his labour was to be conftamly renewey.:.. 

\$15—=32.. Black" valtute!] | Prometheus Was clxined to Mount 
8 for ſtealing fire from heaven, where a black vulture Was 


he.” preying 5 a W 7 arms ee as baſs as it us 15 
D ay 


44% 
Wh 


—any e crime: 2 have beg a wonder: - * . 4 
$5. fa youlb, &c.] In thoſe days of purity dt Ader, 


de higheſt ſubordination was maintained. It Was à capital erime for 


a young man even to have ſittem down in the preſence of an old 
one, or if migen not io have rifen. won dis e Ae Comp. 
Job. xxix. 8. 

So for a boy not to hav done the Lime. in the preſence of a 


youth, now arrived at the: age of babe which way indicated dy 


Laving a beard. 


56. Th he might fee, Kc. ] eren, acorns, au ſuch 
Hke, are here ſuppoſed tobe the firſt fruit of man kiad in the Gol 


den on The boy: 8 nenn here i is, that OY in age al- 


cely Known 
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Vulture : but the - ſhades; happy without änſernal 

Improbity was in that age to be wondered at. kings. 

They n this ene ene and to be Funiſh u 
* Sd 9301 5 (il 871 2 

If a youthh had not kilen upito an old many and k 


A = to any who. had a beard: tho he might ſes 56 


At 3 Arawherrics, and greater r heaps 0 of 
er Achern n 003 ee abt 47 audio 
So eee was it to ifcodela * four yearss: 122. 
And the firſt down was ſo equal to ſacred? ins. 
Now, K 2 friend ſhould: not deny A depoſit;;- i <6 


Hr he ſhould reſtor e: an-old purſe with all the ruſtg 


8 aud oe” the Tuſcan 
| oks! 


. ” — . * * * 
— 1 . 
2 3 bi of ? 91 1 of 4 26% ,—4 Aa : oF 8 4 K * 7 * FA 


1 refpe& . G ee ” 


* 


by 8 


"_— days, than the latter. . 0 
58. o venrrullen &c.] So odſervant were they; of the "def 


ence paid to age, that even a difference of four years was to create 


reſpect, inſomuch that the ſirſt appearance of down upon the chin 
was to be venerated by younger perſons, as the venerable beard of 


old age was. by:thoſe: grown to manhood; ſo there Ps. hgh my 


and proportionate ſubordination Weben 72 
60. Nogu. ]! In our day. 


— Should not deny. ]. Either deny that he receined; is jor Gould. 
not refuſe to deliver i it, : | 5 | 


— A depofit.]- FE ae SY to 16 truſt. 25 
61. With all the l.] i. e. the-coiny Which haslain dete 
to have contracted a ruſt, not having boen uſed,” Meton. Alike 


ſentiment occurs i Ter. Phorm. Act i. Sc. ij. where W 
to Gota ſome money which my had Wee W 


Dad. Accipe, hem: in 


Ledun eſt, conveniet wumiral en cen 


Got. Amo te, & non neglexiſſe habeo gratiam. 
Dav. Præfertim ut nunc funt mores : adeò res redit 


Si quis quid reddit, magna habenda eſt gratia. 
62. Prodigious faithfulneſs J. Such a thing 1 . 5 koked 

upon, in theſe times, as a prodigy of honeſty. _ 
— Worthy the Tuſcan books {] To be recorded there, among. 


other prodigies. It is faid that the art of ſoothſaying firſt came 
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| pees ſettled on an houſe, or on a temple, 
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uzque coronata luſtrari debeat agna. I 
Egregium ſanctumque virum ſicerno, 3 embr ; 


Hoc monſtrum puero, vel-mirandis ſub aratro 60 ; 


Piſcibus inventis, & fœtæ comparo mulæ; 

Sollicitus: tanquam lapides effuderit RAY 
Examenque-apium'longa-confederituya-s > © 
Culmine delubri, tanquam in mare fuxeri amnis 
Gurgitibus miris, & lactis vortice torrens 70 
Intercepta decem quereris feſtertia fraue 
Sacrilega ? quid ſi bis centum perdidit alter - i 
Hoc arcana modo ? majorem tertius illa 


Summam, quam patulaæ vi x ceperat angulus a — 2 


Tam Belle & _ eſt Superos conteinniare teſtes, 


24 900 


| . ; theſe were recorded in AT and were 3 on 


occalion, of any thing happening of che inarvellous Rind, as authorities 


for ie determihations of. the-aruſpicespor. ſoorhſayers,/: thereupon. 
| 3 When any prodigy happened, the cuſtom 


63. Expiated, &c 
ofthe Tihlcans was to make -an;expiation by ſadliſfice, in order to 


ert the gonſequences of ill omens, which rg gather &d from 
; progigies. ao This the Romans followed; - Amer 


70 63+: A ere duell beam. J. They put price „ 


| W on the heads of, the, victims. — ebe han Was the of, 


tering on ſuch an occaſiony;! 2:1; 


An 612 


84. An excellent. ] Egregium- 3 1 gegr. \ — . E 
we lay, ope taken out of che comment Herd. af en choice 


—ſingular for great and good qualities. 


901 x 


65. A boj.of its paris] Amonſtrous birth, as. — as a 
child charn with parts of two, diferept BIS. hence the air | 
were called bimembtes -- 


mmm Woariderful ſſſbes, &0.}. «A. werdrous thoal ak Sth unex- 


pectedly turned up in ploughing the ground. 
66. A mule with foal, | Which was never e ro happen. 


Thong h Appian, Lib. Ad: ſays, that, before the coming of Sylla, à 
2 ante brought forth, * the. dar W muſt. be Nabe upon. as 


abulous. 421 b en 
67. Anxious. ] i Gor tha event. 


AH. af. e, K A if the n rained ſhowers 


| of tones, 


68. A ſwarm, ae 1 was e ominous if a | fwarm or 


N 


Long Lunch. ] When bees warm and ſettle, any where, 


they all cling to one another, and hang down a conſiderable length 
zn che form of a bunch of grapes. Hence, Virg. Geor. iv. 557 8. 


Jamque arbore ſumm 


 Confluere, & lentis uvam demittere ramit. 
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And which ought to be expiated by a crowned os 
| amb 45% Wa: BIA 
If I perceive an excellent and vpright man, 1 com- 
pare Pfiſhes 65 
This monſter! to a oj of two parts, or to o wonderful 
Found under a plough, or to a mule with foal. 
Anxious as if a ſhower had pour'd fortli ſtones, 
And a warm of bees had ſettled, in a long bans, 
On the top of a Etnplep a8 if a river had flow'd into 
© theſea : of milk. 70 


+. TEASLE, . 4 FS 048 


With woad'rous gulls{andirolhing with a «whirlpool 


Do ou com lain that te ſeſtertia are interce ted 
Y ' n AT P 


nden 10 eien 1 8 
| | Ki fraud? what if another has loſt two hands 


Seſtertia in this manner? a third a lar er ſum 


WW =than chat, Nah n Ur * (1 $808 46; Feeived? 
Which the iner of his 
80 eaſy and ready it is, to contemn the gods who 
Son; are witneſles, BO 11 nee Se ns. 


e cheſt had Eres re- 


Un TH 244 Þ 


4 bg; A ee All rivers MIT the- ſew” -and many 
Vith great violence; therefore the poet cannot mean thät there ts 
any wonder in müs- but in flowing. 


| of Tab ir ſuch as being mixed with . which- wa oſs 


with unuſual and portentous 


Lib. xxxiv. c. 10, or the like. 


70. Nuſbing. 1 Torrens.— violent, keadlong, running in full 
an, „Uke che ruſhing of a Ind. Hood; wi 
_ eddying in whirlpools of milk. When we e what has been 
ſaid in the laſt ſeven lines, what an idea does it give 1 us of the ſtate 
: of morals at Rome in the time of Juvenal! K 


71. Ten. ſeftertia.]" About 801. 148. 5d. ofour nne. g 
 Intercepted: i. e. Prevented from coming to your hands. 
72. What another, c.] The poet endeavours to comfort 


kis friend under his loſs, und to keep him from indulging too great 
a concern about it, by wiſhing him to conſider that he is not ſo 
great a ſufferer as many others perhaps might be by a like fraud, 
— Secret, .] Arcana. d. his centum ſeſtertia ar- 
9; when no witneſſes were by, 


cana —i. e. end or lent ſecr 
as had been the caſe of Juvenal's Friend Calvinus. 

74, Which the corner, Kc. Another, ſays he, may FIR loſt 
fo large a ſum oſ money; as even to be greater than could be eaſily 


contained in a large cheſt, e ſtuffed bod every core, in : 


which he had ſtowed it. 
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& mortalis-idem-nemoikciat.-! ſpice Quant, |. 


Voce negety quæ ſit ficti conſtantia vultüs . 
Fer ſolis:xadies, Tarpeiagque falmina jurat, 


8 Martis frameam, & Cirrhæi ſpicula vatis;,, 
Fer calamos venatrieis, pharchramgue Puell, 80 


Perque tunm, pater gi Neptune, "me 


Addit & Hereateos argus, haltamgne Minerva, 


Quicquid:hobent telorum;arimnamentatiargelis !,..,_ 
Si vero pater eſt, oomedanty;inquit; Jebile gnai 


Sicul alixi, Phartoque madentis aceto, 34 8 5 


Wee in een omnia penunt, 


MIL 315 361; e l 
ho are wants pa alt their adn, 1 14 the 1 
. the eyes of m 

uon of the gr 


1772 


is caftied ſo far, that men will not only defraud, hut, yvith; a 
unfaultering rige, 92 0 9 e Fog 


Ne ro yr ſt per. 


COT. Fp —— Putting on, kites ifibablance 
of ow and honeſty. 
v 0/78 ame the fun This was an chitoath Gee, Zn 
Aen. 1600s; and note, Delph. edit. r Salon 28979 
5 bv Praphet. ] Apollo, hon bad an oracle. at Del. 
35 5 1900 NCirrha, 2 gity: of Phqpis, here he was orſhipped· 
6. Fi 


rein huntreſe.} Puellæ venatricis.— Diana, the - 
eg of chuvting 3 /Thes! ont of, ghallizy, avoided alf company of 
des, mite. inte the wands, andi tide exerciſed hell in . 


ne. 
. Tie in ; Neptune” $] rident, Was; fork of ſorar with thee 
prongs at the end, and denoted. bis being king,of- the ſea, which ſur- 


rounded the three then known parts of the wor ld With this ioſtru- 
went he is ufually repreſented,” and with this he was ſuppoſed to go- 


rern the ſea, and auen ta ſhakke che caxtivitſelf > ſo far there is no 
wonder that the ſuperſtitions heathen ſhoyld fwear by it; as 


tune was ſo conſiderable an 2 of their veneration and. worſhip, 


gr Sky Ani i. 142, 149, & 


81. Father of Agent.] Mans was fon of Neptune. the. father 


of Theſeus. He: reigned at Athens he threw, himſelf i into the 
Agen Sea, which was ſo named aRer bim. 
82. Herculean bows. 3: Perhaps. the poet particularly; hors MY 


lades to thoſe fatal bows. and arrows of Hercules, which he gave | 
to Philoctetes, the ſon of Pras, king of Mclibza, a city of Thel- 
arp at | the fot W Morne Gn; "und which, LIES unleſs 


- Hope e the Peper bo ite 221 | 
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If that ſabe thing no mortal can Know. Behold; 
with how great  [feigned countenance. 
' A voice he denies it, my adineſs there is of 
By the rays of the ſun, and the Tarpeian thunder- 
bHolts he ſwears; \[Cyrrh&an prophet; 
And the- javelin of Mars, and the darts of the 
By the ſhafts, and the quiver of the virgin-hun- 
"treſs, © 80 
Aud by thy trident, 0 Neptune, father of Ægeus: 
He adds alſo the Herculean bows, and the ſpear of 
Minerva, 
Whatever the armories of heaven have of weapons; 
And truly if he be a father, I would eat, ſays he, a 
dolefull TPhharian vinegar. 85 
Part of the head of my boiled ſon, and wet with 
ede are Who place all 2 in the chances of 
Fortune, | f 
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PhiloQetes had * to Troy, i it was fated that the city could not 
haye been taken. See Virg. En. iii. 402, and note, 

83. Armories in heavens] Juvenal held the Roman mythol 
in great contempt--- he certainly means, here, to deride the folly of 
imagining that the gods had arſenals or repoſitories of ams. 

84. A father, &c.] Here is an alluſion to the ſtory of Thyeſtes, 
we brother of Atreus, who h ving committed adultery with the 

Wife of Atreus, Atreus in revenge killed and dreſſed the child 
born of her, and ſerved him up to his brother at his own table. 
Tune defrauder is repreſented as perjuring himſelf by many oaths; 
and now he wiſhes, that the fate of Thyeſtes may be his, that he 
may have his ſon dreſſed and ſerved up to table for him to eat, if he 
de guilty of the fraud which is laid to his charge. 

85. Part of the head.) Sinciput ſignifies the fore-part, or, per- 
haps, one half of the head, when divided downwards, See ASU 
Quaſi ſemicaput—or, a ſcindendo, from whence ſinciput. 
— Pharian vinegar. | Pharos was av iſland of Egypt, from 
whence came the beſt vinegar,” of which were made ſauces and ſea- 
ſonings for victuals of various kinds. The poet does not add this 
without an ironical fling at the luxury of his day. _ 

86. There are, Ce] i. e. There ve ſome ſo atheiſtically Ns 

clined, as to attribute all events to mere chance. 
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334 JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar, Xin. 


Ft nullo credunt mundum reQore mover, 

Naturà volvente vices & lucis, & anni, 

Atque ideo intrepidi quæcunque altaria tangunt. 
Eſt alius, metuens ne crimen pœna ſequatur, go 

Hic putat eſſe Deos, & pejerat, atque ita ſecum; 

Decernat quodcunque volet de corpore ſiſtro 

lis, & irato feriat mea lumina ſiſro, 

Pummodd vel cæcus teneam, quos abnego, nummos. 

Et phthifis, & yomice-putres, & dimidium crus 95 

Sunt tanti? pauper locupletem optare podagram 


87. The world to be moved, c.] Epi curus and kis followers 


acknowledged that there were gods, but — they took no care of 


human affairs, nor interfered in the management of the world. 
Deos didici ſecurum agere zvum, 
Nec ſi quid miri faciat natura, Deos id 
Triſtes ex alto cœli demittere tecto. 
88. Nature, &c-] A blind principle, which they call nature, 


bringing about the revolutions of days and years—(lucis & anni)— 


ang merely machanically, and without deſign. 

89. Intrepid they touch, &c.] When a man would put diptter 
to his ſolemn oath, he brought him to a temple, and there made 
dim ſwear, laying his hand upon the altar. But what conſtraint 
could this have on the conſciences of thoſe who did not believe in 
the interference of che gods. —what altars could they be afraid to 
touch, and to ſwear by in the moſt ſolemn manner, if they thought 
that perjury was not noticed? | 
90. Another, &c.] The poet, having bikes mentioned atheiſts, 
Who thought the world governed by mere chance, or, though they 


might .allow that there were gods, yet that thefe did not concern 


themſelves in the ordering of human affairs, now comes to another 
fort, who did really allow, not only rhe exiſtence, but alſo the pro- 


 _ vidence of the pods, and their attention to what paſſed among 


mortals, and yet ſuch perſons having a ſalvo, to conſole themſelves 
under the commiſſion of cries; which he well deſcribes 1 in the fol- 
lowing lines. 


97. Thus with Limfelf.? Re. Thus argues with himſelf, allow- 


ing and fearing that he will be puniſhed, 
92. Let The,” &c.] Iſis was originally an Ægyptian g oddeſs; ; 


but the Romans having adopted her among their deitics, me 


built ber a 2 at Ro: des where they * 8 ber. She 


How- : 


deſs ; 


they 


She 


| 
| 


Sr. XIII. 


* 
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And believe the world to be moved by no governor, 
Nature turning about the changes both of the light 


and year, {ſoever. 


And therefore intrepid they touch any altars what- 


Another is tearing leſt puniſhment may follow a 
crime: 90 


He thinks there are gods, and forbwears, and thus 


with hamſelf— 15/4 
<< Let Iſis decree whatever the. will concerni 
Of mine, and ſtrike my eyes with herangry 3 
+ So that, even blind, I may her the money which 
e,, 
« Are aphthſic, or putrid ſores, or half a leg = 


1 8 


Of ſuch conſequence? let not 8 Ladas doubt 


«20 wal for 


, 


was ſuppoſed to be lth concerned in rnfiing Giſesles 44 ma- 
g ladies on mankind, and particularly on the perjured. 


93. Strike my 9 Strike me blind. 


— Angry fiſfrum.] The ſiſtrum was a muſical inſtrumentz 
it is variouſly deſcribed, but generally thought to be a ſort of tim- 


brel, of an oval, or a triavgular form, with looſe rings on the 
edges, which, a ſtruck with a ſmall iron rod, yielded a ſhrill 
found. The Egyptians uſed it in battle inſtead of a trumpet. It 


was alſo ufed 4 the prieſts of Iſis at her ſacrifices, and the goddeſs 


herſelf was deſcribed as holding one in her right hand. 


Her angry an —=per hypallegan— for che angry goddeſs with 
Her fiſtrum. 


94. Keep the money, &c. ] Juvenal deſcribes one, who, having 


f intruſted to him, refuſes to deliver it up when called upon, 


and who is daring enough, not only to deny his ever having re- 


. ceived it, but to defy all puniſhment, and its conſequences, ſo that 


he may but ſucceed in his perjury and fraud, and ſtill keep t the money 


in his poſſeſſion. 


95. 85 phthi ic. ] (from Gr. oe, a cle, t to corrupt) A con- 
ſumption of the lungs. 


— Putrid ſerer. ] Vomicz—impoſthumes of 2 very malig · 


nant kind. 


 —— Half a leg 3 The other half being amputated, on account 

of incurable Ges which threatened mortification. 

96. Of fuch conſequence.] Tanti—of ſo much conſequence—1. e. 
as to counterbalance the joy of poſſeſſing a large ſum of money. 

Ladas.) The name of a famous runner, who won the 


prize at the * games. 
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556 JuvEN ALIS STT RA. Sir am 


Ne dubitet Padas, ſt non eget Antieyra; nec 
Archigene: quid enim velocis gloria plants 
Præſtat, & fog Piſzz ramus olive ? / 
U Air magna, tamen cerie lenta i ira deorum 99. 199 
Si curant igitur cunctos punire nocentes, 
Quando ad me venient? ſed & exorabile numen 
Fortafſe experiar: ſolet his ignoſeere. Multi 
Committunt eadem diverſo crimina fits; :- 
Ille crucem pretium ſeeleris tulit, hic aden 105 
Sic animum diræ trepidum formidine culpæ 
Confirmant. Tung te facra ad delubra vocantem 
W trahere! imo ultrd, ac VexaYe paratus. 


9 The rich ge] 80 s led becauſe i uſually attacks the 
Tich and luxurious. 
I he does not want Anticyra.] i. e. If he be not mad. 
Anticyra, aa iſland of the Archipelago, was famous for producing 
great quantities of the beſt hellebore, which, the antients eſteemed 
good to purge the head in caſes of madneſs. Whence naviga Anti- 
ram, 755 much as to fay—you« are mad. See Hor. Lib. i ü. 
"mM. L106 -- 


2 e Some famous phyſician, et 3 
; for. curing madne 


— The gloryof a faut ſobt, Kc. J What good does the. ape 
| plaue got by his iiach do him? it will not fili his belly. 

99 Hungry branch of the Pi iſan olxe.] Piſa was a diſtrict of 
Elis, in Peloponneſus, in which was Olympia, where the Olympian | 
games were celebrated: the victors in which were crowned with | 
chaplets made of olive-branches, hence called Piſzan.. _ 
I 'The hupgry branch—i. e. that will afford no ſood to the gainers 

ol it. See note on 1. 93, ad ſin. 

The ſpeaker here means, that to be ſick and rich, is better 2 | 
to be healthy and poor; that the famous Ladas, unleſs he were mad, 

would 5855 chuſe to be laid up with the gout and be rich, than to 
eajoy all the glory of tl.e Olympic games and be poor. | 

100. Thy the anger, &c. | Atother flatters himſelf, that, tho? 

puniſhment maj be heavily | iallſcted ſome time or other, yet the evil | 

| yy wn a great way of, See Ecel. viii. 11. 
i % tube care, &c.} ꝗ. d. If they do obſerve the actions 

By PT m og and attend to What they do, ſo as to take order for the pu- 


tiich ment ef gaiit, wherever =] find it, ye: it may be a great While 
beſore it comes w m/ turn to be duuiſned· 


— 


5 
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« The rich gout, if he does not van Anticyra, nor 
4 Arehigenès: for what does the glory of a ſwift foot 

the Piſæan 
100 
« Tho'-the anger of the gods be great, et certainly it ii 
all the guilty, - 
„ When wilt they come to me —But, perhaps too, 
(* theſe things. 


4 Avail him, and the hungry branch's 


Solve? {1117 „ ow.” 


« If they take care therefore to punil} 


5 & the deity 0. Kier 
©« Fxorable I may experience: he uſeth to forgive 


Many commit the ſame crimes with a different fate. 


SE: 


_— OS 
1 


One has borne the croſs as a reward of wickedneſs, 


another a diadem.“ | "+5008 


Thus the mind trembling with the fear of dire guilt 


They confirm: then you, calling him to the ſacred 
"ſhrines, | 


[you, and to teaze you- 


He a: even ready of his own agcord to ay 


. 


10 . Exorable, b.] 1 may bel ſhall ks al 3 
ſor nw I may obtain forgrencl, and find the Deity caly to be x 


intreated. 


. uſeth, Kc. J i i. E. Ciimes of this ſort, which are not 4 
committed out of contempt of the Deity, but merely! to get a little . 


money, he uſually forgives. 


tog. Different fate. J Another ſubterfuge of a guilty 8 5 


13, that though, in ſome inſtances, wrong doers are puniſh 1 5 oy | 
5 f 


ouſly,” yet in others they ſucceed ſo happily as to obtain rewar 
that the event of wickedneſs is very different to different people. 


Thr Borne the croſs, &c.) The ſame ſpecies of wickedneſs that on 
has brought one man to the gallows, has exalted another to 2 


throne. 


fcience. 


ſummon to the , temple, in order to ſwear to his innocence, leads 


the way before you, as ifin the utmoſt haſte N 2 8 £ 


oath.« 2 
— 
e e e | « 


106=—7.: Thut they OP 1 By al theſe foecious and decent ph 
reaſonings, they cheat themſelves into the commiſſion of crimes, and 


endeavour to ſilence the remonſtrances and terrors of a guilty con- Wo 


108. He precedes, Ke.) Fe tho Se; whom y you _ 


Ready to drow, be.] He is ready to drag you along b 
oo and ed harraſs and dene . 10 Bet on faſter, in ber 1 


1 


1 bbs SATIRE. Sar. XII. 


Nam cùm magna male ſupereſt audacia cauſe, - 
Creditur a multis fiducia: mimum * . 1 ry 
VUrbani qualem fugitivus ſcurra Carulli, 
Tu miſer exclamas, ut Stentora vincere Sk. + 
— Vel potids quantum Gradivus Homericus: audis, 

| Jupiter, hæd? nec labra moves, cam mittere vocem 
Debueras; vel marmoreus, vel aheneus? aut cur 11 5 
In carbone tuo chart pia thura ſoluta 
Ponimus, & ſectum vituli jecur, albaque peel FER 
Omentæ t ut video, nullum difarianen pop * 
Effigies inter veſtras, 8 * 


7 21 . 1 1 Fs 1 1 Wie 32 


109. When great impudence,| 87.1 "Wien: mia: fn impudent 
enough, howeyer guilty, to ſet. a good faęe upon the matter, this id 
miſtaken by, many | for a fign of honeſt confidence, ariſing from. inno- 
cence. | 

110. He all 4. mimic, PREY Alliding \ 0 2 play written by * 

one Lutatius Catullus, called the Phaſma, or viſion [fee Sat. viii. 
18586.) in which there was a character of a buffoon, Who ran 
away from his maſter, after having cheated him, and then yexed, 
and even provoked him, that he might be brought to ſwear bipſell 'n 

off, * ling thus to be perjured. This play is loſt by 
time, ſo that =, 50 certain can 5 aid concerning this alluſion; 
but what is here faid 16 — Holyday) ſeems prob able. 75 

111. Witty Catullus.] Some expound ban, heres: as the eng. | 
nomen of this Cztullus. _ 

I 12. 7, ou, miſerable, excaim—]. You, half pak RA Con 1 | 
at findin 8 yourſelf thus: treated, and in wann * the e ue Fl 
of ſuch, a P21 f ry, break forth aloud. © » 

- Stentor- 'A Grecian mentioned * 1 It. . 17 5 | 
to have a voice as loud as fifty people together. . 
113. Homerican n Homer ſays (II. . 8602.) vac | 

when Mars was wounded b 7 Diomede, he roared ſo loud that he 
Frightened the Grecians and Trojans, and made a noiſe as loud as 5 
10,000 men together. 15 

In ſome ſuch manner as this, wouldſt tho my friend Calvin S 
* and call out to 2 in” 
114. Nor move your lips. ] Canſt thou be 5 Glent pO fo | 

piter, of ſuch perjuries as th ſe? wilt thou not ſo much as utter a 

word againft ſuch doings, when one ſhould think thou oughteſt 
0 threaten vengeance, „„ or . 
e 1 which are among us? L | 


Were x4lk TJUMENAT4 AIR FS. 339 


For hen great impudence remains to a great cauſe, 
[tis believed confidence by many: he acts afarce, 110 
duch as the fugitive buffoon of the witty Catullus. 
You miſerable exclaim, ſo. that you might overcome 
Stentor, ys ⁰⁰αn, Eiben; Dou hear, 
Or rather. as much as the Homerican Gradivus: 
O Jupiter, theſe things? nor move your lips, when 
you ought P ble or of braſs? or why 115 
« To ſeud forth your voice, whether you are of mar- 
% n thy coal, * we the pious ee from 
the loosꝰd g Wiintog 20111 
« Pa per, and the 0 33 of a calf, and of an how. 
«The White cawl?;:as-I lee, there: is no difference to 
Ute be reckon d; eee : 
* Between 12 images and thi ſtatue of bambus. . 


11 2 Or ih a ] "Where, is the A _ apo is it? 

116—17. From the los d paper.] Some think that the offerers 
uſed to bring their incenſe wrapped up in a paper, and, coming to 
the altar, they undid or opened the paper, and poured inn : 
out of it upon the fire: * 

But others, by charth foluth (abl. abſal. ) underſtand . 
to the cuſtom, , mentioned. Sat. x. 55. (ſee note there) of faſtening} 
pieces of paper, containing vows, upon the images of the gods, 
and taking them off when their prayers were granted, Aer which, 
they he what they had vowed, 

117. The cut liver, &c.] The liver anten of a _ and the | 
cawl which covered the inwards of an hog, were: uſual offeringss . 


1 = 160 Toe Aatute of Bathyllus.] A fiddler and a player, whoſe! 
„ was creed: in the temple of Juno at Samos, by the tyrant- 
"IR Polycrates.—q-. d. At this rate, I don't ſee that there is any dif- 
© F ference between by. images, O Jupiter, and thoſe daa . be 
1 erected. in honour o a fiddler. 5 
48 In this ex poſtulatory exclamation to . which the poet 
5 makes his friend utter with ſo much 2 there is very keen 
mw - raillery againſt the folly and ſuperſtitibn that prevailed at Rome, 
— : which juvenal held in the higheſt contempt. This almoſt reminds , 
3% I ene of that fine farcaſm of the prophet Elijak—z Kings xviii« 27 
teſt VV * e V 

2 4 


* ; 
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| Azcipe, quæ contra valeat ſolatia ferre, TE gn 120 5 
Et qui nec Cynicos, nec Stoica dogmata _ Hear 
A Cynicis tunica diſtantiaʒ non Epicurum 5 mY 
Suſpicit exigui lætum plantaribus horti. 9 And 
Qurentur dubii medicis majoribus ægri. From 
Tu venam vel diſcipulo committe Philippi. | - HFapp 
Si nullum in terris tam deteſtabile n The 
-Oftendia, taceo; nec pugnis cœdere pettus n 
| Te: veto, nec plena faciem contundere palm; Do- 
* actepto claudenda eſt janua = | If 
Et PAS) domds 1 880 88 815 tumult. 130 I am 
TEST DTS 2-4-1 7 | With 
51205 Hear, 22 Mur peer is now is another . to 1 
conſole his friend, by e e to him the ee not only Since 


of che ſame, but of much greater, injuries than what he has ſuffer- And 
ed; and that he, in being ill uſed, is only ſharing the common lot "2 

of. mankind, from which he js-ndt to think himſelf __ 1 8 . 
Da Accipe auribus underſtood. N 5 


121. Neither hath . J. Never hath made theſe his ay. 80 
e he Cynice.] The followers of Diogenes. 0 need o 
 =——Stoic dodòrinet.] The doctrines of Zeno and bas "ER ſole yc 
| who were called Stoics; from 5wa a porch, where they taught. ſtudy ſ 
15 big, &c.] Theſe people differed er other in 125 
_ their dreſs, the Cynics weating no tunic (a ſort of waiſteoat) a but ey: 
under their clokes, as the Stoies did; but both agreed in teaching in a ſlif 
me contempt of money, and of the change of fortune. preeſen 
122 Eficurus.] A philoſopher of Athens, a temperate and mon f 
ſober man, who lived on bread and water and herbs: he placed -,*The 
man's chief happineſs in che pleaſure and tranquillity of the mind. taken f 
He died of the ſtone at Athens, aged ſeventy- two. His ſcholars 128 
_ afterwards ſadly perverted his doctrines, by making the pleaſures ſo vile 
of the body the chief good, and ran into theſe exceſſes which 

3 e a great ſcandal on the ſect. Suſpicit—lit. looks up to. on 
124. Dubious fich, ] . Thoſe who ate ſo ill, that their re- 127 
dvery is doubtful, ſhould be committed to the care 'of very expe- grief 
and able phyſicians. e 18 
30, thoſe who are afflicted with heary migfortuves ſnd in need. uſual 
; "of the molt grave and learned advice. — 


125. Commit pour vein, Ke. ] A perſon 1 Gs of TY | Heis 
is but e _ truſt rg in the hands of a young beginner, ; 


. * 
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Hear, what conſolations on the other hand one 
2 may bring [ Stoic doctrines, differing 121 
25 And who neither hath read the Cynics, nor the 
From the Cynics by a tunic: nor admires Epicurus 
25 Happy in the plants of a ſmall garden. 
Tze dubious fick may be taken care of by greater 
pPhhuyſicians, err, 
Do you commit your vein even to the diſciple 
10, If you ſhew no fact in all the earth ſo deteſtable, 
30 lam ſilent: nor do I forbid you to beat your breaſt 
iich your fiſts, nor to bruiſe your face with open 
* 


ly Since, loſs being received, the gate is to be ſhut, 


. And with greater mourning of the houſe, witha 
greater tumult. e 


Z3o you, Calvinus, whoſe loſs is but comparatively ſlight, have no 
need of Stoics, or Cynics, or of ſuch a one as Epicurus, to cor- 
ſole you; I am ſufficient for the purpoſe, though I do not read or 
ſtudy ſuch ou philoſophers. _ | e 

125. Philip.] Some furgeon of no great credit or reputation; 
but even his apprentice. might be truſted to adviſe bleeding, or not, 
in a light diſorder, 80 you may ſafely truſt to my advice in your 
preſent circumſtances, though I am no philoſopher, a little com- 

mon ſenſe will ſerve the turn, | 8 1 
The whole of theſe two laſt lines is allegorical; the ideas are 

taken from bodily diſorder, but are to be transferred to the mind. 

126. F you * Sc. Could you ſhew no act in all the world 

ſo vile as this which has been done towards you, I would fay no 
more I would abandon you to ſorrows, as a moſt. fingularly un- 

127. Nor. ds I,. c.] i. e. Go on, like a man frantic with 

grief beat your breaſt — ſlap your face till it be black and blue. 
129. Since, &c.] In a time of mourning for any loſs, it wat 


- uſual to ſhut the doors and windows. Vs 
Le being received. ] A loſs of money being incurred. 
He is here rallying his friend Calvinus.—q., d. -Inafmuch as the 
loſs of money is looked upon as the moſt ſerious of all loſſes, 
"doubtleſs you ought to bewail your misfortune, with every circum- 
ſtance of the molt unfeigned ſorto wt. 


130. Mourning of the houſe, e.] i. e. Of che family—for, to 
be lure, the loſs of money is a greater ſubject of grief, and more 
lamented than the deaths of rdations, © 


* 
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Plan ntur nummi, quaàm funera : nemo dolorem 


Fingit in hoc caſu, veſtem diducere 1 


TL 
FT 


- Contentus, vexare oculos humore doscto In t 
1 lachrymis amiſſa pecunia veris. bx "20 
Sed fi cuncta vides ſimili fora plena ques 3 $' vs 3 Los 
Si decies lectis diverſa parte tabellis, oy But 
Vana ſupervacui dicunt chirographa nent, = 
Arguit ipſorum quos litera; gemmaque princeps If, t 
e dan loculis 1577 Nr ebur nis: „ The 


— > 


131. Nobody Vene Ke. The grief for the loſs of ROY is Wh 
1 ſincere, however feignedd i it uſually is at funerals Of 
431 1. Sg 2. Man bs. Sg] C+ | 688 70 eta himſelf with the WW 


„ „ 8 


See Peęrent. Eun, A At 1 8e. i. 1 Parmeno a deferibing . 


"the feigned grief of. Pied 8 miſtreſs, and nj nt Mas. circum. In 2 
ſtance of dim ation i is fincl touched : ;: | ond 

Hæc verba una mehercte falla lacrumulls.- 82 5 27 * re 

39 uam, oculos terendo wien Vice Vi Wenke, | th & 91 

öE:;FF ios birdie: Tb „ oblioa 

© So Virg. An, it, . 196— 5 3 Sith 5 obliga, 

Lens ET SLAG dolis lachrymiſque coadti... SIE pk read c 

134. Loft money ts depiored, &c. ] When 0 3 4 . more 


ing the loſs of moncy, we mayſbelieve the ſincerity of his tears. 25, 
The poet in thy is, and the preceding lines on this ſubject, finely 720 4 


F  Gatirizes the avarice and ſelfiſhneſs of mankind, as well as their hy. | ” 
0 - pocs ſy, and all want of neal "Slings. where. el. is not immed. Bl + oP 
ately concerned, | -- WO op OR eee we" 
i . you fee, K. J 4 1 ee! ke permit you t Which 
+.indulge. in ſorrow, if no inſtance, of ſuch fraud and'gillainy. b . 


"om 136. * . 1. e, "Deeds. er obligations: eee e 


een =" 5 as of the dane. 55 aye „ Now "30-295 


i 


 happered.to-any; Wend but yourſelf, yet if it be every days Expert 
4 ence, i if the courts... of of. juſſi ce are Ae With complaints af the 
fame kind, why. ſhould you give yourlelf up-to grief, -as-fingularly 
nee when. has: has happened} to IO: ie the trequoat-Jot 0) 


others? Pr 00s 14 „ 84% 1 15 Ty, i pi 8 F757 
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m. . xm. VN AL“ SATIRES, 343 
tem Money is bewailed than AIAN ; : nobody” feigns 


. 
75 In this caſe, content to fever the top: of the garment, 
12 Jo vex the eyes with conſtrained moiſture; 
145 Loſt money is deplored with true tears. 
11 But if you ſee all the courts filled with the like 
| r I lgßpdarty, 136 
* 1 tables being read overten times, by the different 
{ They ſay the hand-writings « of the uſeleſs $ wood are 
1. F ee an [gem 
ney is BY Whom their own letter convidts, and' a principal 
_ Of a ArgOnJT, which is Kept 1 in nat | box es. 
an e 
85 & 136. By the Aren hay This 3 is very 3 SED 
. and does not appear to me to have been ſatisfactorily elucidated by 
a commentators. Some , read diversa in parte, and explain it to 
-— mean, that the deeds had been read over in different places—yariis 
ſeribing in locis, ſays the Delphin interpretation. However, after much 


arcum i conſideration, I rather approve of reading diversà parte, by the 

2 different (i. e. the oppoſite) party.—Pars means, ſometimes, a 
fide or party in contention. Alxsw. In this view, it exaggerates 
the impudence and villainy of a man, who denied his deed or 
obligation, ſeeing that bis adverſary, the creditor, having frequently 
read over the deed, could not be miſtaken as to its contents, any 
more than the debtor who had Reben and ſealed it, as, well as 


| wa it read over, 
Ws. "137--The ſay.) i.e The Fraudulent debtors 6 Ges ths 
"x by nd-writings contained in the bonds are falſe and void. 1 


] 5 Supervacuus means, ſu rfluous—ſerving ta no purpoſe | or * 
imme uſe.——Supervacui ligni, i. ** of the inſcribed wooden tablets, 
e Which are of no uſe, though: the obligation be written on them. 
nn . d. Notwithſtanding the band-writing appears / Mi them, 
any: Nat ſign ed and ſealed by nba 4 by and that before witneſſes, yet they 
$-exper Bi h that it is all falſe, a mere deceit, and of no e e 


: 0 * ſoever they plead, non eſt factum, as we OY. . 
1 138. Whom their orun letter convice. ] Whole ae handry 
a of ing proves it to be their own deeds; .. A 


A principal gem, wa, 1 Their ſeal een 90 8 of 
great: value, with which, they ſeal ed the deed. 

139. Which, is. Jept, Nc. Kept in ſplendid caſes of ivory, 1 
perhaps one within another, for its greater ſecurity. : By this cir. 
cumſtance, the poet ſeems to hint, that the vile praQice which he 
mentions, was by no means coufined to the lower ſort of people, 


ut 125 ne its 5 1 92 the rich and Sea. 


ub tablet 
15 0 
# 381 Lay? 
. 
51 
2096: | 
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8 colour chat it denot 
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„Ten', G delicizs, extra communia cenſes 140 
Fonend um ? Qui tu gallinæ filius albe, 
Nos viles pulli nati infelicibus ovis? wt 
Rem pateris modicam, & mediocri bile . 
Si flectas oculos majora ad crimina ; Confer 
Conductum latronem, i incendia ſulphure cœpta, 145 
Atque dolo, primos cum janua colligit ignes : 

_ Confer & bos, veteris qui tollunt grandia tem pli 
Pocula adorandæ rubiginis, & populorum 
Dona, vel antiquo poſitas I rege coronas, 149 
Hxe ibi ſi non ſunt, minor extat ſecrilegus, qui 


140. 0 Nee Fir. ] 8 Sans Comp, 


Bat. vi. 47. An ironical apoſtrophe to his friend. 


Deliciæ is often uſed to denote. a darling, a minion, in whicha 
on delights ; here delicias might be rendered choice, favourite, 
I. e. of fortune—as if exempted from the common ents of 
life —as if put or placed out of their rec Þ 
2241, How.] Why—by what means, how can you PR it out? 
—— The offipring of a white len.] The colour of white was 
© deemed lucky. This expreſſion appears to have been proverbial in 
5 ee time, to dende A man that t is born to be bappy and for- 
e 
Some ſuppoſe the” origin of this ſaytng to be the ftory told by 
_ Suetonivs in the life of Galba, where he mentions an eagle, which 
* Making over the head of Livia, a little while after her marriage 
with Auguſtus, let fall into her lap a white hen, with a 5 
braneh in her mouth; Which hen; being preſerved, became ſo fruit- 
ful that the place where this happened was called Villa adGallinas. 
But the poet ſaying nothing of frvitſulneſs, but of the colour 
3 2 is father 0 be ſuppoſed that Eraſmus is right, in attribut - 
ing f Pede ie notion which the Romans had of a white 
luck or happineſs, as dies ably, ane * la- 
bit 2 notati, and the Ike. 
142. 'Unfortunate Eggs.) - The infolicibus ovis, put kere in op- 
poſiti tion tothe white hen, ſeems to imply the eggs of ſome birds of 
y omen,-as crows, Mavens, &0, ee 0 denote thoſe 
who are born to be unfortunate . 
Siepe ſiniſtra eava Predirit ab ilice . 5 
; Viss. Eclii. 183 and ix: 15. 
e With LG Abe Ke, J. i; e. Moderate wrath, anger, 
en ee you conſider how ach” Wee MR.” Barn 
n * Center cries, a 
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Compare alſo theſe, who take away the large cups 


wWwjhoſe crowns, in honour 
ples of the gads. | 


Bar, XIII. ©  JUVENAL's SATIRES. 345 


Think you, O ſweet Sir, that out of common ge 
You are to be put? How are you the offspring of a 


We, vile chickens hatched from unfortunate eggs? 


Lou ſuffer a moderate matter, and to be borne with 


moderate choler, 


If you bend your eyes to greater crimes : compare 


The hired thief, burnings begun with ſulphur, 14 
And by: deceit, when the gate colleQs the fir 


y 


Of an old temple, of venerable ruſt, and the gifts 


Of the people, or crowns placed by an antient king. 
If theſe are not there, there ſtands forth one leſy _ 
ſacrilegious, who „ 


144. Compare.]. Conſider in a comparative. view. 


. 


145. Hired thief.) Or cut-throat, who is hired for the pur- 


— FBurnings begun with ſulphur.) Which is here put, by ſynec. 
for all fort of combuſtible matter with which incendiaries fire 
1546. By deceit.) In a ſecret manner, by art ully laying, the 
_ deſtructive materials, ſo as not io be diſcovered till too late to 
prevent the miſchief. | | 


—— ColleBts the firſt fires.) 80 as to prevent thoſe who ate in 


che houſe from getting out, and thoſe who are without from get? 
ting in, to afford any affiſtance. It is not improbable that the poet 
here glances at the monſtrous act of Nero, who ſet Rome on 


147. Large cups, 6. Who are guilty of ſacrilege, in ſteal- 


5 ing the ſacred veſſels which have been for ages in ſome antique 
temple, and which were venerable from the ruſt which they have 


” 


contracted by time. 


\_ . 148—9.  Thegifts of the people.] Rich and magnificent offer- | 
ings, given to ſome ſhrine by a whole people together, in honour of 
Abe: end. that predates, oi i TE | 
5h As by Romulus and other kings, 
their memory, were hang up in tem- 


149. Crowns placed; I 


e wt en it fh f happen, thay there hrs 
ſuch valuable relics as theſe no / mentioned, yet ſome petty facri- 


legious chief will deface and rob the ſtatues of the gods. 
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Nadat i inaurati femur Herculis, & faciem ipfam 
Nieptuni, qui bracteolam de Caſtore ducat. 


pg dubitet, ſolitus totum conflare Tonantem | #4 


. Confer & artifices, mercatoremque veneni, 
Et deducendum corio bovis in mare, cum quo 153 


Clauditur adverſis innoxia ſimia fatis. 
Hæc quota pars ſcelerum, quæ cuſtos Gallicus urbis 


Uſque 2 A Lucifero, donec lux occidat, audit 3 


Humani generis mores tibi nôſſe volenti 


1 


Sufficit una domus; paucos conſume dies, & 169 


Dicere te miſerum, poſtquàm illine veneris, aude. 


Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus! Aut quis 


In Mero crafſo majorem infante mamillam ? 
£ Cærula quis ſtupuit Germani lumina, flaram 


1 11. Scrape the thigh, Eo. ] To get a little 010 from it. 
151-2. Fate of Neptune] J Some i * of. Neptune, che beard 


Whereof was gold. 


152. Draw of. the leaf gold, Ge. Peel it off, in order to 


"I ſteal i it, from the image of Caſtor there were great 1 in 
his F N See Sat. xiv. I. 260. 


Will he heſitate.] At ſuch tals ſmall matters a8 


! tell, who could ſteal a whole ſtatue of Jupiter; and then melt it 
down and who can make a practice of ſuch a thing? A man 


who accuſtoms himſelf to greater keimen, can t be rale to be- 


ſttate about committing leſs. 


4. Contrivers, and merchant of 7 Thofe WhO ike, 


15 
and thoſe who ſell - poiſonous compoſitions, for the purpoſes of 


' ſorcery and witchcraft, or for killing perſons in a ſecret and clan- 


; deſtine manner, See Hor. Sat. ix. Lib. i. 31 ; and Epod, ix. J. 61. 


155. Launched into the ſea, e.] Parricides were put into a 


"ack made of an'ox's hide, together with an is Fo cock, af ſerpent, 


und a dog, and thrown into the ſea. See Sat. viii. 214. The 


fate of theſe poor innocent animals is very cruel, they having done 


, 0 wrong. ——Deducendum. Met. See Virg. G. i. 22757. 
"157. Kerber of the city.] Rutilius Gallicus was appointed, 
1 Domitian, provfectus urbis, who hal abe ere capital 


offences, and ſat every day on eximinal cauſes. 


158. From le moring 7 Lucifero.— The place, Venus, 
Then ſeen at day. break, is calle Laudfer—d. e. dhe _ of. 


"WW, See Sats VI. T S355 $$, | 
Nee bop 6 diem veniens age'L Lucifer Ana: n 
* of | VIS. Ecl. viii. I. 17 


Lucifer ortus erat 1 5 05 Met, iy, 9 
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May ſcrape the thigh of a gilt Hetcules," and 1 de 
very face of . Caſtor, 


/*Neptiine; who" may dr a off the leaf. gold from 


Will he heſitate, who f is weck to melt a whole Thin. - 
r . I poiſon, 
Compare alſo the contrivers, and the merchant of 
"Ant him to be launched into the ſea in the hide of 
Jah - [ſhut up. 156 
With whom: an Barmlleſs: ape, by adverſe fates, is 
How {mall a part this of the crimes, which Galli- 
cus, the keeper of the city, _ 

Hears from the morning, until the light goes AS? 
5a you, who are willing to know the manners of the 
n human race ; 
One houſe ſuffices ; ſpend a fow days, and darts 150 | 

Io call Jourfelf miſerable, after you come JO 5 


Who ma e at a fwoln throat in the Alps ? 15 or 
In Mero at a breaſt bigger than a fat infant? 
Who had been amazed at the blue 8 990 a Ger: 5 


5 man, his Fe 


(hog Tein da Gated tin e witli literal ane 5 


morning to night every day, but that he was continually, as the 
Phraſe among us imports, hearing cauſes, in which the moſt attro- 
cious crimes were diſcovered and puniſhed. _ 
160. One houſe ſuffices. - q. d. If you deſire to be let ir into © . 
"true hiſtory of human wickedneſs, an attendance on the houſe ok 
- Gallicus one will be ſufficient for your purpoſe, © | 
— Spend a few days, He.] Attend there for a few days, and 
. 2 you come away, dare, if you can, to call yourſelf unha Ts 1 
after hearing what you have heard at the houſe of Gallicus. 15 
mus is a very general word, and need not be reſtricted here to Go 
nify the private houſe of the judge; but may be underſtood of e 
court or place where ke fat to hear rauſes. Wt : 
1562. Swoln throat, &c.] The inhabitants about the Alps bare | 
s great ſwellings about their throats, occaſioned, as ſome 
uppoſe, by drinking ſnow water. The French call theſe n | 
+ Toes on the ontſide of the throat goitre. f 
163. Mervb.] An iſland —— by theNile—The women 
IS this iſland are faid to have breaſts of an enormous fize. Our 
poet is hardly to be underſtood literally. 
w_ Blue os C365 Tacit. de Mor, Germ. ſays, that the” 


e 


I JUVENALIS SATIRE. | 1 X11. 


. Cxſariem,b& madido torquentem cornua eirro 5165 
Nempeè quod hec illis natura eſt omnibus una. 


Ad fubitas Thracum volucres,. nubemque ſonoram 


Pygmaus parvis currit bellator in armis : 
Mox impar hoſti, raptuſque per atra curvis 
n a ſævã fertur grue : Si videas hoc 
Sentibus in noſtris, riſu quaterere; Sed, e, 
Quanquam eadem aſſiduè ſpectentur prælia, ridet 
emo, ubi tota cohors pede non eſt altior une. j 
Nala Fe capitis, fraudiſque nefandz 


88 have trücen & erruleos oculos, et omas rutilas—fierce | 


and blue eyes, and red hair. 


horn — as here, the Germans twiſted their hair in ſuch a manner, 


165. Taiſting his curls, ] Come an horn; but is uſed 


un many ſenſes to expreſs things that bear a reſemblabce to an 


= _ 8s that the curls ſtood up and looked like horns... 


anne 
| Germans uſed to wet their locks with ointment of ſome kind, 


haps that they might the more eaſily take, and remain in, the = 


in which the faſhion was to put them—ſomething like our uſe of 


| b or the ointment which they uſed wight be ſome * 
u 


me. Comp. Hor. Lib ii. Ode vii. I. 7, 8. 
166. Becauſe, c.] Nobody would: be ſurprized at ſein g 2 


8 as above mentioned, and for this reaſon, becauſe all the 


_ Germans do the ſame, it is the one univerſal es: wong them. 


5 — Naira ſometimes ſignißes a way or method. 


- 167. Sudden birds, Kc. J. A flight of cranes coming wehe 


a from Strymon, a river of Thrace. 
Strymoniæ grues.— See Virg. G. i. 120 . x. 263. 


——Sonarous cloud.] The cranes are birds of paſſage, and fy 
in great numbers. when they change their climate, which. they 


were ſuppoſed to do when the winter ſet in in Thrace 3 P they made 
great noiſe as they fle w,. See En, x. 265-5. 


168. Pygmean duarrior Sc.] The Pygmies "eds 55 48'S the | 


il, or a meaſure ot g ſpace from the elbow ta the hand—a cubit). 


were a face of pegple in Thrace, which were ſaid ta be 5 E = 


1 inches kigh. Aldsw,“ Juvenal ſays à foot, I. 2 ek 


* 


* 


ae 
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a an,] | His, Gntivoure, weapons. 
169. The en be e.... 
1471; In our natiens, Ke] Io our coat of the ork. an . 
5 of this ſort were to happen, it would appear highly ridicu- 


IG, x $54 . - * * 40 
* 8 * 4 » a « pt 5 _ =” 1 1 gt. +. 15 
17 N x Fo: 
WES 6 n r nn 


170 


lous 5 to oe! wine. ma. LINE" 2. inns, and en any 


70. 


let 


ay 


Hair, and twiſting his curls with a wet lock? 166 7 
Becauſe indeed this one nature is to them all. 
At the ſudden birds of the Thracians, and' the ono. 


The Pygmæan mibr runs in his little aims, 


Talons, he is carried by a cruel © erane: if you could 
In our nations, you would be ſhook with laughter: 


Tho the ſame battles may de ben ebüſtantliy nobody 1 
Laughs, when the whole N 18 not higher than 5 


« a there be no o puniſhment of a perjured head, 


with i in . talons ou 5 bird, weil alk you ſhake Idar ſided 


 lousit may be to ſee an army of people, not one of neſs is above a 
foot high. 


and no relty of events which make them wondered at; hence his 
friend Calvinus is ſo amazed and grieved thit he ſhould be defraud- 
ed, looking upon it as peculiar. to him; whereas, if he would look 


and criminal judicature, he would ſee nothing to be 2 1 7 at, 
with reſſ ect to his own caſe, any more than he would be 
if he e among the Germans, to ſee blue eyes and curled 7 0 
or locks curled and wetted with ſome ointment, ſeeing they all ap- 


you obſerve that I am not to be ſurpriſed at what I have met with, 
becauſe it is fo frequent, is ſuch a matter to be entirely unnoticed, 5; 


ſtands here for the whole man. 


S. M -JUVENAL' Avis. a 


/ 


'rous cloud,” . 


. 


Soon unequal to the enemy, and e thro? td: 
air, with crooked. 70750 *[ſee this 170 


butUlers' ee | 


one foot. eee, 


. 4 15 — 


with laughter from che ſingdlarity of ſuch a fight. 
172, The fame batter, &c.] In that part of the World, chere 

being no ſingularity or 23 in the matter, though the ſame 
thing happens conſtantly,” nobody is ſeen to laugh, however ridicu- 


The poet means to infer from all this, chat it is che Go gularity 
at what i is going forward in the world, particularly in courts of civil 
urpriſed, 


pear alike. Or if he were to go among the Pygmies, he would fee 
nobody laugh at their battles with the cranes, which are e how | 


; i» ive is al 1 me diminutive ſize of the Pygmy warriors, which . 


ike in all 


174. No e E Well; but, ſays Calvious, though. 


and ſuch an offender not to be puniſhed? _ 
A perjured head.]! A perjured non cm, per ſync. 


er Hor. Lib. i i. Ode xxiv. I. 2. 
"Ip n chari . 


* 


1 


all n 


| ovANALS SATIRA. ser. Til 
= erit? abreptum erede hune; grani6te.catena Y 5! 


'Protinus, & noſtro (quid plus velit irat) necari 


Arbitrio: manet illa;tamen jagura, nec unquam 
1 tibi ſoſpes erit: ſed corpqta unc . 
Invidioſa dabit minimus folatia N Wi A 
At vindicta bonum vita jucundius ipſa. 
Nempe hoc indocti, quorum 1 
I nterdum, aut levihus : videas flagrantia _ at iT 
| Guantulagunque aded eſt occafio, ſufficit iræ. 
Chryſippus non dicet idem, nec mite T haletis | 
Ingenium, dulcique { ſenex vieinus H ymetto/ 1 * 2% 


Qui partem acceptæ ſaaya inter Ane . Wenne 
: Acculatori nollet dare. Plurima felix. 25 5 10 , 
1 _— " Wicked fraud 751 Is raking ; my money to _ br me, ,and 
then denying that he ever had it. uy 
—— Sappoſe,“ Ac. Al Juvenal anfwers—Suppoſe. the whe. 


has injured you hurried inſtantly away to priſon, and loaded, with 
fetters heavier than ordinary 


ary—graviore catena, ; .' 1a 
176. Be kill d, Kc. J Be put to death by all ee we 
could” invent (and the moſt bitter anger. cou 
what then? _ 

177. That boſs. 


— Remains.] . 


i. e. Which ou complain of. W 
Ts till the ame. . 2 


wb 4 


: 2075 Jeep 


178. The depofit, Ke. The money Which you 5 in bi ' 
| hands would not be the ſafer -i. e. at all the more ſecure... 74 
1709, * T! he leaft Mood, &c.]} Tue, replies Fi; n Dona Ln 1 


| ſhould. enjoy. my revenge—the leaſt drop of blood from his mangled 


body would x give me ſuch comfort as to be enviable; for revenge. af. 
for $ a plea | 


re ſweeter than life itſelf, 
181. Truly this, Kc. 

people think ſo.—4q. d. This is the ſentiment of one who i is void af 
e of true philoſophy—indo&t. 8 

hoſe breaſts, Kc. Præcordia 3 Lela” tie 


| parts about 5 agony which is ſuppoſed to be the ſeat of the paſſions | 
And affections; here it may ſtand for the paſſions themſelves, which, 


ſays the poet, are ſet on fire, ſometimes for no cauſe at all, ſome- 
times from the molt trivial cauſes, i in ſilly people. 

183. However ſmall, &c. 

put them into a paſſion but it is not ſo with the wile. . 


184. Cbraſ e wil not ſo, * A er Swoie 1 


| defice no more) 
T9} Bit 61 


Truly, ſa s Juvenal, ig jon and fooliſh. ; 


Any 1 5 thing is dagen, te 


* 
SAT. 


185 


Greece 


be KIM. | JUVENAL's sATIRES. 35 
And of wickedfraud?” < & * Suppole this man Ae: 


away with [ 
« A. weig htier chain immediately, and -t to be kita 
5 (S would anger have —_—_ 
« At our will: yet that loſs remains, nor vill ever | 
« The depoſit be fafe ben *butfrom his mind 
x: 00s | RON 25s 1» 
«The . 7 will [give an enviable conſolation. - 0 
70 [may ſee 182.) 
Truly his is of. the Tg whoſe breaſts you. 
Burning ſometimes from none, or from light cauſes: 
However ſmall the occaſion may be, i it is ſufficient 
for anger. ſad. ac MS” 5 
Chryſippus will not fay the fame; nor the mild di- 
Of Thales, and the old man neighbour to ſweet ' 
ens, 8 179 
Who would not, arnldf cruel chains, give part of 
The received hemlock to his KURT: Hare wiſdom, | 


pher, ſcholar to Zeno, who tavght hl government of the paſſions” 
to be a chief good. 

185. . Thales. | A Mileſian, one of the PRO! wiſe men of 
Greece. He held that injuries were to be contemned, ad was 
bot himſelf eaſily provoked to anger. 

'—— The old man.] Socrates. WIDE e BRIE 
— Neighbour to ſecet Hymettus.] ase a mountain im 
Attica, famous for excellent honey, hence called dulcis Hymettus. 
See Hor. Lib. it. Ode vi. I. 14, 15. This mountain was not far 
from Athen 3, Where Soerates lived, and Where he was put to 


death. 


186. Who Sond not, Kc It was a maxim of cots that 
he who did an injury was more to be pitied than he who ſuffered it. 
He was accuſed of contemning the gods of Athens, and, for this, 
was condemned to die, by drinking the juice of hemlock; which 
he did with circumſtances of calmnefs and fortitude, as well as of 
forgiveneſs of his accuſers, that brought tears fron all that were 
preſent with him in the priſon during the ſad fene. 3 

An old ſcholaſtic had obſerved on this paſſage, as indeed ſome 
others. have. done, that one of his accuſers, Melitus, was caſt into 
priſon. with him, and aſking Socrates to give him ſome of the poiſon 155 
that he might drink it, Socrates refuſed it. s Th 

2 5 * 91 Which he had received from the 


3 JU VENALIS SATIRE. „ "Sat Inn. 
paulatim vitia, atque errores exuit omnes, 
Prima docens rectum Sapientia: quippe ane 
Semper ei infirmi oft animi exiguique voluptas . 190 
Ultio. Eontinud fie collige, quod vindial 
Nemo magis gaudet, quam foxmina, Cur 1 tamen hos tu 
Evaſiſſe putes, ques diri conſcia facti EY 
Mens habet attonitos, & ſurdo verbere ch; 5 
Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum ? 19 5 N 
Pœna autem vehemens, ac multo ſzvior illis, © 
Quas & Cœditius gravis invenit aut Rhadamanthus, 
Nocte diequeſuunt geſtare in pectore teſtem. 
. Wy TPO Fytiia vates, 


py l 


n 15d . held in his hand. —For an account of his 
death, ſee Univ. Ant. Hit vol. . . 49% note Z, tranflated 3s 
from Plato. Ren 
187. Haber ihe. 15 Tbe — here meant rh teachings * 
the moral Philoſophers, ſome of which held, that, even in torments, 
a wiſe man was happy. 
199. Fir teching aka right, K.] To know what is right 
is firſt neceſſary, in order to do ir — this, therefore, is the founda- 
tion of moral philoſophy, in order to ſtrip the mind of error, and 
the life of vicious actions. . 


Vitæ philoſophia dux, virtutis indagatrix, expuhrixque ora. 
Cic. Tuſc. N 


« Philoſophy i is the its & life, the ſearcher-out of virtue, the | 
& Expeller of vice.” 1 
191, Thur concludes} i. e. Conclude, without! any Hirter rea- 
foning,, that che above obſervation, viz. that revenge is the pleaſure | 
of weak minds, is true, becaule 1 it is do often found to on in the 
weaker ſex. _ 
Piuſſius uſes the verb oo "Vigo i in yr ſenſe of nate, or r infer— 
 mendose colligis, you conclude talſely, Sat. v. I. 85. 
183. To bave eſcaped, &c.] Though no outward went 
ſhould await theſe evil-doeis, and you may ſappoſe them to have 
_ eſcaped quite free, yet their very ſouls, der in. of dreadful crimes, 
aære all aſtoniſh:nent - their guilty NRC  initing them with tet 
but ſevere, reproof, 5 


gz: Their conſe er . e. Their 8 the executioner, 
ſhaking its ſceret ſcourge with terror over them. 8 
A metaphor, taken from the whipping driminals, whoſe + ter- 


rors, are excited at ſcsing the n 5 ee __ wp w— 
ſhaken over em. ; 
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s. XII. 


JUVENAL'» 


Firſt teaching what is right; for revenge 


Ir always the pleaſure of a minute, weak, and little 1 190 


Mind. Immediately thus ronclude, becauſe i in re- 


Nobody rejoices more than a woman, But why my | 
Think theſe to have Aare, whoſe mind, conſcious 
of a dire 
Fact, keeps them aſtoniſhed, and {mites with a 
Their „ the tormentor ſhaking a ſecret 
N hs | 
But it is a vehement n and much more 
cruel, than thoſe _ 
Which either ſevere Cæditius invented, or Rhada- 
vient and day to carry their own witneſs | in their 


"TTY YH 


breaſt. 


whippliy was à common p 
for the lower ſort of people. See Hor. E 

196. Vebement Puniſhment, Sc.] The 
torments of à wounded conſcience are leſs 
bodily puniſhment, Comp. Prov. xvii. 14. 


oh Severe Caditius.)] A very cruel judge in the dye of Vi- 
tellius; or, according to ſome, in 1 days 


* 


dumb ſtripe, 


195 


The Pythianpropheteſ anfoer'da certain Spartan, 
Public wi 


pod. iv. l. 11. 


here means that the 
tolerable than thoſe of 


Nero. 


= Rhadamanthur, * One of the judges. of hell. See Sat, 1. 
J. de 1. 


198. Their own 


them the teſtimony of an evil ee | 


199. 1 


thing, from 


heteſs.] err of Appollo (called Py- 


ying the 2 Pin) oi whom APs ve . 
anſwers 5 oracle of Delph hos. Rn" 


Mi — 4 the money, When it was T 4 by the ſons 
of the Mileſian, and ſent them away without it: yet he was not 
quite ſatisfied in himſelf, and went to the oracle, to know whe- 
ther hie ſhould perſiſt in denying it; or not. He was anſwered, 
ot if he forfore the money, he might eſcape for a time; but 

for his vile intention, he and all his family ſhould be deſtroyed. 
| Upon this, Glaucus lent for the Mileſians, and pald the whole 


"Þ 


$47ines. 353 | 
| By degrees puts off nioſt1 vices, . and all errors, 


[manthus, 


e among the Romans 


| 4. Kc] | Continually bearing about with 
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354,  JUYENALLS, SATIRE,  8a7-X1Y, , 
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1 ſacred place of. the temple, from. whence the oracles were Type F 


train of 7 Sas that PRE FOR e ee Aba. 
en Cu of, Ms 229 


-_ 


NE 


Haudi impunitum quondam fore, quod dubitaret 200 SAT 
Depoſitum Tetinere, & fraudem jure tueri.. 128 That 
Jurando: Quzrebat enim quz numinis efſet 8785 
Mens; & an hoc illi facinus ſuaderet Kbollo. ; W 1 
Reddidit ergo metu, non moribus; & tamen omnem For h 
Vocem adyti dignam templo, veramqueprobavit, 205 And: 
Extinctus tota pariter cum prole domo que He th 
Et quamvis longi deductis gente propinqus. 32 
Has patitur pœnas peccandi ſola voluntas. The v 
Nam ſcelus intra fe tacitum + cogitat ullum, . Bein 
Facti erimen habet: cedò, ir conata peregit? 210 7: 5 
Perpetua anxietas: nec menſæ tempore celfat; Dua 
Faucibus ut morbo ſiccis, interque molares — 
Difficili Waden cibo. Sed vina miſellus 4s th 
' For-he 
fu. But What hs Grüsle foretold came to paſs, for he and all th link 
| kindred were afterwards extirpated. Hah 5 
200. Time ta comes] Though he might eſcape forthe Jaa, 9 7, 
yet, at a future time, he ſhould not go without puniſhment. 1 erp 
Becauſe he daubted, &c.] Could fuffer en 8 to en- =”? 
tertain a doubt in ſuch a caſe as So 6. | « Witt 
201. Adepofit.] Of. money committed.to his wee « Th; 
, — £ Y fevearing.} B y petjury jure jurando. Tmgts. IRE THE « 
202. He "hed, Kc. In hopes that he might get ſuch an anſwer . 


r 4 


as would quiet his mind, and determine him to keep the money. 
203. Would adviſe, &c.] Would Nenad him to the fact 
i. e. to retain the depoſit, c. 
204. From fear, not, &c.] More Front ! a principle of fear of 
the conſequences. of 123 it, than an honeſt deſire of doing 


— 1 
Tie voice of dle, nns Adytum ſignifies. the moſt ſecret 


poſed to be delivered. e e 5 
— IVosthy the temple Kc. J, It was reckoned, highly for. the 
reputation of the temple, when the things - there foretold came. ta 

paſs: on account of Which, theſe oracles were uſually. delivered in ' 

equivocal terms, fo thay they might. be Mee Rl truth, on 
whichever ſide the event A: 1 out... 
207. Deduced from a lng rare. Te gente, from: 3 


That i in time to come he ſhould not be unpuniſhed, 
becauſe he doubted Ting. 201 


For he aſked what was the mind of the Deity, 
And whether Apollo would adviſe this deed to him. 
He therefore reſtored It from fear, not from morals, 


and yet 1 ple, and true, 205 


Being extinguiſhed together, with all his offspring, 


0 and family,  [race. 
aud with his relations, tho? 8 from a long 
LY a does the ſingle will of offending 
X uner: | 
48 For he who within him 77 deviſes any fecret wicked- 
his "neſt, [ pliſh'd his attempts?“ 210 
ire Hath the guilt of the Fs Wal 6 Tell me, if he accom- 
"> e Perpetual anxiety: nor does i it ceaſe at the time of 
en- the table, I grinders 
Wich jaws dry as by diſeaſe, and between his 
Ihe difficult food e But the wretch * 
FM n 
wer 
V. 


doing ill moſt by: 


. y puniſhed; | h 
ear of Wl 210. Hath the guilt c.] Is 9 er 2s if he had ac- 


doing tompliſhed i it. In this, and in many other paſſages, one would 
een think Juvenal was rien with ſomething abore hea- 


ours, 


ſecret Neuſm. Comp. Prov. xxiv. 849; and Matt. v. 28. 4 | 
re ſup- — Tell ne, Ke. ] Alqueſtion aſked by Calviants.« on 8 f 
3 by what Juverial had: faid above. Tell me, ſays ee if 
or the hat you ſay be true, that the very defign to do evil makes a per- 
ame to ſon 4 of whit he deſigned to dog what would be the of 
ered in ls - pi accompithing what he imended, as my falſe friend has 
. on lone IS 

el 211. Perpetual anni? 1. Jareoal anfwers the queſtion, by 
, 2 long ting forth, in very ſtriking colours, the anguiffr of a wounded 
iRantly- i mſcietce.—Firſt; he would be under continual anxiety. | 
TER 4 —T he time of the table.) Even at his meals —his com 


ne in a fever. 


8. XI. JUVENAL's SATIRES. 3 55 


To retain a depoſit, ind defend the fraud by ſwear-- | 


The voice of the ſhrine, he proved worthy the tem- 


af 108, Theſe; — &, ; Thus was TR mere intention of 125 


212. With jaws try; &e.] His mouth hot arid parched, like 
113. 2 Neu food incregfmng.] This circumllance | is my aa 


356 JUVENALIS SATIRE., Sar. XII. 


Exſpuit: Albani veteris pretioſa ſenectus 
Diſplicet: oſtendas melius, denſiſſima ruga 21g 
Copitur | in frontem, velut acri ducta Falerno. 
Nocte brevem ſi fortè indulſit cura ſoporem, 

Et toto verſata toro jam membra quieſcunt, 
Continuò tem plum, & violati numinis aras, | 
Et (quod præcipuis mentem ſudoribus urget) 220 
Te videt in ſomnis: tua ſacra & major imago 
Humana turbat pavidum, cogitque fateri. 

Hi ſunt qui en & ad omnia fulgura pallent, 


N ul dis unealilels of this Veiel! mind SN oy Ws ſytnp 


tonis of a fever ; one of which is a drynefs of the mouth al 
throat, owing to the want of a due ſecretion of the' ſaliva, by the 
glagds appropriated for that purpoſe, The great uſe of this ſecre- 
tion, which we call. ſaliva, or ſpittle, is, in maſticating and dilut- 
ing the food, and making the firſt digeſtion thereof; alſo to lubri- 
cite the throat atid '@fophagns, or gullet, in order to facilitate de. 
ghitition, Which, by theſe means, in healthy perſons; is attended 
with eaſe and pleaſure. ed Faler 
But the direct contrary is the eaſe, where the mouth. and throat Wl Vas of 
are quite; dry, as in feyers — the food. is chewed with difficulty and Which C: 
difpult, and cannot be ſwallowed without uneaſinefs and loathing, | 


and may well be called difficilis cibus in both theſe reſpects. 2 18. 
Wanting alſo the ſaliva to moiſten it, and make it into à fort of I one fide 
paſte for deglutition, it breaks into pieces between the teeth, and =. 


taking up more room than when in one maſa, it fills the mouth a 
if it had increaſed in qu antity, -and'is attended with a nauſea, or 
bloathing, which ſtill increaſes; the uneafineſs.of the ſenſation. 
Iz 4. Shitr out his vine} He can't reliſh” ir, his mouth 
* out of taſte; and therefore ſpits it out as ſorhething nauſeous. 
214. Albauian.] This was reckoned the fineſt” and Beſt wine 
in all Italy, ec vey 01d. See Hor. Lib. iv. Ode xi, 
4. I, 26 ; FRAY d 
215. Shew him better. 1* [Ifojow a0 — fer dence wine than 
this before him, he could not reliſſi t. 
— The thickeſt wrinkle, &c.] His 8 Saks conti 
into wrinkles without end, as if they vere vocaliontgh by His being 
offered ſour Falernian wine. * I. 
Denſiſſima is here uſed, as in Sat: i 1. 246, to Sis vaſt nun; 222. C 
ber; as we ſay a thick. — where "_ repos people uren guilt 
1 e ee = I ers whic 


. . 
4.55 © $W434637 #$ 
W 4 2 „ ** . 4 o 


* 


bar. X01. JUVENAL's SATIRES, 357 


5 1 His wine: the precious old a e of old Alban ian 
Will diſpleaſe: if you { ſhew him better, the thick- 
eſt wrinkle Falernian. 2x6 
Is gathered on his Weed. as drawn by four 
In the night, if dap care hath indulged a ſhort 
20 nerds quiet, 
a And 8 imb tumbled over the hoſe bed now are 
immediately the temple, and the altars of the vie 
nt, lated Deity, 
aa (what urges his mind with PRES FAR 220 
Thee he ſees in his fleep : . facred image, and 
- bigg 1 him to Senkel 
Than — diſturbs him fearful, and compels 
There they are who trembleand torn Py at all 
Move... 


* 4 1 


— 


Wine was. in 1 PE, among i Y ELM! when it 
was Tos the beſt: ſort ; but there was a kind o "coarſe {pur wine, 
which came from Falernus, a. mountain of * which, | 
when, drank, would occaſion ſickneſs and vomitting. | 
218. N tumbled over, Sc.] Tumbling and tai . d 
ove fide: of - bed to the other, through the uneaſineſs of his 

See Sat. iii. 280, and note, and Ainsw, Verſo, No. 2. 
219% Tube temple—the. altars, &.] He 1 is haunted with dread- 
ful dreams, and ſeems to fee the temple i in which, and the altar up- 
on, which, he 55 De ured himſelf, and thus profancy and. violated the 
majeſty, of eity. 

220, Wer; urges his 8 &c.] But that which occaſions 8 | 
more miſery than all the reſt (ſee Alusw. Sudor, and, Sat. 5 
165. ) is, that he fancies he beholds the man - whom he has in- 
jured, appearing 7 aggrandiged by his fears) greater than a hu- 
man form. tients had: much ſp ay on the ſubje& of 
ppatitions, en has always held them facred ; and (as fear mag- 
es its objects) they always. were ſuppoſed to appear greater: than 
. Hence Juvenal ſays, ſacra & mejor imago. Comp. Virg. 
En, ii. 1, Z=; | 

222. 'Campels ben is conf? ſs] i. e. The villainy which he has 
een guilty of—a, confeſſion of this is wrung from him by the ter- 
% 2x þ he undergoes 3 he can no longer keep the ſecret withia. 


22g All J A . The poet proceeds in his deſcription 
f the miſerable ſtate of the wicked, and here repreſents them 
e, with horror by thunder and lightainge. — 1 the 


— 


\ 


38 JUVENALIS GATIRE; sar. Tin. 


OCudàm tonat exanimes primo quoque murmure coli : 
Non quaſi fortuitus, nec yentorum rabie, ſed 225 
| Jratus cadat in terras, & vindicet ignis. 
Illa nihil nocuit, cura graviore timetur 3 
Proxima tempeſtas; ; velut hoc dilata i ſereng. in 
Prætereà lateris vigili cum febre dolorem . | 

Si ccepere pati, miſſum ad ſua corpora morbuma * 
Infeſto £9 wg à numine : ſaxa Deorum 
Hae, & tela Par Fun ponders facello 


224. 1 57 murmur, &.] They are almoſt a with 1 
1 on hearing the firſt rumbling in the 
225. Not as if, &c.] They do not look upon it as happeniag 
fortuitouſly, by mere chance or accident, without any direction or 
interyention of the. gods, like the Epicureans. See Hor. Sat r. 
Lib. i. I. 101—z. 
Rage of winds. Or fs the violence of the Wade, oc 
— a colliſion of the clouds, and ſo producing the i 
bn iloſophers thought, who treated of the phyſical cauſes of 
| ns, as Pliny and eneca. 
226. Fire may fall, Kc. The wretch thinks that the flaſhes 
which he ſees and dreads, will not confine their fury to the ſkies, 
| 25 armed with diying Vengeance, N fall upon the earth, and 
"deft troy the uilty. 8 
p 277. 60 Ter did. no harm. JI. e. The laſt tempeſt did no mil- 
chief; it is now oyer and harmleſs : — 8⁰ far i is well,” ' thinks the 
unhappy wretch,” ” © 
— (De nent temp " Fa 7. Though they” chape the fiſt 
ſtorm, yet they dread the next {till more, imagining that they have 
only had a reſpite from puniſhment, and therefore che next will cer 
bay: deſttoy them, 


228. Ar if deferr'd; Ec. Asif delayed by one fair da , ON 
urpoſe, 1 to fall 5 hedvier. 4. * 4 
his paſſage of Juvenal reminds one of that wonderfully fine 

es on a ſi 15 milat ſubſect, which our great and inimitable poet, 

Shakſpeare, has put into the mouth of King Lear, when turned out 

by his cruel and ungrateful daughters; and, on a deſolate and bar 

ren heath, is in the midſt of a ſtorm of thunder and lightning. 
„ «Let the great gods 

That keep this dreadful pother o'er our heads, 

Find out their enemies now. Fremble thou wretch 
That haſt, within thee undivulged crimes 


| i P t of e hide thee, thou wenn * 


f 


day, 0 
ally fine 
ble poet, 
rned out 
and bar 
ning. 


ch | 
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Sri XIII. JUVENAL's SATIRES.. | 359 


66 When! it thunders y alſo lifeleſs at the firſt mur- 
mur of the heavens: _ 224. 


| Not as if accidental, for by rage of winds, but © 
Fire may fall on the earth enraged, and my 


* 2 
7 51 


Avenge.“ 


That did no harm”: „dhe next tempeſt i is "RE a 


With heavier" concern, as if on by this fair 
> wellther.* 


Moreover a pain of the ſide with" a watchful fever. 
It they have begun to ſuffer, they believe the diſ- 


a "4 [theſe things 231 


| To their bodies by ſome hoſtile deity, they think 


The ſtones and darts of the gods : to engage a. 
- -* bleating ſheep FD 


43 


* 4 
it 33} a 


Awe Thou W and . 4 man * virtue 


4 That art inceſtuous. Caitiff to pieces ſhake 
That, under covert, and convenient ſeeming, 
HFHaſt practis'd on man's life! Cloſe-pent-up-guilts,. | 


Rive your concealing. continents, and cry 


Wo Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace!“ 
ig rr: 0 Lear, Ac ill Be. i 

— hey: Prin * the fide Kc. J The poet ſeems, here, to mean a- 
pleveily, or pleuretic fever, a painful and dangerous diſtemper. 
A watchful fever. ] i 1. e. A fever which will not let them 
_ ſeep, or take their reſt:_ | 

230. Begun to ſuffer, Wc] On the ßeſt attack of ſuch a diſ- 
order, they believe themſelves doomed to ſuffer the wrath of an 
_ offended Deity, of which their: illneſs ſeems to them an earneſt. - 

232. Stones and darts.) Fheſe were weapons of. war among 
che antients ; when they attacked a place, they threw, from en- 
gines for that purpoſe, huge ſtones to batter down the wall, and» 
darts to annoy the beſieged.” © 5 

Here the poet uſes the words in a ; metaphorical rake; to denote 

the —— of the ſick criminal, who thinks himſelf, as it 
were, beſieged by an offended Deity, who employs the pleuriſy and 
fever, as his artillery, to. deſtroy the guilty wretck. | 
232. To engage a bleating ſbucp, &c.] Or lamb—pecus may ſig- 
niſy either.— It was uſual for perſons. in danger, or in ſickneſs, to 
engage by vow. ſome offering to the gods, on their deliverance, or 
recovery; but the guilty wretches here mentioned, are ſuppoſed to- 


0 in a late of — — ſo that they dare not bo. much as hope 


< 


36 JUVENALIS- SATIN, Ser- Tm. 


Balantem, & Laribus criſtam promittere galli 7 

E:. | Now n, Quid enim ſperate nocentibus z ls 

ö Conceiſum i yehque non dignigr hoſhia vit? 235 

, Mobilis & varia eſt ferme natura malorum. i 
F Cam ſcelus admittunt,  ſupere conſtantia: 5 fax, 
Atque nefas, tandem incipiunt4 ſentire, peras 

' Criminibys, * Tamen ad mores natura recufrit 
Damnatos, fixa & mutari neſcia. Nam „ 15 
Peccandi finem poſuit fibi? quando rece = 

Ejectum ſemel attrita de 1 ruborem 2 

4 Quiſnam hominum eſt, quem tu ede . 


Flagitio ? dabit in laqueum Welti noſter Lune 


| | for recovery, and therekins have no courage. to addreſs any vows to 
7W the g 


Ro * of @ cock, Kc. So far from promifin 2 cock to 
Eſculapins, they have not the courage i tovaw even 's comb, 
as 2 ſacrifice to their houſehold gods 

234. Allowed the guilty, Sc.] Such * whacher'cha be al- 
lowed no hope whatever theit on conſeiences tell them ds much. 
3 235. Is not more worthy, ee a e. Does not Were to live 
' , morethan they. 639 DAE ſenſe 
6 236. lb ond changeable ] i. e. N. oo ancertain; 8 


24 

firſt; before they commit crimes, they are irreſolute and Aonbtine N i 
whether they ſhall or not. d often W yr. which is ſurfac 

f à fluctuating ſtate. ae N. crime 
{ 237. Remains ns) Wen they have once engaged i in the fc 
| evil actions, they become reſolute.) *! - part. 
* — What is right, &c.] After the orime is perpe trated, they te. 24 
5 gin to reflect on what they have done they are — ſtricken ning 
| with the difference between right and wrong, in ſomuch that they 24 
feel; fork Wk i: mn of e ; "bet ene nal, 
J this: ä . . Jured 
| — Nan nen &e. Y Their evil nature vill return to cor- Vinus 
| rupt principles, arid ſilence all remorſe 3; fixed: and unchangeable pe 
in this reſpect, it may be ſaid—Naturam cxpeliys ſurel ende ul. 3 he v 

que recurret- Hor. Lib. i. Epiſt. x. I. 24. . ind 

241. Hatb laid down to himfelf, &c.] What michel man eves- 1 

contented himſelf with one crime, or could ſay to his propenſity to will 
wickednels, « hitherto ſhalt thon come, and no farther,” when | into 


* every crime be n. den bane te mores ad F 
| Al et ? + 
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& To che little temple; and to rome the comb of 

2 cock to the Lares 

They dare not; for what! is. allowed the guilty ac 

To Nope for? or what vat is not more worthylof 

| life? ieee 4 Einen 235 

The nature of wicked men is, for the mor parts 
:fickleand.changeable'; ' 

When they commit wickedneſs, there remains con. 
ſtancy: what is right cheir crimes 

And what wrong, at length they begin to perceive 

Being finiſh'd : but nature recurs to its damned 


Morals, fix d, and not knowing to be changed. For i 


"who" : © [when recover'd 241 
Hath laid down to himfelf an end of finning ? 
Modeſty, once caſt off from his worn forehead ? _. 
Who. is there of men, whom you have ſeen content 

with one feet into 
Baſe er. our Sago: wretch will ol, Aa 


© „e S 


242. Worn n Kc.) de gente rubbed or worn 
away, as marbles or metals in poliſhing, where an hard and poliſhed 
ſurface remains; ſo a wicked man, by frequent and continual 
crimes, grows hardened againſt all impreſſions of ſhame, of which 
the forchead is often repreſented as the ſeat. See Jer. iii 3, latter 

t. 

243. Who is there, &c.] Who ever er contented himſelf with ſin - 
ning but once, and ſtopped at the firſt fact ? 

244. Our perfidious wwretch, &c.) Noſter perfidus, ſays Juve-- 
nal, meaning the villain who had cheated Calvinus, and then per- 


'  jured himſelf. As if the poet had fait—Don't be ſo uneaſy, Cal- 


vinus, at the loſs of your money, or ſo anxious about revenging your- 
ſelf upon the wretch who has injured you; have a little patience, 
he won't ſtop here, he'll go on from bad to worſe, till you will 
find him ſufficiently puniſhed, and yourſelf amply avenged. 

244——5. Into a ſnare.) He'll do ſomething or other which 
will ſend him to gaol, and load him with fetters. Or—he will walk 
into a ſnare (comp. Job. Xvill, 8—30.) and be intangled in his 
un devices. 


A 
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Perfidus, & nigri patietur carceris uncum, - 245 
Aut maris Ægæi rupem, ſcopuloſque e 
Exulibus magnis. Pcena'gaudebis amar 
Nominis inviſi: tandemque fatebere lætus 

9 furdum, n. nec < Tireſam „ efle Deen, 


144 


0 Suffer FY book, Ke. ] The uncus was n or hook, by 
which the bodies of. malefadiors were dragged about the ſtreets after 

execution. See Sat. x. l. 66. 

But, by this line, it ſhould ſeem as if forme . of this 

fort was made uſe of;ſeither for torrurs, or claſer copfinement i in the 


dungeon. 


2978 Rock of. the Agee Ka. Or, if he ſhould eſcape the 
gallows, that he will be baniſhed to ſome rocky, barren iſland, in 
| 5 Agean Seay where he will lead a miſerable life, r the 

iſland Seriphus is here meant. | 

r the rocks frequent, Kc. The rocky iſlands of the cy. 

clades to which numbers were baniſhed, and frequently, either by 

the tyranny of the 00 or through their own crime. perſons 

; of high rank. _- 

247. Ton will rejoice, Kc. J You, Cavin: will at laſt triumph 
over the villain that has wronged you, When you ſee. the bitter fal. 
benden which await _— fall P him. 


0 FE 


1 iſh crimes, is either deaf, ſo as not to hear 
lin 
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A ſnare, and will ſuffer the hook of a dark priſon 
Or a rock of the Egean Sea, and the rocks frequent 
To great exiles, You will Tejoice f in the bitter pu- 

hiſnment Ithat no one of 


Of his hated name, and, at length, glad will confeſs 


.The gods, 1 is either deaf, or a ele. £1152, 3899 


"ach Ha hated — . Which vill not bs manticond, but with 


the utmoſt deteſtation and abhorrence, 
— At length—confs 7. ] However, in time paſt you oy 
ve doubted of it, you will in the end joyfully own— 

7 pF. That no one of the gods, &c.] Whoſe deere it is to 


d, ſo as not to ſee every e e. of ſuch a eee 
to puniſh it accordingly. Comp. I. 112—19. ; 


249. Tirefias.”] A blind ſoothſayer of Thebes, fabled 1 to be 
ſtricken blind by Juno, for his decifion in a diſpute between her 


and her mult; in favour of the TP f in dennen gave him 
the kite of e. 


1 * 


End or THE THIRTEENTH SATIRE, | 
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* : If . 


19 T3 5 


8 1 Se] is OY at the dad adi bit 2 Pa. 


rents ſet their Children, and fhews the ſerious con- 


" Requenies of ſuch"examples, in helping to, contami- 
nate the morals of the, rifeng generation, as we are 
apt by nature, rather to receive ill impreſſions than 
| Fond ares be dev, more \pligns i in our - younger 


LURIMA ſunt, F leine, & tam Ge ſiniſtes, 

Et nitidis maculam haſuram figentia'rebus, 

Que monſtrant ipſi pyeris traduntque parenites. 
Si damnoſa ſenem juvat alea, ludit — 1 © ap 


Bullatus, parvoque eadem movet arma fritillo: ET LY 


Nec de ſe meliùs cuiquam f perare propinquo 


Line 1. Falun. A friend of Jureaa 8, to > whom this Satire 

is addreſſed. . e Ch. 
— Warthy of 8 Which deſerve to be ill 
ſpoken of, to be eſteemed ſcandalous. 
The word, fniſtra, here, is metaphorical, taken from the 
Roman ſuperſtition, with regard to any thing of the ominous kind, 
Which appeared on the left hand; they reckoned it unlucky and 
unfavourable. See Sat. x. I. 129, where the words applied, as 
| here, 1 in a metaphorical ſenfe. 
2. Fixing a flain, &c.} A metaphor, taken from the idea of 


doe md ann garments being ſpoiled, or ſpotted, with filth thrown 
upon them, the marks of which are not eaſily got out. So theſe 
(hings of 3 fix a E. bin on ol the moſt E 


nitidis debe. | 

| 3 Ko.] The things 1 
which are afterwards particularized, are matters which 
exhibit to their children by example, and deliver to them by pre- 
cept. Comp. I. q 


= og dice. 


* 


＋ If the © dive de laſer — If the father be fond of 


el 2.12.14. 
8 A © 12 2 XIV. 


4 u r. 


n 


than in our riper years, From hence he deſeends to 
as aà Satire, en Avarice, which he Neem to be of 
bs wore example than any other of the vices which he 
Fl 1 before; and concludes with — our 
A defires within ce £2 bounds. | 


7 | PP HERE are mat things, Fuſcinus, From of: 
unfavourable report. Tce, 

And fixing a ſtain which will ſtick upon ſplendid 

Which parents themſelves bew, and . to their 
children. + [wearing the bulla 
I the deſtructive die pleaſes the old man, the heir 

Will play too, and moves the ſame weapons in his 

ittle dice- box. 5 

Nor does the youth allow any relation to hope bet- 

ter of him, 


4. Wearing the bulla 101 His fon, when a mere child, will 
imitate his example.—For the bulla, ſee Sat. xiii. I. 33, not- 
5. The ſame weapons, &c.] Arma, literally, denotes all kinds —_ 
of warlikearms and armour ; and, by met. all manner of tools and 
Implements, for all arts, myſteries „ Occupations, and diverſions, 
Alnsw. The word is peculiarly-proper to expreſs dice, and other 
implements of gaming, wherewith the gameſters attack each other, k 
each with an intent to ruin and deſtroy the opponent.— Bee Sat. 1. 
92, note. 

Lil dice-box.] Maſter, bing too young to play wich a : 
large dice-box, not being able to ſhake and manage it, has a ſmall 
one made for him, that he may begin the ſcience as early as poſſi-· 
ble. — See Arxsw. Friallus. 

6. Nor does the youth allow, &c.] The poet, kaving mentioned 
the bringing up _ to be 9 here * to thoſe 
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Concedet juvenis, qui, radere tubeta terræ, 


Boletum condire, & eodem jure natantes 


Mergere ficedulas didicit, nebulone parente, 
Et cani monſtrante gull.” Cum ſeptimus annus 10 
Tranſierit puero, nondum omni dente renato, 
Barbatos ct admoveas mille inde magiſtros, 


Hine totidem, cupie t lauto cœnare paratu 
Semper, & à magna non degenerare culini. [quos 


Miter . & mores, modicis erroribus 


who are WP inttiated ; into 85 ſcience of SER Such give 


little room to their family to hope that: they will turn out 
kg better than the former. 


7. To peel the funguſes. of the carth, ] Tuber ( (hom. tumeo; to 


{well or puff up) ſignifies what we call a puſh, which grows in the 


ground like a muſhroom—a toad-ſtosl. But I apprehend that any 
of che ſungous productions of the earth may be ſignified by tuber ; 
and, in this: place, we are to underſtand, perhaps, truffles; or {ome . 
food of the kind, which were reckoned delicious. 5 
To peel:] Or ſcrape off the coat or Kin, with which ak 
are covered. 
. 1 maftrome.] The boletus was reckoned the beſt fort” of 
muſhryom. Comp. Sat. v. l. 147. See Ainsw.: Condio-. 
9. Beccgfcos.] Ficedulas little birds which feed on figs, now 


| called beccaficos, or berech they are to this day elle emed a 


oreat dainty. 


It was reckoned A piece .of hf 7 0 to 8 theſe EWA dreſ- 
| ſed, and ſerved up to table i in thedame ſauce, or pickle, with tune, 
uſes. of yarious kinds. 


— 4 prodigal parent. ] Nebulo fi gnifies an unthrift, 2 vain 


| 8 gal; and is moſt probably uſed here | in this ſenſs. See Axsw. | 


Nebuſo 2. 
| —— A grey throat, &c. ] Gala f is, kierally, [ng gs r gul- 
bt 13 ; but, by met. may ſignify a glutton, who thinks of nothing but 


is gullet. So van, the belly is uſed to denote a glutton-; and 
he apolt.c e's quotation from the. Cretan poet, Tim. i. 12. vagigig 
ke, inſtead of flow bellies, which is nonſenſe, ſhould be ren- 
the ed lazy gluttons, which is the undoubted ſenſe of the — 
Cana gula, here, then, may be rendered an hoary glutton—i. e. 


75 a be old epicure, his father, ſetting” the — and ſhewing him 


art of luxurious cookery. 
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Who has learnt to peel the funguſes of the earth, 


To ſeaſon a muſhroom, ads ſwimming in the ſame 
ſauce, 


To immerſe Beccaficos, a prodigal parent, [year 1: 10 
And a grey & throat ſhewing him. When the ſeventh 
Has paſſed over the boy, all his teeth not as yet re- 


= Hewed, - .. [ there, 
Tho? you ſhould place a thouſand beartded maſters 


Here as many, he would deſire always to ſup with a 
Sumptuous preparation, and not to degenerate from 

: reat Kitchens: - [to ſmallerrors, 
Does | Rutillus teach a meek mind manners, kind 


6 The ſeventh year, &c.] When he; is turned of ſeven years 
of age, a time when the ſecond ſet of teeth, after ſhedding the 
firſt, is not completed, and a time of life the nel flexible and docile. . 

12. Tho” you ſhould place, &c.) Though a thouſand of the 
graveſt and moſt learned tutors were placed on each fide of him, 
1o as to pour their inſtructions into both his ears at the ſame time, 
yet they would avail nothing at all towards reclaiming him.—q. d. 
The boy having gotten ſuch an early taſte for gluttony, will never 
get 5 of it, by any pains which can be taken with him for that 


urpoſe. 

Fn 5 philoſop hers and b ACA Fi wore 7 Ra a were 
Gekko called Barbati. They thought 1 it ſuited beſt with the gra- 
vity of their appearance. 

| Perf. Sat. iv. 1. 1, calls Socrates—barbatum magiſtrum. See 
Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. iii. I. 35. 


13. He would defire, Kc. He would never get rid of his inclina- 

tion to 1 ES 
13—14. Wih a fumpfuous . With a number of the 8 

moſt delicious proviſions, dreſſed moſt luxuriouſly, and ſerved up 

in the moſt ſumptuous manner. 45 

14. Not to degenerate, &c.] Either in principle or pradiice, from 
the profufe luxury of his father's ample kitchen. = 

; 80 true is that of Hor. Epilt. Lib. i. Epiſt. ii. 1. 68—g. 

uo femel imbuta eſt recens, ſervabit odorem 


Teſta diu. 


15. Rutilus,) The name of ſome maſter, who was of a very 
cruel diſpoſition towards his ſervants. 


— Kind to ſmall. as Makin 9 allowance for, ak excu- 5 
| "ug aol faults. 
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Præcipit, atque animas ſervorum, & corpora noſtra 
Materia conſtare putat, paribuſque elementis? 
An ſævire docet Rutilus? qui gaudet acerbo 
Plagarum ſtrepitu, & nullam. Sirena flagellis 
Comparat, Antiphates trepidi laris, ac Po I phemus, 


Tum felix, quoties aliquis tortore vocat 21 


Uritur ardenti duo propter lintea ferro? 

Quid ſuadet juveni lætus ſtridore catenz, 

Quem mire afficiunt inſeripta ergaſtula; carcer 
Ruſticus ? Expectas, ut non fit adultera Large 25 
Filia, quæ nunquam maternos dicere mœchos 
Tam cito; nec tanto poterit contexere curſu, 


16. And the ſoult of aver, &c.] Does he think that the bodies 
of ſlaves conſiſt of the ſame materials, and that their ſouls are 
made up of the ſame elements as ours, who are their maſters ? 


Does he ſuppoſe thera to be of theſame fleſh and blood, and to have 
reaſonable fouls as well as himſelf? Sat. vi. 221. 


18. Or uber he teach to be cruel, Inſtead of ſetting an eats 


of meekneſs, gentleneſs, and forbearance; does he not teach his 


children tobe dun and cruel, by the treatment which he gives. his 
flaves? | 


18—19. In the bitter 22 5 key n in 
pes, with which he puniſhes his 


hearing _ ws; of the bitter 
| flaves, 


19. Coma res no 88 c id The * of a Siren would not, > 
ul to his ears, as the e crack of the 


in his opinion, be ſo * 


Polyphemus the cy lived on we ſine diet. See « Vi 


En. iii. 720, & ſeq. 


Nedſusf is here likened to gien two ery of OY Nt | 
much as that he was the terror of his whole family, which is the | 


ſenſe of laris in this place. 

21. Then happy.] It was a matter of j joy w him, © 

As often as any one. i. e. Of his ſlaves. 

22. It burnt, &c.] Burnt with an hot iron on his fleſh, for 


| ſome petty theft, as of two towels or "napkins. Theſe the Ro- 
mans wip ed with after bathing. 


23. What can le ade 20 Kc. What, can a mas, whs i is himſelf 
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And = 228 of flaves, and their bodies, does he 
thin 

To conſiſt of our matter, and of equal elements! . | 

Or does he teach to be cruel, who delights in the 

. nee 

| Sound of ſtripes, and compares no Siren to whips, 

The Antiphates and Polyphemus of his trembling 


. bub. | 


houſhold— 20 
Then happy, as often as any one, the tormentor be- 
5 ing called, 


Is burnt with an hot iron on accountof two napkins? 

What can he who is glad at the noiſe of a chain 
adviſe to a youth, 

Whom branded ſlaves, a ruſtic priſon, wonderfully 

Delight ?—Do you expect that the daughter of 


Larga ſhould not be 25 
Tr An adultreſs, who never could ſay over her mo- 
ple ther's gallants, _ [much ſpeed, 
ue WW $0 quickly, nor could join chem together with ſo 
his J 
7 ſo barbarous, as to be affected with the bigheſt pleaſure at 
"TY | hearing the rattling of fetters, when put on the legs or bodies 
8 of his ſlaves hat can ſuch a father perſuade his ſon to, whom he 
1 has taught ſo ill by his example? 
the 34. Branded flavet—a ruſtic priſon. Ergaſtulum—lit. ſigniſies à a 
25 workhouſe, a houſe of correction, where they confined and puniſhed 
"78 their ſlaves; and made them work. Sometimes it means a ſlave.— 
Fre Inſeriptus -a um, ſignifies marked, branded; inſcripta ergaſtula, 


branded ſlaves— comp. |. 22, note.—q. d. Whom the fight of 
irg. ares branded with hot irons, kept in a workhouſe in the country, 
* where they are in fetters (1. 23.) and which is therefore to be looked 


the ſuppoſe the ergaſtula ſomething like our Bridewells. 

. 25. Larga.] Some famous lady of chat day here put for 

all ſuch characters. 

—— Should not be, ec. J When ſhe 5 the conſtant bad ex- 
the ample of her mother. before her eyes. Comp. Sat. 239, 1 
Ro- 20. Who never, c.] Who could never repeat the names of 
wit all her mother's gallants, though ſhe uttered them as faſt as poſſibly 
ef. the could, without often taking breath before ſhe got to the and of 

AM the lit, 0 great was the num ber. Comp. Sat. x. 223—4. 


Aa 


on as a country-gaol, affe&s with wonderful delight. We way 
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Ut non ter decies reſpiret? conſcia matri 

Virgo fuit : ceras nunc hac dictante puſillas 

Implet, & ad mœchum dat eiſdem ferre cinædis. 30 

Sic natura jubet: Velocius & citiùs nos 

Corrumpunt vitiorum exempla domeſtica, magnis 

Cum ſubeunt animos authoribus. Unus & a iter 

Forſitan hæc ſpernant juvenes, quibus arte benigna, 

Et meliore luto finxit præcordia Titan. 35 

Sed reliquos fugienda patrum veſtigia ducunt; 

Et monſtrata diu veteris trahit orbita culpz. 
Abſtineas igitur damnandis: hujus enim vel 

Una potens ratio eſt, ne crimina noſtra ſequantur 


28. Privy, Oc. ] She was a witneſs of all her her s lewd. 
proceedings, and was privy to them; which is the meaning of con- 
ſcia in this place. See Sat. ui. J. 49. 

29. Now.] i. e. Now ſhe is grown fornethinig bigger, ſhe does 
as her mother did. 

5 She diftating. | The mother inftrudting, and dictating what 

the ſhall fay. 

Lite tablets. cc is wax—but as they wrote on 
thin da tablets fmeared over with WAX, Ceras, Per. met. means 

the tablets or letters themſelves. See Sat. i. I. 63. 

Some underſtand by ceras puſillas, ſmall tablets, as beſt ae 
to the ſize of her hand, and more proper for her age, than large 
ones. As the boy (1. 5.) had a little dice-box to teach him gam- 

ing, ſo this girl — with a little tablet, in order to initiate her 
into the ſcience of intrigue. But, perhaps, by puſi las ceras the poet 
means what the French would cal petits billet-doux. 

30. She fills.] i. e. Fills with writing. f 
The ſame pumps, &c.] Cinædus is a word of a de 
ble meaning; but here cinædis ſeems to denote pimps, or or people 

who go between the parties in an intrigue. * 
The daughter employs the ſame meſſengers that her mother did, 
to carry her little love· letters. 
31. So nature commands, Cc. Thus nature ene it, and 
therefore it naturally happens, that examples of vice, ſet by thoſe 
of our own family, corrupt the ſooneſt. 
32. When they poſſeſs minds, &c. When they inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the mind, under the influence of thoſe who have a right 
_ to exerciſe authority over us. See Alxsw. Autor, No 6. 

33. One or two.) Unus & alter—here and there one, as we fay, 

may be found as exceptions, and who may reject, with due con 
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As that he muſt not take breath thirty times ? 
privy to her mother 


Was the virgin : now, ſhe ditating, little tablets 


She fills, and gives them to the lame pimps to car- 
ry to the gallant. [ domeſtic 31 

So nature commands; mote ſwiftly and ſpeedily do 
Examples of vices 527 us, when they poſſeſs 
minds (one or two 
great influence. Perhaps 
Voung men may deſpiſe theſe things, for whom, by 
a benign art, breaſts. 35 
And with better clay, Titan has formed their 
But the footſteps of their fathers which are to be 
avoided, lead the reſt, ite! 
And the path of old wickedneſs, long ſhewn, draws 
Abſtain therefore, from things which are to be 
condemned: for of this at leaſt [begotten bv us 
There i is one ods) ful reaſon, leſt thoſe who are 


pt; their parents v vices, but 5 they niuſt be differently formed 
from the generality. 


34: By a benign art, Kc. Phonetics! oat the Tit 


into them, by fire ſtolen from heaven. 

The poet here ſays, that if one or two young men are found, who 
reject their father's bad example, it muſt be owing to the peculiar 
favour of Prometheus, who, by a. kind of exertion of his art, 
formed their bodies, and particularly the part about the heart, (Præ- 


cordia) of better materials than thoſe which he employed in the 


formation of others. 


36. Footſteps, &c.] As for the common run of young men, 
they are led, by the UN examples of their fathers, to tread in their 
fathers ſteps which ought to be avoided. _ 

37. Path of old wickedneſs, &c.] And the beaten” track of 
wickedneſs, conſtantly . before their eyes, draws them into the 


. fame crimes. 


38. Abſlain therefore, Kc. ] Ref: rain ORE I from ill actions 
Dat leaſt we ſhould do this, if not for our own fakes, yet for the 
fake of our children; that they may not be led to follow our vicious 

pte, and to commit the ſame crimes they bave ſeen in us. 
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Ex nobis geniti : quoniam dociles imitandis 40 


Turpibus & pravis omnes ſumus ; & Catilinam Sho 
Quocungue in populo videas, quocunque ſub axe: 
Sed nec Brutus erit, Bruti nec avunculus uſquam. Thi 
Nil dictu fœdum, yiſuque hec limina tangat, You 
Intra qua puer eſt. Procul hinc, procul inde puellæ But 
Lenonum, & cantus pernoctantis paraſiti. 46 | 
Maxima debetur puero reverentia. , Si quid Not! 
-urpe paras, ne tu pueri contempſeris annos : Wit] 
ed peccaturo obſiſtat tibi filius infans. 
Jam fi quid dignum Cenſoris fecerit 1ra, 50 Of b 
(Quandoquidem ſimilem tibi ſe non corpore tantum, The 
Nec vultu dederit, morum quoque filius) & cùm 1975 
40, In imitating, &c,] Such is the condition of umat nature, But 
that we are all more prone to evil than to good, and, for this rea- For i 
ſon, we ate taught to imitate the vices of others. FEM 
41. 4 Catiline, &c.} See Sat. viii. 231. Vicious characters 1 
are eaſily to be met with, go where you may. (Eine 


43. Brutus.) M. Brutus, one of the moſt virtuous of the Ro- 8 
mans, and the great aſſertor of public liberty.” | 


 ——— Uncle of- Brutus.) Cato'of Utica,” who was the brother 
of Servilia, the mother of Brutus, a man of ſevere virgue. 
So prone is human nature to evil, ſo. inclined to follow bad ex- 
ample, that a virtuous character, ke Brutus or Cato, is hardly to 
be found any where, while profligate and debauched characters, like 
Catiline, abound all the world over—this would not be fo 
much the caſe, if parents were more careful about the examples 
which they ſet their children. Ee LE 
44. Filily.] Indecent, obſcene. | 
Should touch, &c.] Should approich thoſe doors, where 
there are children, leſt they ſhould be corrupted. Therefore— — 
45. Far from hence, &c.] Hence far away, begonè; a form 
of ſpeech made uſe of at religious ſolemnities, in order to hinder 
the approach of the profane. 80 Horace, Lib. iii. Ode 1. J. 1, 
when he calls himſelf muſarum ſacerdos, ſays, Odi profanum vul- 
gus & arceo. Ns „ paw : | 
Virg- En. vi. 258—9, makes the Sibyl fay— 
4 — Procul O procul cſte profani 
— "T'otoque abſiſtite luco. 


> hinder 
1.1.1, 
wunt vul- 


I 
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Should follow our crimes; for in imitating baſe and 


wicked | 40 


Things we are all docile, and a Catiline 
You may fee among every people, in every clime: 
But neither will Brutus, nor uncle of Brutus, be any 
where. e 
Nothing filthy, to be ſaid, or ſeen, ſhould touch 
Within which is a boy. Far from hence, from 
thence. the girls 55 45 
Of bawds, and the ſongs of the nightly paraſite: 
The <p reverence 18 due ta a boy. If any baſe 
thin i 
You go about, do not deſpiſe the years of a boy, 
But let your infant ſon. hinder you about to fin, 
For if he ſhall do any thing worthy the anger of the 


_ cenſor 4's 


* T : | 2 IL 
(Since he, like to you not in body only, nor in 
- ...,countenance, _ RED when 


Will ſhew himſelf, the ſon alfo of your moral 8) and 


45—6. Girl of bawwds,} The common proflitutes, who are 
kept by common panders, or pimps, for tewd purpoſes. 5 | 


46. The nightly paraſite.) PernoQans ſignifies tarrying, or fit- 


ting up all night,—The Parafites, who frequently attended at the 
tables of great men, uſed to divert them with lewd and obſcene ſongs, 
and for this purpoſe would fit up all night long. 


46. Greateſt reverence, &c.] People ſhould keep the ſtricteſt 
guard over their words and actions, in the prefence of boys; they 


cannot. be under too much awe, nor ſhew too great a reverence for 
decency, when in their preſence. 

47-8. You go about, &c.] If you intend, or purpoſe, or ſet 
about, to do what is wrong, don't ſay, There's nobody here but 
„ my young ſon, I don't mind him, and he is too young to mind 
% me: —rather ſay, My little boy is here, I will not hurt his 
“ mind by making him a witneſs of what I purpoſed to do, there- 
© fore I will not do it before him.” 30 ie nah, 


judex, was an afficer of conſiderable power in Rome, befote whom 
offenders againſt the peace and good manners were carried and cen- 


ſured. Sat. iv. I. 12. 


g- d. Now, if, in after times, your ſon ſhould be taken before 
the cenſor, for ſome crime cognizable and puniſhable by him. 


[theſe threſholds, 


50, Of the cenſor. ] The cenſor of good manners, or morum 


32. Shew-himſelf,, Ke. (For be will exhibit a likeneſs to his 
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Omnia deteriùs tua per veſtigia peccet, 

Corripies nimirùm, & caſtigabis acerbo 

Clamore, ac poſt hæc tabulas mutare parabis. 55 

Unde tibi frontem, nene parentis, ; 

Cum facias pejora ſenex? vacuumquè cerebro 

Jampridem caput hoc ventoſa cucurbita quærat? 
Holpite venturo, ceſſabit nemo tuorum: 

Verre pavimentum, nitidas oſtende 1 

Arida cum totà deſcendat aranea telà: 

Hic læve argentum, vaſa aſpera tergeat alter: 


Vox domini kremit inſtantis, virgamque tenentis. 
5 


father, not in perſon, or babe only, but in his moral behaviour 
and conduct; 'herefore, if you ſet him a bad example, you mult 
not wonder that he follows it, and appears his ather's own ſon in 
mind as we'l as In body. ) 

53. Offind he worſe, &c.] And it is moſt probable, that fol 
lowing your ſteps | has made him do worſe than he otherwiſe would. 

54. You will, O.] You will call him to a ſevere account. 
Nimiüm here is to be underſtood like our Engliſh--forſooth.. 
And cbiſiiſe, &c.] You will be very loud and bitter in 
your reproaches of his bad conduct, and even have thoughts of difin- 
heriting him, by changing your laſt will. . 

1 "IWhence, &. J With what confidence can you aſſume Ss 
countenance and authority of a father, fo as freely to uſe the liberty 
of parental reproof ? ? We may ſup poſe ſumas to be underſtood 1 in 
this line. | 

57. When, &c.] When you, at an advanced age, do worſe 
than the youth with whom you are fo angry. 

—— This head, &c.) When that brainleſs head of your's may, 
for ſome time, have wanted the cupping-glaſs to ſet it right—1. e. 
| When you have {or a long time been acting as if you were mad. 

58. Venteſe cupping-glaſs.] Cucurbita ſignifies a gourd, which, 
when divided i in half, the ſcooped hollow, might, perhaps, among 
the antients, be uſed as a cupping inſtrument.” In after times they 
made their c:pping inſtruments of braſs, or horn (as now they are 
made of glaſs) and applied them to the head to relieve pains there, 
but particular! ly to mad people. The epithet of ventoſa, which 
15 gniſies windy, fall of wind, alludes to the nature of their operation, 
which is performed by rarifying the air which is within them, by 
the application of fire, on which the blood is forced from the ſcari- 
fied ſkin into the cupping-glaſs, by*'the preſſure of the outward air: 
fo that the air may be called the chief agent in this operation. —The 
operation of cuppin 4 on n the bead! in phrenſies is very antient. 
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He may offend the worſe, by all your footlte ps, 


You will, forſooth, chide, and chaſtiſe with Wr 


Clamour, and after theſe, will prepare to change 


your will. 5 
Whence aſſume you the front, and liberty of a 
parent. Land this head, 


When, an old man, you can do worſe things, 
Void of brain, long ſince, the ventoſe cupping-glaſs 


may ſeek? _ | 5 I idle. 
A gueſt being to come, none of your people will 


„Sweep the pavement, ſhew the columns clean, 60 


Let the dry ſpider deſcend with all her web: 


Let one wipe the ſmooth ſilver, another the rough 


yellelse” = | rod, bluſters. 


The voice of the maſter, carneſt, and holding a 


59. Aguelt, Kc. ] When you expect x Giend-20. make you a 


viſit, you let all hands to > work, in order to . your houſe for 
his reception. 


60. , Seveep the nn Kc.) « Sweep (ſay you to your ſer- 


« vants) the floors clean—wipe the duſt from all the pillars,” 


The Roman floors were either laid with ſtone, or made of a2 


ſort of mortar, or ſtucco, compoſed of ſhells reduced to powder, 
and mixed in a due conſiſtency with water; this, when dry, was 
very hard and ſmooth. Hence, Britannicus - obſerves, pavimen- 


tum was called oſtraceum, or teſtaceum. Theſe floors are com- 


mon in Italy to this day. 


Tune Romans were very fond of pillars.in their buildings, par- 
. in their rooms of ſtate and entertainment. See Sat. vii. 
182—3. The architraves, and other ornamental Parts of i 


are very apt to gather duſt. 


61. Dry ſpider, &c.] The Wade which, 3 been this ſo 
kn as to be dead and dried up, ſweep them, and all their cob- 
webs, down. | 

62. Smooth filver.} The. unwrought plate which 3 is poliſhed and. 
ſmooth. 


The * veſſel. * The weought plate which is rough. 
and uneven, by reaſon-of the imboſſed figures upon it, which ſtand 


out of its ſurface. See Sat. i. 76.—80 En. ix. 263. 


Bina dabo + Fe atque aſpera ſignis 
Pocula— | | 
63. Holding a Pes! ] To keep them all to their works”! on pain 6 


_ of ** ſcourged. 
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Ergo miſer trepidas, ne ſtercore forda canino 
Atria diſpliccant oculis venientis amici? 


Ne per fuſa luto ſit porticus; & tamen uno 

Semodio ſcobis hæc emundet ſeryulus unus: 

Illud non agitas, ut ſanctam filius omni. 

Aſpiciat ſinè labe domum, vitloque carentem? 

Gratum eſt, qudd patriæ civem populogue dediſti, 7e 

Si facis, ut patriæ fit idoneus, utilis agris, 

Utilis & bellorum, & pacis rebus agendis: [hunc tu 

Flurimùm enim intererit, quibus artibus, quibus 
Moribus inſtituas, Serpente ciconia pullos ; 

Nutrit, & inventa per devia rura lacerta; 7 


6 3. Blu ert.] He is very loud and earneſt in his direQions to 
get things in order. 

64. Therefore, &c,] Canſt thou, wretch that thou-art, -be fo 
ſolicitous to prevent all difpieaſure to thy gueſt, by his ſeeing 

awhat may be offenſive about thine Hh: uſe, either within or without, 
and, for this purpoſe, art thou O oxer · anxiqus and earneſt, when a 
very little trouble might ſuffice for this, and, at the ſame time, take 
no pains to prevent any mora? filth or turpitude from being ſeen in 
your houſe by ww Own lea? "This is the ſubſlance of the poet's 
argument. 
55. Thy courts.) | Ruium Wee A pourt-yard, eſa 

an Houſe, a hall, a place here they uſed to dine. Ama. All 
theſe may be meant, in (this: place, by the plur. atria; for, to all 
theſe places their favourite dogs might baue acebt, land, akeourſe, 
might daub them. 

66. Tie porch,' Cc. A ſort of gallery, 1 villes, dal che 
Ar (ad portam) of the honſe; or a place eee ee, 
and ſo liable to be dirt. 
van boy. ] Servulus (dim. 6fſerrus)1a-feryont. lad. 

67. Saavaruſt, 8c. Scobs ſignißes any manngr ef powder, 
or duſt, that cometh of ſawing, filing, or boring. Probably the 
| Romans ſprinkled over the fluors of ther porticos withaw=duſt,,as 

ve do our kitchens and lower parts of the houfe-with' ſand, to give 
them a clean appearance, and to hinder the dirt of people's ſhoes 
from ſticking to the floor. See Holyday, note 3, on chis Satire, 
Tho obſerves, that Heliogabalus was ſaid io ſtrew his Poztieus, or 
gallery, with the duſt of g gold and flver, 
68. Manage it, Gcc. ] viz. To keep your: boule facted to virtue 

and good example, and free from all vicious mn oo your ſor. 
may not be * ſceing them. 


5 


. 


/ | 1 


neſs of a ſoldier, or that of a lawyer or ſenator 
belli & pacis, like arma & per in cedaat _—_— one to 
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Therefore, wretch, doſt thou tremble. leſt, foul 
with canine dung, [friend? 65 
Thy courts ſhould difpleaſe the eyes of a coming 
1 15 porch ſhould be overſpread with mud? and 
yet one ſervant boy, 
With one half buſhel of ſaw-duſt, can cleanſe theſe: 
Doſt thou not manage it, that thy ſon ſhould ſee 


Thine houſe, ſacred without all ſpot, and having no 


vice? [your conntry and people, 30 
It is acceptable, that you have given a citizen to 
If you make him, that he may be meet for his coun- 
try, uſeful i in the fields, 
Uſeful in managing affairs both of war and peace: 
For it will be of the greateſt conſequence, in what 
arts, and with what morals [nouriſhes 


You may train him up. With a ſerpent a ſtork 


PA Jus. and with a lizard found i in the devi ions 


70 a &c.] i. e. TO as public, e by begetting 2 


fon, you have added to the country a lubject, and to Rome a ci- 


Tizen, | 
71. 1f you | make him, &c.] If you ſo educate and form him, 
that he may be an uſeful member of ſociety, 

—— Tn the felds. ] Well ſkilled in apriculture. 

72. In managing affuirs, &C. | Capable of tranſacting the beſ- 
The oppoſition of 


Farry this meaning. 
80 Holyd.—the der or the gown. 


he old Roraans were. careful fo to breed up their os, that af- 
terwards they might be uſeful to their country in peace or War, or 
ploughing the ground. J. DRYDEN, junior, 5 | 
4A 73 In what arts, 86. 80 as to make him uſeful to the pub- 


lic. 
7 - What morals, c.] Bo as to regulate his conduct, not 


only as to his private behaviour, but as to his demeanour 1 in an ö 225 


lic office which he may be called to. 
94. 4 flork neurifhes, &c.] i. e. Feeds her young ones With 
8 and lizards. 


| Emotum) bgnifes out of the Way, or road. 


75. Devious fields] Da q ex de and via—quaſr-a recta Via 
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Illi eadem ſumptis quærunt animalia pennis. 
Vultur jumento & canibus, crucibuſque relictis, 
Ad fetus properat, partemque cadaveris affert. 
Hine eſt ergo cibus magni quoque vulturis, & ſe 
Paſcentis, propria cum jam facit arbore Hidos. 80 
Sed leporem, aut capream, famulæ Jovis, & generoſa 
In ſaltu venantur aves: hinc præda cubili 
Ponitur: inde autem, cùm ſe matura tevarit 
Frogenies ſtimulante fame, feſtinat ad illam, | 
nam primùm rupto prædam gultaverat ovo. 85 
— Z£dificator erat Centronius, & modo curvo 
Littore Cajetæ, fumma nunc Tiburis arce, 
Nunc Præneſtinis in montibus, alta parabat 
Culmina villarum, Græcis, longeque petitis 89 
Marmoribus, vincens Fortunæ Aue Herculis dem; 


Devia rura may be underſtood of the remote parts of the coun wry, 
—_ N and lizards are uſually found. a 


age their wings.) 1. e. The young ſtorks, when able to 


fly * provide for themſelves, will ſeek the fame animals for ipod, 
with which they were fed by the old ones in the neſt. 


77. With cattle, &c.] The vulture feeds her young—jumenio— | 


with the fleſhat-dead cattle, and of dead dogs. 


Relics r fr om'crofſes..| i. e. Feeds on the remains of the 


bodies of malefactors that were left expoſed on croſſes, or gibbets, = 


and brings part of the carcaſe to her neſt—l. 78, 


79. Hence, &c.] From thus being. ſupplied with fuch ſort af | 
food by the old one, the. young, vulture, when ſhe is grown up to 


be a great bird, feeds upon the ſame. 


80. When now, &c.] She feels. herſelf and. 5 young in the 


fame manner, whenever ſhe has a neſt of, her oun, in ſome tree 
which ſhe appropriates for building in. 


81. Handmaids of Jove, | Eagles. See Hor. 1 iv. Ode iu. 


i „ & ſeq. where the eagle is called miniſtrum fulminis alitem, be- 
cauſe ſuppoſed to carry Jove's thunder. See Francis, note there. 


81—2, Noble birds, &c.] Not only eagles, but the falcons of 


various kinds. hunt hares and kids, and having caught them, carry 
them to their neſts to feed their young with. 


83. Fhence, &.] i. e. From being fed with fuch ſort of food: 


| when young. 


—— The mature progeny. ] The young ones, when grown uhh ' 


and fl fledged. _* . | : 


„ 
5 
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They, when they take their wings, ſeek the ſame 


animals. {relics from croſſes, 
The vulture with cattle, and with dogs, and with 
Haſtens to her young, and brings part of a dead body, 
Hence is the food alſo of a great Tur, and of one 
feeding 3 
Herſelf, when now ſhe makes neſts in her own tree, 
But the hare or the kid, the handmaids of Jove, and 
the noble 3 
Birds, hunt in the foreſt, hence prey is put 
In their neſt: but, thence, the mature progeny, when 


It has raiſed itſelf, hunger ſtimulating, haſtens to that 


Prey, which it had firſt taſted the egg being 
broken. 


Centronius was a builder, and now on the crooked 


Shore of Caieta, now on the higheſt ſummit of Tibur, 


Nov in the Præneſtine mountains, was preparing the 
high [ſought 
Tops of villas, with Grecian, and with marble 


Afar off, exceeding the temple of Fortune and of 
; Hercules: iy 90 


84. Raiſed itſelf, &c. 1 Dake wings, 4 takes its flight. 
Hunger ſtimulating.) When ſharpened by hunger. 

84—5. Haſtens to that prey, | To the ſame ſort of food. 
85. Which it had firll taſted, &c.] Which it had been uſed to 


from the time it was firſt hatched—rupto oyo, from the broken 


egg from its very epp-ſhell, as we ſay. 

86. Centronius. | A e extravagant architect, who, 50 
his ſon (who took after him) built away all his eſtate, and had ſo 
many palaces at laſt, that he was too poor to live in any of them. 

87. Caieta.| A ſea-port in Campania, not far from Baiæ, built 
in memory of Caieta, nurſe to AZneas. See An. vii. l. 14. 
The ſhore was here remarkably ſinuous and crooked. 

Summit of Tibur.] See Sat. iii. 192, note. 

88. Prene ine nouniaius.] On the mountains near Papen 

a city of Italy, about twenty miles from Rome. 


—— Was preparing.] Planning and building, thus preparing 


them for habitation. 


88—9. The high tops, 2 . J Magnificent and lofty country- 


houſes. 


89. With Grecian, 5c.] Finiſhed in the moſt ſuperb taſte with 
Grecian and other kinds of foreign marble. 


60. Temple of Fortuue. ] There was one at Rome built of 


Be Es. 
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Ut ſpado vincebat Capitolia noſtra Poſides. 

Dum fic ergo habitat Centronius, imminuit rem, 
Fregit opes, nec-parva tamen menſura relictæ 
Partis erat: totam hanc turbavit filius amens, 


Dum meliore novas attollit marmore villas, 94 


uidam ſortiti metuentem Sabbata patrem, 
Nil przter nubes, & ccœli numen adorant; 
Nec diſtare putant humana carne ſuillam, 


Qui pater abſtinuit; mox & preputia Ponunt: 


che fineſt marble by Nero—but here is meant that * Pre 
neſte. 


K go. Of Hercults.) At Tibur, where there was a very great li- 
wo Eunuch. Poſides, &c.] A freedman and favourite of Clau- 

dius Czfar, who was nt of immenſe riches ; he built on the 

| more at Baiæ ſome baths which were very magnificent, and called, 

alter him, Poſidiane, 

Our capilols.] Of ck there were. feveral, beſides that. 


at Remes as at Capua, Pompeia, and other places. But the poet 


means particularly the capitol at Rome, which, after having been, 


burnt, was rebuilt and heautificd moſt maguikcently by Domi- 


nan. 
92. il thats 2 1 ' While he thus builds and Winde lech | 


nſive and magniſiceat houſes, he outruns his income. 
93. Wer get, Or.] Nevertheleſs, though he leſſened his for- 
tune, yet there was no ſmall part of it left. 
94. Hit mad ſin, &c.] His fon, who, ſrom the example of 
his father, had contracted 2 ſort of madneſs for expenlive builds 


ing, confounded the remaining part of his. father's fortune, when 


& came to him, after his father's death, 
95. Raiſed up, new villas, &c.] Endeavouring to excel his 


Aalier, and to build; at a ill eater expence, with, more. coltly 5 


Waterials. 


This. inſtance of Centrouius and his ſon is here given a8 a proof 


of the poet's argument, that children will follow the vices and 
Ollies of parents, and perhaps even exceed them (comp. J. 5 3); 
therefore parents ſhould be. very careful. of the. example which they 
&t their children. © 

96. Same haute, &c. Sortiti—i. e. it falls to the lot of 
Sme. 


gay, but the other Jewiſh feaſts, which were called Sabbaths. 
" "Phe poet baying was that. children. follow: the example ob. 


g. g. 56a 


—— Fears the Salbaths.} Not only reverences the ſeventh. 


_ 


— F*; 
4 3 
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As the ennuch Poſides out- did our capitols, 
While thus, therefore, Centronius dwells, he dimi« 


niſhed his eſtate, [the remaining 


He impaired his wealth, nor yet was the meaſure of 


Part ſmall: his mad ſor confounded all this, 
While he raiſed up new villas with better marble. 9g 
Some chance to have a father who fears the Sab. 


baths, [ Deity of heaven: 
| They adore nothing beſide the clouds, and the 


Nor do they think {wines fleſh to be different from 
human, [lay aſide their foreſkins, 


From which the father abſtain'd ; and ſoon has; | 


their parents in vice and fly, here ſhews, that in religions maxtets 
alſo children are led by their parents example. 


97. Beſide the clouds.7} Becauſe the Jews did hot worſhip 1 ROY 
but looked toward heaven when they prayed, they were charged 
with worſhipping the clouds, the heathen having no notion but of 


W ſome viſible object. 


he Deity of ee ] Juvenal, though he was wile 


Woah to laugh at his own country gods, yet had not any notion 


| the ONE TRUE GOD, Which makes him ridicule the Jewiſh wor- 


. I dotbt much, Heike, by numen cœli, in this place, 
we are not to ſuppoſe Juvenal as repreſenting the Jews to worſhip 


the material heaven, “ the ble æthereal ſcy, (as Mr. Addiſon 
Phraſes it in his tranſlation of the 19th pſalm) imagining that way 


made a deity of it, as he ſuppoſed they did of the clouds—this 


think the rather, as it ſtands here joined with nubes, and was like 
a viſible object. See Tacitus, Hiſt. v. initio. | 


As forthe Gulf of Heaven, be was to Javetial, as to thi Nibe- 
nians, dye ge (fee Acts xvii. 23.) utterly unknown; and 


therefore the poet could not mean him by numen cœli.—“ After 
oy the wiſdom of God, the world by wiſdom knew not God.“ 1 


Cor. i. 21. 


98. Sabine 5 fo different hom n ] They think it as abo- 
minable to eat che one as the other. Here he ignorantly ridicules 
| their obſervance of that law, Lev. xi. 7, &c. 
99. The father, Oc. He treats it as a matter of mere tradition, 


as if the ſon only did it becauſe his father did it before him. 


99. Soon they 4 afide, Sc.] Here he ridicules the rite of cir» | 


eumciſion, which was performed on the eighth MEE aſter their birth 


| nnn. to Gen. xvii 10, & ſeq. 
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Romanas autem ſoliti contemnere leges, 100 
Judaicum ediſcunt, & ſervant, ac metuunt jus, 
Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moſes: 
Non monſtrare vias, eadem niſi ſacra colenti; 
neſitum ad fontem ſolos deducere verpos. 
Sed pater in causa, cui ſeptima quæque fuit lux 105 
Ignava, & partem vitæ non attigit ullam. 
Sponte tamen juvenes imitantur cætera: ſolam 
Inviti quoque avaritiam exercere jubentur. 
Fallit enim vitium 9 58 — & umbra, 


100. Tied to deſbiſe, &c.] It being their wat cuſtom and 
practice to hold the laws of Rome, relative to the worſhip of the 
gods in particular, in the higheſt contempt. See Exod. xxiii. 24. 

101. They tearn.] From their childhood. Ediſcunt — learn by 
heart. 

—— And 5 15 Obſerve. 

— And fear.] And reverence— 

102. Ne wank Moſes, & co] i. e. Whatſoever it be that 
Moſes, &c. — From this paſſage it ap pcars, that Moſes was known 
and acknowledged by the heathens, to be the lawgiver of the Jews. 

—— Secret ws] By this is meant the Pentateuch (fo 
called from +, five, and Tx05, a bookor volume) or five books 
of Moſes. A copy of this was kept, as it is to this day, in every 


ſynagogue, locked up in a preſs or cheſt, (arci,) and never expoſed | 


to bght, unleſs when brought out to be real at the time of worſhip in 
the ſynagogue, and then (as now) it was returned to its place, and 


again locked up. This is probably alluded to by Juvenal's epithet 
of arcano, from arca—as Romanus, from Roma. See Aixsw. 


 Arcanus -a -um., —Volumine, from volvo, to roll, denotes that the 
| book ofthe law was rolled, not folded, up. See Sat. x. 126, note. 
103. Not to fhew the æbdys, &c.] They were forbidden cet- 


tain connections with the heathen—but when the poet repreſents 


them ſo moaſtrouſly uncharitable, as not to ſhew a ſtranger the way 
to a place which he was enquiring after, unleſs he were a Jew, he 


may be ſupp oſed to ſyeak from prejudice and miſinformation. So 


in the next line 


104. To lead, Kc. He ſuppoſes, that, if a man who was not a 


Jew, were ever ſo thirſty, avd aſked the way to ſome ſpring to quench 
kis thirſt, they would ſooner let him TIN than direct him ts 
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But uſed to deſpiſe the Roman laws, 100 

They learn, and keep, and fear the Jewiſh 1 
Whatſoever Moles hath delivered in the ſecr et vo- 

lume : | [ſam2 rites, 

E Not to ſhew the ways, unleſs to one 1 the 
To lead the eircumciſed only to a ſought for foun- 

tain; | [aday was 105 

But the father is in fault, to whom every ſeventh 

- Jdle, and he did not meddle with any part of life. 

Young men, nevertheleſs, imitate the reſt of their 


4 own accord ; only [their wills; 
\e Avarice they are commanded to exerciſe againſt | 
++ For vice deceives under the appearance and ſhadow 
L of virtue, 


it. But no ſuch chivg was taught by Moſes. See Exod. xxii; 
Y -"--"- 313 and ch. Kii. wy 


4 Verpos, like Horace's apella, is a word of contempt. 
_ Iog. The father, &c.] Who, as the poet would be underſtood, 
0 ſet them the example. | 
X —— Every ſeventh day, Sc.] Throughout the year this was ob- 46 
y ſerved as a day of reſt, the other ſabbaths at their ſtated times. v7 
4 The poet ignorantly imputes this merely to an idle practice, which = 
in was handed down from father to ſon, not knowing the deſign and th 
4 — importance of the divine command. 0 
Re 106. Meddle, &c.] i. e. He refrained from buſineſs, even ſuch f 
* 2s related to the neceffaries of common life. The Jews carried 
A this to a ſuperſtitious heighth—they even condemned works of neceſ- 
. {ty and charity, if done on the Sabbath. See John vii. 23. They 
. alſo declared ſelf-defence to be unlawful on the Sabbath day. See 
. Ant. Univ. Hiſt. vol. x. p. 272. | 
— 107. Young men, &c.] The poet now RT on the fabjeg of 
ba avarice, in order to ſhew how this alſo is communicated from father 
e do fon: but here he makes adiſtintion. As to other vices, lays he, 
| youth want no force to be put upon them to incline them to imita- 
a don; whereas, this of avarice, being rather againſt their natural. 
h bent towards prodigalily, requires ſome pains to be taken, f in order 
5 do inſtil it into their minds. 


—— The reſt.) The other vices which have been mentioned. 1 
108. Commanded, &c.| They have much pains taken with 14 
them to force them, as it were, into it, * their natural inclina- 0 
. 4 
log. Vice deti ves Kc. They are deceived at firſt, by being | 


\ 
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Cum fit triſte habitu, vultuque & veſte ſeverum. 
Nec dubiè tanquam frugi laudatur avarus, 111 
Tanquam parcus homo, & rerum tutela ſuarum 
Certa magis, quam fi fortunas ſervet eaſdem 


Heſperidum ſerpens, aut Ponticus : adde quod hunc, 


-0E- - [dum 115 
Quo loquor, egregium populus putat, atque veren- 


Artificem : quippe his creſcunt patrimonia fabris. 


Sed creſcunt quocunque modo, majoraque fiunt 
Incude aſſidu, ſempet que ardente camino. 


tauglit to look opon chat as virtuous, from its appearance, which 
in truth, in its real nature and deſign, is vicious. Nothing is more 
common than for vice to be concealed under the garb of virtue, 
as in the inſtance which the poet is about to mention. In this 
ſenſe it may be faid—Decipiniur ſpecie teti. Hor. De Art. I 25. 

110. Sad in habit, &c.] The poet; in this line, in which he is 


deſcribing vice, wearing the gatb, and putting on the ſemblance. of 


wiſdom and virtue, has probably in bis eye the hypocrites, whom 
he ſo ſeverely laſhes at the beginning of the Second Satire. | 


Habitu, here, means outwatd- carriage, demeanour, manner. Sad 


triſte— grave, penſive, demure. 
| — Severe in countenance, &c.] A ſeverity of countenanee, 
and a negligence in dreis, wete ſuppoſed char icteriſtie of wiſdom 


and virtue, and were therefore in high eſteem among the philoſo- 


hers, and thoſe who would be thought wiſer and better than others. 
Tence, in order to deceive, theſe were aflumed by vicious people. 
Bee Mat. vi. . 8 | E „„ 
111. Doubifully praifed, & c.] Nobody doubts his fincerity, or 
that he is other than his appearance beſpeaks him, viz. a frugal man, 
and careful of his affairs, which is certainly a laudable character. 
Sic timidus ſe cautum vocat, ſordidus parcum. Sxx. : 
11% More certain, &c.] At the lame time he is acting from 
na better principle, than that of the moſt ſordid avatice, and takes 
care to hoard up and ſecure his money bags in ſuch a manner, as 


at they are ſafer than if guarded by the dragon which watched 


the garden of the Heſperides, the dauchters of Atlas, from 
. whence, notwithſtanding, Hercules ſtole the goiden apple:; or by 


the dragon, which guarded the golden fete at Colchos, in Pontus, 


_ Trom whence, notwitbſtanding, it was ſtalen by Tifon, 
14. Add.) We may allo add to this account of the character 


here ohen of, that he is in high effimaticn with the general ty of 


. pop ©, who Aways inooe of à man by whe. he ig Wortl 


.. 


excellent workman in his way, and to be highly reverenced. 
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When it is ſad in habit, and ſevere in countenance 


221 and dreſs. id] he” N | 116 
Nor is the miſer doubtfully praiſed as frugal, 


As a thrifty man, and a ſafeguard of his own affairs, 


More certain, than, if thoſe fame fortunes, the ſer- 
pent Rn [Add, that 
f the Heſperides or of Pontus, ſhould keep. 
his man, of whom I ſpeak, the people tbink an 
excellent and venerable  _ "BEE 

Artiſt, for to theſe workmen patrimonies increaſe : 

But they increaſe by whatſoever means, and become 

e SORE OG Es | ing. 

By the aſſiduous anvil, and the forge always burn- 


At bona pars hominum, decepta cupidine falsa, 
Nil ſatis eſt, inquit, quia tanti quantum habeas, fis. 
5 0 5 Hor. Lib. i. Sat. i. I. 61—2. 
Some ſelf-deceived, who think their luſt of gold _ 
ls but a love of fame, this maxim hold— 
No fortune's large enough, ſince others rate . 1 
Our worth proportion'd to a large eſtate.” Francis. 
115. They think him, &c.] They reckon this man, who has 


been the fabricator of his own fortune to ſo large an amount, an 


116. To theſe workmen, &c.] Fabris, here, is metaphorical, 


and is applied to theſe fabricators of wealth for themſelyes, becauſe 


thoſe who coined or made money for the public were called fabri, 
or monetæ fabricatores: Faber uſually denotes a ſmith—i. e. a 
workman in iron and other hard materials, a forger, a hammerer 


| theſe miſers, who were continually at work to increaſe their 


wealth, might be ſaid to forge and hammer out a fortune for 
themſelves, and in this ſenſe might be called fabri. To ſuch as theſe, 
lays the poet, nehes incredle.  , © - 3 
117. By whatſoever mean.] They are not very ſcrupulous or 
28 as to the means of increaſing their ſtore, whether by right or 
Prong. 9 | | 5 7 5 
Y 178. By the affiduous anvil and the forge; &c.] The poet till 
continues his metaphor. As ſmiths, by continual beating their 
iron on the anvil, and having the forge always heated, fabricate and- 
complete a great deal of work; ſo theſe miſers are always forging, 
kad faſhioning ſomething or other I (heir wealth; Their 
x a Los gs | 1 b . J 8 
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Et pater ergo animi felices credit avaros, 


Qui miratur opes, qui nulla exempla beati 120 


Pauperis effe putat; juvenes hortatur, ut illam 
Ire viam pergant, & eidem incumbere ſectæ. 

Sunt quedam vitiorum elementa: his protinus illos 
Imbuit, & cogit minimas ediſcere ſordes. 


Mox acquirendi docet inſatiabile votum: 125 


Servorum ventres modio caſtigat iniquo, | 
lyſe quoque eſuriens: neque enim omnia fuſtinet 
unquam 33 


inceſiant toil and labour may be compared to working at the anvil, 
and the burning deſire of their minds to the lighted forge. Ca- 
mino, here, is to be underſtood of the forge or furnace in which the 
iron ie Beste,, VVV 

119. The father therefore, Etc.] Seeing theſe men abound in 
wealth, and not recollecting what pains it coſt them, both of body 


and mind to acquire it, thinking the rich are the only happy peo- 


ple, and that a poor man mult be miſerable © 
12t. Exhorts his young men.] His ſons that are growing up. 


122. Togo that way.) To treadin the ſteps of thoſe money- 
e d Or Ng 
— Apply earneſtly, &c.) Incumbo fignifies to apply with ear- 


neſtneſs and diligence to any thing. The father here recommends 


it to his ſons, to apply themſelves diligently to the practices of 


theſe people, whom the poet humourouſly ſtiles a ſe&—as if they 


were à ſect of philoſophers to whom the word properly belongs. 
Thoſe who joined in following the docktines of Plato, were ſaid to | 
be of the Pl 


atonic ſect—ſo ſecta Socratica.— Secta comes from ſe- 
quor, to follow. _ EN TEE Ing OY 


123. Certain elements, &c.] Certain rudiments or beginnings. 


The father does not all at once bid his ſons to be covetous, but 


.. Infinuate into their minds by little and little, ſordid principles. This 


LE he does as ſoon as he is capable of receiving them, Which I take 


meat, or the like; 
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to be the 1 of protinùs here.— Imbuo ſigniſies to ſeaſon 
ſo, by metaph. to ſeaſon the mind —alſo to fur- 


niſh, or ſtore... 5 . 
124. Compels them to learn, &c.] From his example, little pal- 
try acts of meanneſs and avarice—minimas ſordes. 


. o q 
7 . 1 - % 


125. By-and-by.) As they grow up he opens his grand plan to 
them; and as they have been tauphtto be mean and ſtingy in leſ- 


fer matters; he row inſtructs them how to thrive by applying the 


fame principles to the ſcience of getting money by low and illiberal 
means. 6 


* 


| ſallalle wiſh.) A deſire that ean never be fatisfied— 


73 * 
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And the father therefore believes the covetous 


1 happy of mind, [no examples 120 
Who admires wealth, who thinks that there are 


Of an happy poor man ; he exhorts his young men, 
)$ . that they _ [the ſame ſect. 
May perfiſt to go that way, and apply earneſtly to 


5 There are certain elements of vices; with theſe he 

| immediately ſeaſons [ ſtingineſs. 
et Them, and compels them to learn the moſt triffing 
By-and-by he teaches an inſatiable wiſh of acquir- 

; ing: | [juſt meaſure, I 26 
al, He chaſtiſes the bellies of the ſervants with an un- 
* He * hung' ring: for neither does he ever bear 

0 | 
ſuch is oe inordinate love of money. Amor habendi. VII. 
ra En. vii. I. 327. 
ad 126. He chaſtifes, &c.] The poet in this, and in ſome of the 
=” following lines, particularizes certain inſtances of thoſe minime 

ſordes, which he had hinted at, I. 124, and which the father is 
2 ſuppoſedto ſet an example of to his ſons, in order to ſeaſon and 
FI” Prepare their minds for greater acts of ſordidneſs and avarice. 
Firſt, Juvenal takes notice of the way in which the father treats 
wh his ſervants, He pinches their bellies, by withholding from them 
L 4 their due allowance pr food, by giving them ſhort meaſure, which is 
* implied by iniquo modio. The Romans meaſured out the food 
BR which they gave their ſlaves; this was ſo much a month, and there- 
5 fore called demenſum, from menſis, or rather perhaps from deme- 
| by tior — hence part, demenſus -a um. 
cul We find- this word in Ter. Phorm. Ad 1, Sc. i. I. 9. where 
ED Davus is repreſenting Geta, as having ſaved ſomething out of his 
555 allowance, as a preſent for the bride of his maſter's ſon. 
4% 5 Quod ille unciatim vix e ·ůw- 
Rt Suuam defraudans genium, comparſit miſer. 5 
- Gen had ſaved ſome of kis corn, of which the flares Fj G 
n many meaſures of corn every month, and turned it into money. 
* Modium wrs a meaſure of about à peck and an half. AIx Ww. 
* 127. He alſo bung ring. ] Half ſtarving himſelf at the ſams- 
Te time. If 
= Neither does he, 985.1 He does not ſuffer, or permit, all 
a T VE the pieces of bread, which are ſo ſtale as to be blue with mouldi- 
let- | neſs, and muſty with being hoarded up, to be eaten at once, but 
or makes them ſerve again and again. 
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% JUVENALIS SATIRE Sar. XIV, 


Mucida ccerulei panis conſumere fruſta, 
Heſternum ſolitus medio ſervare minutal 
Septembri; nec non differre in tempora cœnæ 130 

Alterius, conchen æſtivi cum parte lacerti 
Signatam, vel dimidio, putrique ſiluro, 

Filaque ſectivi numerata includere porri : 
Invitatus ad hæc aliquis de ponte-negaret. 
Sed quo divitias hzzc per tormenta coactas? 135 


Cum furor haud dubius, cum fit manifeſta phreneſis, | 


Vt locuples moriaris, egenti vivere fato? 


1 The baſh, Ke. ] Minutal—a diſh made with herbs and 
meat, and other things chopped together—from minuo, to dimi- 
niſh, or make a thing leſs. 

Of yefterday.] . Which had been dreſſed the day before, 
and now ferved up again, This he will ſtifl keep, though in the 
month of September, a time of year, when, from the autumnal 
damps, victuals ſoon grow putrid. The blaſts of the ſouth wind 
at that time, were particularly inſalubrious. 
130. Alſo to defer, | Oe. ] Who accuſtoms himſelf to keep for a 
ſecond meal. 
131. The bean.] Conchis.—See Sat Te 293, note. | 
'——— Sealed up.] Put into ſome veſſel, the cover or mouth of 


which: was ſealed up cloſe with the maſter's ſeal; to prevent the ſer- | 


vant's getting at it. Or perhaps into ſome cupboard, the door of 
which had the maſter's ſeal upon it. 

131—2, Part of a ſummer-fiſh.] Lacerti zſtivi.—What fin 
the lacertus was, I do hot any where find with certainty. Alxs- 
worTH cal.s it a kind of cheap fiſh uſually falted. This, menti- 
oned here, is called a ſummer fiſh ;" T pole, becauſe caught in 
the ſummer-time ; and for this realon, no doubt, not very eee 
keep long feet. © 


133. To ſhut up.] dene e. to include! in the ſame ſealed 


veſſel, Theinfinitive includere, like the ſervare, I. 129, and the 


bon differre, I. 130, is governed by the ſolitus, I. 129. 
© — Number'd threads, &c.] Sectivi porri.— In Sat. iii 293—4, 


Juvenal calls it ſectile porrum. See there. — There were two dif- 


ferent ſpecies of the leek; one ſort was called ſectum, ſectile, and 
ſeclivum the other capitatum ; the former of. which Was reckoned 
the worſt, See Plin. Lib. xix. c. vi. *. 


From the bottom of A Teck there are fibres which hang down 


” a —— f 


| Sar, XIV. JUVENAL's SATIRE S. 389 
To conſume all the muſty pieces. of blue bread, 


Who is uſed to keep the haſh of yeſterday in the 
midſt of | fupper, 130 
September; alſo. to defer, to the time of aoother 
The bean, ſealed up with part of a ſummer 

Fiſh, or with half a ſtinking. ſhad, 


And to ſnhut up the number'd threads of a ſective leek: 


Any one invited from a bridge to theſe, would re- 
fuſe. | ments, 135 


But for what end are riches gather'd by theſe tor · 
Since it is an undoubted madneſs, fince it is a mani 


feſt frenzy, 
That you may "die rich, to live with a 3 fate? 


wards, when the leek is taken out of the ground, which the poet 
| here calls fila, or threads, which they reſemble. He here humour- 


ouſly. repreſents à perſon ſo ſordidly avaricious, as to count the 


threads, or fibres, at the bottom of a leek, that if one of theſe. 


ſhould be miſſing he might find-it out. 
The epithets, ſectivum and ſectile, are given to chat ſort of leck, 


from its being uſual to cut or ſhred it into ſmall pieces when mixed, 

wich victuals of any kind. See Aixsw. Sectivus. 
134. Invited from the bridge.] See Sat. iv. 126. The bridges : 

about Rome were the uſual places where beggars took their ſtand, 


in order to beg of the paſſengers. 
The poet, to finiſh his deſcription of the miſer's- board of vic- 


tuals, here tells us, that if this wretch were to invite a common 
beggar to ſuch proviſions as he kept for himſclf and Any. the 
beggar would refuſe to come. 
135. But for what end, Sc.] Some wk mult be Sade end 
here, as habes, or poſſides, or the like —otherwiſe the accuſative 
caſe is without à verb to govern it. We may then read the line.— 


To what purpoſe do you poſſeſs riches, gathered together by 


theſe torments — i. e. with ſo much puniſhment and; uneaſineſs to 


ſelf? See Sat. x. I. 12, 13. 


130. Undoubted madnefs. &c. ] 80 Hor, Sat. iii. 7 ON . 25 


Danda eſt helleboxi multo pars maxima avaris, 

Neſcio an Anticyram ratio illis deſtinet omnem. 
Miſers make whole Anticyra their own; 1 
Its hellebore reſerved from them alone. FxAxcis. 


For Anticyra, ſee above, Juv. Sat. xiii. I. 97, note. 


137. A needy fate, &c,] i. e. To ſhare the fate of the poor; 


to live as if deſtined to porerty and want. for the ſake of being 
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390 JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sr. XIV, 
Intereã pleno cum turget ſacculus ore, 
Creſcit amor nummi, quantum ipſa pecunia creſcit; 
Et minus hanc optat, qui non habet, Ergo paratur 
Altera villa tibi, cam rus non ſufficit unum, 141 
Et proferre libet fines; majorque videtur, 

Et melior vicina ſeges: mercaris & hanc, & 
Arbuſta, & denſa montem qui canet oliva: 

Quorum fi pretio, dominus non vincitur ullo, 145 
Nocte boves macri, laſſoque famelica collo 
Armenta ad virides hujus mittentur ariſtas; 

Nec priùs inde domum, quim tota novalia ſævos 
In ventres abeant, ut credas falcibus actum. 


Dicere vix poſſis, quam multi talia plorent, 150 


rich when you die, a time when your riches can avail you nothing, 
be they ever ſo great. 


138. When the bag ſwells, &c.) And all this, for which you 


are tormenting yourſelf at this rate, you find no ſatisfaction or con- 
tentment in; for when your bags are filled up to the very mouth, 


{till you want more. The getting money, and the love of money, 
_ 1ncreaſe together: the mare you have, the more you want, 
Creſoeit indulgens ſibi dirus hydrops, Ke. 
See Hor, Lib. ii. Ode ii. and Lib. iii. Ode xvi. l. 17, 18. 
Creſcentem ſequitur cura e ag 3 
„ Majorumque fames. N 

140. He wiſber for it leſs, &c.] A poor man looks no farther 
han a ſupply of his preſent wants; he never thinks of any more. 
— T herefore. } Becauſe thou art inſatiable in thy deſires. 


—— V prepared, &e.] Not content with one . | 


another is purchaſed, and gotten ready, On for thy recepuon, 
s one will not ſuffice. 

142. It Ates you to extend, &e. ] You think the preſent limits 

of your eſtate too confined, and therefore you want to enlarge them. 


| 143. Neighbour's corn.) Ariſta is properly the beard of corn, 

and, by ſyneo, the whole ear; and fo the corn itſelf, as growing. 
You take it into your head that your neighbour's corn looks better 
than yours, therefore you determine to purchaſe, and to poſſeſs 


yourſelf of his eſtate. 


790% Groves of trees. | Arbuftuns' 185 a copſe or grove of 


trees, pleaſant och its gains 


fi 
1 


In the mean time, when the bag ſwells with a full 


mouth, [ increaſes ;: 
The love of money increaſes, as much as money itſelf 


And he wiſhes for it leſs, who has it not. There- 


fore is prepared 140 


Another villa for you, when one country ſeat is not 
ſufficient; appears 


And it likes you to extend your borders; and greater 


And better your neighbour's corn: you buy alto this, 


and {with the thick olive: 
Groves of trees, and the mountain which is white 
With any price of which if the owner be not pre- 


vailed on, I4 
By night the lean oxen, and the famiſhed herds 
with tired 


Necks, will be ſent to the green corn of this man. 
Nor may they depart home from thence, before the 
whole crop [believe it done by ſickles. 


Is gone into their cruel bellies, ſo that you would 


You can hardly ſay, how many may lament ſuch 
„ | | ig 


144. Which is | cobite, Kc. ] The boon of the olive is of 2 


White, or light grey colour. Denſa here means a vaſt quantity. 


See Sat. i. 120, note. 
145. With any price of which, Kc.) If you cannot tempt the. 


owner to part with them for any price which you offer for the pur- 


_ Chaſe, then you have recourſe to ſtratagem to make him glad to get 


rid of them. 
146. By night the uk oxen, Kc. ] In the night-time, when you. 


are not likely to be diſcovered, you turn your 'oxen which are half- 
ſtarved, = your other herds of grazing beaſts, which are kept ſharp 
for the purpoſe, into your poor neighbour's corn. 


146—7. Tired necks. ] That have been yoked, at at work all 


day, and therefore the more hungry. 
147. To the green corn, &c.] In order to eat it. up. 
148. Nor may they depart home, &c.] They are not ſuffered to 


Nir homeward, till they n eaten up the Whole crop, as clean as 


if it had been reaped. 
— The — 4 crop. Tota novalia. —Novale eſt, ſaith Pliny. 


quod alternis annis ſeritur — Land ſown every other year,” 


and therefore produces the more plentiful crops. Here by met«. 
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392 JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar. XIV. 


Et quqt venales injuria fegerit agros. 


Sed qui ſermones? quam fœdæ buccina fame? 
Quid nocet hoc? inquit: tunicam mihi malo lupini, 
Quam fi me toto laudet vicinia pago 


Exigui ruris pauciſſima farra ſecantem. 155 


Scilicet & morbis & debilitate carebis, | 

Et luctum & curam effugies, & tempora vitæ 
Longa tibi poſt hæc fato meliore dabuntur; 

Si tantum culti ſolus peſſederis agri, 

gs ſub Tatio populus Romanus arabat. 160 


88 ſignifies the crops that grow on ſuch 1 Vins. 
Gear. i. I. 71. 


151. Injury, &c.] Many have had reaſon to complain of ſuch 


treatment, and have been forced to ſell their land to avoid being 
ruined. 


152. What ſbeeches 2 Þ- What does the world ſay of you, fays 
the poet, for {uch proceedings ? 


FRY to be ſpeaking, and with whom he is expoſtulating. 


153. What does this hurt ?] ſiys the miſer—what harm can what 


cke world ſays do? See Hor. Sat. i. I. 64—- ). 
Coat of a lupine.] Lupinus ſignifies a kind of mY of a 


bitter and harſh talte, covered with a coat, huſk, or ſhell. Fon Virg. 
G. i. L 7 5—6. Iſidorus ſays, that the beſt definition of lupinus, 
is, amo rng Abrng, quod vultum guſtantis amatitudine contriſtef. 
AmnSWoRTH thinks that lupinus ſignifies what we call hops; and 
this ſeems likely, as we may gather from the ſtory in Athenzus, 
Lib. ii. c. xiv. where he relates of Zeno the Stoie, that he was ill. 
tempered and harſh, till he had drank a quantity of wine, and then 


e was peaſant and good-humoured. On Zeno's being aſked the 
reaſon of this change of temper, he ſaid, that * the ſame thing hap- 


pened to him as to lupines; for Jupines, ſays he, before they are 
foaked in water axe very bitter; but when put into water, and made 


{oft by ſteeping, and are well ſoaked, they are mild and pleaſant.” 
ops grow with coats, or laminz, dne over another. But what- 


ever be the exaQt meaning of lupini, the meaning of this haſty an- 


{wer of the miſer's is as follows: © Don't talk to me of what 


1 are made about me, or what the trumpet of fame 
| e lg abroad, to the diſadvantage of my character. I would 
| bot give a pin's head for all they can ſay againſt me, if I do but 

| get rich but I would not give the hull: of a lppine for the 


Trumpet af foul ſame.—] The poet is interrupted before he 
has finiſhed, by the eager anſwer of the perſon to whom he is ſur⸗ 


= 
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And how many fields injury has made to be ſet to 


* * 


al | [ ſame?“— 
© But what ſpeeches? how the trumpet of foul 
* What does this hurt? (ſays he) I had rather have 
the coat of a lupine, [ ſhould praiſe me 
Than if the neighbourhood in the whole village 


Cutting the very ſcanty produce of a little farm.” 155 


I warrant you will want both diſeaſe and weakneſs, 
And you will eſcape mourning and care; and a long 
ſpace of life, — © 
After theſe things, will be given you with a better 
If you alone paſſeſs'd as much cultivated ground, 


As, under Tatius, the Roman people ploughed. 160 


praiſe of all the town, if my farm be ſmall, and afford but à poox 
crop.“ . . . . 
4. d. If I am rich, they can't hurt me by their abuſe; but if 
poor, their praiſe will do me no good. 
1555. The very ſcanty produce.) Pauciſſima farra.—- Far denote 


all manner of corn. Pauciſſima need not be taken literally in the 


ſuperlative ſenſe, but as intenſtve, and as meaning, a very ſmall, 


an exceeding ſcanty crop of corn, See note on denſiſſima lectica, 


Sat. i. I. 120, n. 2. 'The comparative and ſuperlative degrees are 
often uſed by the Latin writers only in an intenſive ſenſe. 

156. J warrant, &c.) Here the poet is ſpeaking ironically, 
as if he ſaid to the miſer—To be ſure, Sir, people like you, who are 


above the praiſe or diſpraiſe of the world, are doubtleſs exempted too 


from the calamities which the reſt of the warld ſuffer, ſuch as ſick- 
neſs and infirmities. See Sat, x. I. 227. You are alſo out of 


dhe reach of affliction and ſorrow. See Sat. x. I. 243—4. Carebis— 


* 


you will be without free from. 1 5 
158. After theſe things, c.] Add to all this, that you muſt 


live longer than others, and be attended with uncommon appineſs 


e —meliore fato with a more proſperous and more favourable def. 


: 59. If. you alone poſſeſe*d, Sc.] Provided that you were ſo 
wealthy as to poſſeſs, and be the ſole owner of as much arable land 
as the people of Rome oultivated, when the empire was in ies 
infancy, under Romulus, and Tatius the Sabine; Who, for the 
fake of the ladies he brought with him, was received into the 
eity, and conſociated with Romulus in the government. How- 


erer this might be conſidered as fmall, to be divided among al 


394 JUVENALIS SATIRE. 


Mox etiam ſractis ztate, ac Punica paſſis 
Prælia, vel Pyrrhum immanem, gladioſque Moloſſos, 
Tandem pro multis vix jugera bina dabantur 
Vulneribus: merces ea fanguinis atque laboris 


SAT. XIV. 


Nullis viſa unquam meritis minor, aut ingratæ 165 


Curta fides patriæ: ſaturabat glebula talis 

Patrem ipſum, t urbamque caſæ, qui fceta jacebat 
Uxor, & infantes ludebant quatuor, unus 
Vernula, tres domini: ſed magnis fratribus horum 


A ſcrobe vel ſulco redeuntibus, altera coena 170 


Amplior, & grandes fumabant pultibus ollæ. 
Nunc modus hic agri noſtro non ſufficit horto. 
inde ferè ſcelerum cauſæ, nec plura venena 


| the people yet i the hands of one many u would be af 


187 Anerwurdi.] In after times—mox—fome while tſter. 
- Broken with age. | Worn out with age and the fatignes 
of war. Gravis annis miles. Hor. Sat. i. 5. 


161—2. Had fuffr'd the Punic war.] Had undergone the 


toils and dangers of the three wars with the Carthaginians, which 
almoſt exhauſted the Romans. 
162. Cruel Pyrrhus.] The king of Epirus, who vexed the 


Romans with perpetual wars, but, at laſt, was defeated and driven 


| out of Italy. 
* Moloffian fevords: ] The Moloſf were 2 « people of Epirus, 

who fought againſt the Romans in Pyrrhus's army. . 

163. As lengib.] i. e. After fo many toils and 

— — Hardly two acres.) Ju 
jugum boüm, being as much land as a yoke of oxen could plough 
in a day. Scarcely fo much as two acres were given as a reward 
for many wounds in battle. 


165. Than no deſerts, Sc.] And this en two acres, 


giren to a ſoldier, as a reward for the blood which he had ſhed, and 
ke toils he had undergone in the ſervice of his country, was never 
found fault with as too little for his deſerts, or as an inſtance of a 
breach of faith in his country towards him, by rewarding him leſs 
than he had reaſon to expect. Curtus means little, ſhort, curtailed, 
| imperfe broken. Curta fides may be applied to cxprefs 2 man's 
coming ſhort of his promife. . 

166. Linie glebe.} Such a ſmall piece of arable land. 


166—7. Gage the father:} The poor ſoldier, who was the 


; geber of a numerous family. 


—an acre, fo called from | 


ie 


Ie 
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Afterwardseven to thoſe broken with age, and who 
had ſuffer'd the Punic | | 

Wars, or cruel Pyrrhus, and the Moloſſian ſwords, 

At length hardly two acres were given for many 


Wounds. That reward of blood, and of toil, 


Than no deſerts ever ſeem*dleſs, or the faith ſmall 16 
Of an ungrateful country. Such a little glebe ſa- 
tige | [ where big lay 
The father himſelf, and the rabble of his cottage, 
The wife, and four infants were playing, one a little 
Bond-ſlave, three maſters: but for the great brothers 
of theſe 169 


From the ditch or furrow returuing, anotaer ſupper 


More ample, and great pots ſmoked with pottage. 


Now this meaſure of ground is not ſufficient for our 
garden. 98 [ nor more poiſons 

Thence are commonly the cauſes of villainies, 

167. Rablle of his cottage.) Conſiſting of his wife and many 

children, ſome ſmall, and ſome grown up. 1 

Big. ] i. e. Big, or great with child. 

169. Bondiſlave — three maſters.) One of the four children that 


were playing together, a little bondſlave born of a ſhe ſlave. The 
three others were children of the wife, and therefore maſters over 
the little ſlave, but all playing together, happy and content. 


- Great brothers.) The elder children now big enough to go 


cut to labour. 


708 Ditch or furrow, 21 0. Coming home Gro vac day's 
work at digging and ploughing. | 


171. More ample. ] Their being grown up, and returning hun- 


gry from their labour, required a more copious meal, than the little 


ones who ſtaid at home. 


| —— Great pote.] Pots proportionably large to the proviſion. 
which was to be made. | | 


5 Smoked with pottage.] Boiling over the fire. Puls was 

a kind of pottage made of meal, water, honey, or cheeſe and eggs 

ſodden together. Alix W). . 7 
172. Meaſure of ground. viz. Two acres, which, in antiert 


days, was thought a ſufficient reward for an old valiant defender 
of his country, after all his dangers, toils, and wounds, and which 


provided for, and made him and all his family happy, 1s not, as 


times go, thought big enough for a pleaſure- garden. 


173. Thence, $c.] From covetouſneſs. Comp. J. 175. 
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396 JUVENALIS SATIRE. Sar. XIv. 


Miſcuit, aut ferro graſſatur ſæpiùs ullum 
Humane mentis vitium, quam ſæva cupido 175 


Indomiti cenſus; nam diyes qui heri vult, 


Et citiò vult fieri: ſed quæ reverentia legum? 
uis metus, aut pudor eſt unquam properantis vari? 
Vivite contenti caſulis & collibus iſtis, 


O pueri, Marſus dicebat & Hernicus olim, 115 
Veſtinuſque ſenex; panem quæramus aratro, 


Qui ſatis eſt menſis: laudant hoc numina ruris, 
Quorum ope & auxilio, gratæ poſt munus ariſtæ, 
Contingunt homini veteris faſtidia quercũs. 

Nil“ vetitum feciſſe volet, quem non pudet alto 18 5 


1 17 3 . villainies, &c. ] i. e, From this vile l 
ariſe, as from their ſource, all manner of cruel and bad ations, 
See 1 Tim. vi. 10. former part. n 

— More poifons, &c.) Contrived more methods of deſtroying 
people, in order to come at their property, cither by poiſon or the 
Ford. See James iv. 1, 2. 

175. A cruel defire. | 
fo that its end may be accompliſhed. 

So Virg. En. iii. I. 56—7. 

| Quid non mortalia pectora cogis 
Auri facra fames? 

176. Unbounded.} Lit. untamed—i, e. | that cannot. be "2 or 

reſtrained within any bounds. A metaphor taken from animals that 


are wild and untamed, which are ungovernable, and not to be re. 


(trained. 


— He <vho would be rich. So the apoſtle, 1 Tim. vi. g- 


d BYD,“ TASTE. 


177. Would be fo quickly. J And ents takes the ſhorteſt way | 


to carve for him{elf, through every obſtacle. 
Reverence of ihe laws ?] The laws which are meds q ra- 


Gann all acts of murder, and violence, and fraud, are put totally 
out of the queſtion, he treads them under his feet. 


178. Haftening miſer?]! A covetous man who haſtens to be 


rich, has neither ſear nor ſhamez he dreads not what the laws 


can do to him, nor what the world will ſay of him. Sec Prox. 


XXrili. 22. 
179. Live contented, r. 2 The poet here. mentions what 


was the dogrine of antient times, in the days of ſomplicity and fru- 


gality, by introducing the exhoxtation of ſaute wiſe and thrifty fa- 
ther to his children, 


Which thinks no act of an too great, 
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Has any vice ofthe human mind mixed, or oftener 
Attacked with the ſword, than a cruel deſire 175 
Of an unbounded income; for he who would be rich, 
Would be ſo quickly too. But what reverence of the 
laws? | [miſer ? — 
What fear, or ſhame, is there ever of a haſtening 
Live contented with thoſe little cottages and hills, 
O youths (ſaid the Marſian and Hernician for- 


merly, 180 
And the old Veſtinian) let us ſeek bread by the 
plough, | [country approve this, 


Which is enough for our tables: the deities of the 


By whoſe help and atlſtance, after the gift of ac- 
cCeptable corn, 
There happen to man loathings of the old oak. 


He will not do any thing forbidden, who is not 


aſhamed 5 e 


| 180. O youths, We] Such was the language formerly of the 
fathers among the Marſi, the Hernici, and the Veſtini, to their 


children, in order to teach them e krugality, and in- 


duſtry. 
—— Marfian.] The Marſi were a laborious people, about ff. 
teen miles diſt _ Rome. 


— Hernician.] The Marais, a people of New 3 
181. Veſtinian.] The Veltini were a people of nme bor- 


wid on the Sabines. 
— Sek bread by the plough, Sc.] Let us provide our own 


bread by our induſtry, as much as will ſaffice for our own ſupport. 


182. Deities of the country.] The Romans had their rural gods, 


ns Ceres, Bacghus, Flora, &c. which they particularly worſhipped, 


as preſiding 5 their lands, and as at t frſt! inventing the various 
parts of huſbagry. - 
183. By 4 595 help, Sc] He means particularly Bacchus, 


who firſt foungt out the uſe of wine, and Ceres who found out corn 


and tillage. 
184. Loathings, Se. 1. Since the invention of agriculture, and 


| the production of corn, men diſdain living upon acorns, as at firſt 


they did. See Sat. vi. l. 10; and Virg, G. i. I. 5—23. where may 
be ſeen an invocation to Bacchus and Ceres, and the other rural 
deities, as the inventors and patrons of agriculture, 

185. Any thing forbidden, Sc.] Thoſe who are bred up in po- 
verty and hardſhip, are unacquainted with the temptations to rice, 


do which thoſe who are in high life are liable. 


3 
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* 
15 


Per glaciem perone tegi: qui ſummovet Euros 
Pellibus inverſis: peregrina, ignotaque nobis 

Ad icelus atque nefas, quodcunque eſt, purpura ducit. 

Hæc illi veteres præcepta minoribus: at nunc 


Poſt finem autumni media de nocte ſupinum 290 


Clamoſus j juvenem pater excitat: accipe ceras, 


Scribe, puer, vigila, cauſas age, perlege rubras 
Majorum leges, aut vitem poſce libello. 

Sed caput intactum buxo, nareſque piloſas 

| Annotet, * grandes PENNE Lelus alas. 4 195 


| NG. - Thr ie ts. be, cored; Dec.] Pero—a Het of high 
ſhoe, mode of raw leather, worn by country people as a defence 
againſt ſnow and cold. Alxsw. 

187. Inverted ſkins.) The ſkins of beaſts with the wool'or * 
turned inwards next the body, to defend it from the cold Wes, 
and to keep the wearer warm. 

Thus ſhod and thus clothed were the hardy * of old time; 
they lived in happy 1 Ignorance of vice and luxury, and of all offences 
to the Jaws. 

— Pare, Ne. ] q- d. The Tyrian purple, with which the gar- 
ments of the rich and great are dyed, is a foreign piece of luxury, and 
unknown to us. The introduction of this, as well as other articles 


of foreign luxury. is the forerunner of all manner of vice and wick- 


edaeſs; for when once people call off a ſimplicity of dreſs and man- 
ners, and run into luxury and expence, they, go all lengths to ſupply 
their vanity and extravagance. It cannot be ſaid of! any ſuch—nil 
vetitum feciſſe volet. | 

189. Theſe precepts, &c.]. Such were the leffons which thoſe 
ruſtic veterans taught their children, and delivered to the younger 
part of the community, for the benefit of poſterity.” 


—— But now.) i. e. As matters are now, 75 7 teach their 
children very different leſſons. | 


190. Aﬀeer the end of Hatumn.} When the winker ſets i in „ and 


the nights are long and cold. 
| From the nail lle Go the night.] As foun as midnight is 


N 


1991, The * father} Baxling to wake his ſo, who is 
lying al an his back (ſüpinm) in his bed faſt aflcep.” | 

19m. Fo waxen tablets. J See nos on . 38. 

192. i.] Pen fom-thing that you may get money by. 
—— Watch. I Set up all n aht at uy. 
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Thro' ice to be cover'd with an high ſhoe: who 


keeps off the eaſt wind BT -} It 


With inverted ſkins. Purple, foreign, and unknown 
Leads to wickedneſs and villainy, whatſoever it may 


be.“ lh but now, 
T bale precepts thoſ e antients gave to their poſterity: 


After the end of Autumn, n the middle of the 
night, the noiſy. 190 


Father rouſes the ſupine youth; « Take the waxen 


tablets, 
Write, boy, watch, plead cauſes, read over 
Laus of our forefathers, or aſk for a vine by apetition. 
But your head untouched with box, and your hairy 
noſtrils, [arms. 195 


Lelius may take notice of, and admire Tre huge 


192. Plead * Tae debe be clledto the bar. 
—— Read over, &c.] Study the law. 


19243. The red laut.] So called, becauſe the titles and 
beginning of the chapters were written in red letters. Hence the 
written law was called rubrica. See Perl. Sat. v. 1. 90. 


193. fe for à vine, &c.] For a centurion's poſt in the army 
—draw up a petition for this. 


The centurion, or captain over an 3 men, carried, as 


an enſign of his office, a ſtick or battoon in his hand, made out of 


a vine · branch; as our captains do ſpontoons, and our ſerjeants hal- 


berds. See Sat. Vii. I. 247, note—If a man were to adviſe another 


| topetition for an halberd, it would be equivalent wv adviſing him to 
petition to be made ſerjeant. So here, the father adviſing his ſon to 
: petition for a vine, i. e. a vine-branch, is equivalent to his petition- 


ing to be made a centurion. 
194. Untouched with bex.) Your 1 and martial appearance, 


owing to your hair lying looſe, and not being combed. The Romans 


made their combs of box- wood. | 
— Hairy noſtrils.) Another mark of haviinalys for effemi- 


nate and delicate people plucked off all ſuperfluous hairs. 


195. Lelius.] Some great general in the army may notice theſe 


* things, as beſpeaking you fit for the army. 


— 22255 arms. | Probably . with Hales. See above, 


the red 


rr 
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Dirue Maurorum attegias, caſtella Brigantüm 

Ut locupletem aquilam tibi ſexageſimus annus 
Afferat: aut longos caſtrorum ferre labores 

Si piget, & trepido ſolvunt tibi cornua ventrem 
Cum lituis audita, pares, quod vendere poſſtis 208 
Pluris dimidio; nec te faſtidia mercis 

Ullius ſubeant ablegandz Tiberim ultra: 

Nec credas ponendum aliquid diſcriminis inter 
Unguenta, & corium: lucri bonus 74 odor ex re 
Qualibet. Wha tuo ſententia ſemper in ore 205 
he os Dis atque pſo 40 ove digna, poëtæ: 


note 2, on 1. 194. —Ala fignifies the armpit, alſo the arnic—Ses 
Anna, 

196. Deſtroy the tents of the Meor:.] Go and do ſoms great 
explvit—diſtinguiſh yourſelt in an expedition againſt the people of 
Mauritania. Attegiz (from ad and tegere, to cover) ſigniſies cot- 
tages, huts, cabins, tents, and the like, 1 in Which people elter 
themſelves from the weather. | 

— Ca. of the Brigantes.] Of the inhabitactts of Britain. 
The people of Lancaſhire, Yorkſhire; and other northern parts of 
England, were called Brigantes; they had ſtrong caſtles. 
197. That a rich eagle, &c.] The Roman enſign was the figure 


of an eagle, which was carried at the head of every regiment. The 


care of this ſtandard was committed to the eldeft captain of the re 
ment, and was a very rich poſt. 


The father is here exhorting his ſon to go into the army; in order 
to which, firſt, he is to petition for the vine- rod, or centurion's 
poſt; then he exiforts him to go into ſervice, and diſtinguiſh him- 

elf againſt the enemy, that, at ſixty years old, he may be th the eldeſt 


captain, and enrich himſclf by h#ving the care of the ſtandard, 
winch was wy lucrative. Hence Juvenal calls it en 


5 aquilam. 5 


„ yourſelf waen you hear martial muſic. 


2 : ” 


* 200. You may purchaſe, & c.] You may go into trade, and . 
bay goods which you may felt for half as much more as they lt 


Ou. 


5 201. Ns tel the d. Wes Nee] Don't be nice about what ro * 


5 
{ 


198. Or i if to bear, &c] If yu! diſlike going into a a miliary 

lfe. 
199. The horns, &c.] Tf the cornets and trumpets throw you 
into a panic at the found of them; ſo that you are ready to befoul 


A A. 


Meer Ke rere. 


on the other 
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Deſtroy. the tents of the Moors, the caſtles of tho 
Brigantes. „ 

That a rich eagle to thee the ſixtieth year 

May bring: or if to bear the long labours of camps 

It grieves you, and the horns heard with the trum- 

: pets looſen 5 199 

Your belly, you may purchaſe, what you may ſell 

For the half of more, nor let the diſlike of any mers 
chandize, _ 5 7 ſeſs you. 

Which is to be ſent away beyond the Tiber, poſs 

Do not believe there is any difference to be put be- 
tween | | 4 


Ointments and an hide. The ſmell of gain is ſweet 
From any thing whatſoever. Let that ſentence of the 


poet 205 


— 


Be always in your mouth; worthy the gods, and of 


Jove himſelf: 1 . 
fea in; though eve To diu, though fan ab mult be managed 


C 
202. Sent away beyond the Tiber.) Tanning, and other noiſome 


trades, were carried on on the other fide of the river, to preſerve 


7 


we city ſweet and healthy. _ 


203. Do not believe, &c.] Do not take it into your head; that 


bhe thing, which you may get money by, is better than another. 
So as you but enrich yourſelf, let it be the ſame thing to you, whe- 


ther you deal in perfumed ointments, or ſtinking hides: 


204. To ſmell of gain, &c.] He alludes to the anſwer made 


a * 


by Veſpaſian to his fon Titus, who was againſt raiſing money 0 4 
f ſuch 


tax on urine. Titus remonſtrated with him on the meanneſs of ſuch 
an impoſitisn; but he, preſenting to his fon the firſt money that 


* 


Ant. Univ. Hiſtoty, vol. xv. p. 26. 


acerued to him from it, aſked him whether the ſmell offended him: 


20x: Srhtence of the poet, Ge. ] i; e. Of the poet Ennius, quoted | 
L369. SE ig og 5 * 
206. Be always in por mouth.) Be ilwayi at your tongue's end; 


as we ſay. 


—— Worthy the gods, &c.] Jurenal very naturally repreſents 


this old covetous- fellow, as highly extolling a maxim fo exattly 
ſutied to his ſordid principles. 


See Mor itas's Avare, AR iii. Sc. 5. where che miſer is {o 
pleaſed with a ſaying which ſuits his prlüciples, as to want it writ⸗ 
ten in letters of gold. 35 ny n 

N— Se TY” 


7 


5 
1 


1 
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Unide habeas querit nemo; ſed oportet habere. 
Hoc monſtrant vetulæ pueris poſcentibus aſſem: 
Hoe diſcunt omnes ante Alpha & Beta puellæ. 209 
Talibus inſtantem monitis quemcunque parentem 
Sic poſſem affari: dic, 6 vaniſſime, quis te 

185 inare jubet? meliorem præſto magiſtro 
Diſcipulum: ſecurus abi: vinceris, ut Ajax 
Prkrerft Telamonem, ut Pelea vicit Achilles. 214 
Parcendum eſt teneris; nondum implevere medullas 
Native mala nequitiz: cùm pectere barbam 
Ccperit, & longi mucronem admittere cultri, 
Falſus erit teſtis, vendet perjurna ſumma rage 


- 209. EO ge, Kc. ] 
I have money is : neceſſary taſk, 
Prom whence 'tis __ world will never . 
J. Dxvpkx, Jun. 


And therefore only take care to be fich, nobody will enquire ho 


gu came ſo. The poet, in the next two lines, humourouſly ob- 
et ves the carly implanting this doctrine in the minds of children. 


208. This, the old zwomen, Kc. ] This maxim, old women, 


when their children aſk them for a trifle to buy Playthings, or ſome 
thraſh to eat, always take care to inſti into their minds: they take 
this opportunity to preach up the value of money, and the neceſſity 
of having it, no matter how ; nobody will trouble their head about 
that.. _ 
The Roman as was about three farthings of our mone 

209. This, all the girls, &c.] In ſhort, children o _ r 


lex too are taught this before their A B C. No marvel then, that 


avarice is ſo general and fo ruling a principle. 


2210. Js inflant.] Takes pains to impreſs ſuch. maxims upon his 


children. 
211. Thus ſpeak 10. Thus addreſs myſelf + to. 
212. To haſten.) Who bid thee be in ſuch a hurry to 7581 


"a fon ſuch principles! ? why begin with him ſo. young, and take 


To much pains ? 
7 warrant.) * 80 preſto hh here. See Aus v. 
Præſto, No 8. 
rr The ſcholar beter, Kc.] A greiter proficient than 1 Joan 
ob in avarice, and 1 in 1 other Vice, i in which you may inſtruct 


wis 24.2 


* 


Her foe) Make yourſelf quite ſecure and eaſy 5 | 


r [wary r als ods 


. A Yo% 
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Nobody aſks from whence you have, bit it behoves you 
to bave.“ e's T [farthings: 
This, the old women ſhew to the boys aſking three 
This; all the girls learn before their Alpha and Beta. 
Whatſoever parent is inſtant with ſuch admoni⸗ 
-.... tons, 5 35 
I might thus ſpeak to: © Say (O moſt yain man) 
| who commands | 1 
Thee to haſten? I warrant the ſcholar better than 
The Ne: depart ſecure: you will be outdone, as 
ax | 
Surpaſſed Telamon, as Achilles outdid Peleus: 
You muſt ſpare the tender ones: as yet their mar- 


rows the evils 1 1 WARY 

Of native wickedneſs have not filled: when he has 
r 1 ; [long knife; ii 

To comb his beard, and to admit the point of a 1 

He will be a falſe witneſs, he will ſell perjuries for a | 
213. As Aar, &c.) Your ſon will outdo you in avarice, as L 


much as Ajax furpaſſed his father Telamon, or as Achilles ſu·n --- 
paſſed his father Peleus, in valour and warlike atchievements. [| 
2215. You muſt ſpare, &c.] You mult make allowance for the 's 
tenderneſs of youth, and not hurry your ſon on too faſt; have pa- | 
tence with him, hell be bad enough by-and-by., „ | 
Their marrows, &c.] The evil diſpoſitions and propen- 
fities with which they were born (mala native nequitiz) have not 
had time to grow to maturity, and to occupy their whole minds, as 
marrow fills the bones. The marrow, which it placed within the 
bones, like the bowels, which are placed within the body, 1s often 
figuratively, and by analogy; made ule of to ſignify the inward find. 
©" Tully 95 Fam. xv. 16. Mihi hæres in meduilis—T love you 
in my heart. And again, Philip. i. 15. In medullis populi: Ro- | 
mani, ac viſceribus hærebant they were very dear to the Roman 
eople. _ OR 25 . „ 
| F 15 7. To comb his beard:] i. e. When he is grown up to matu- 
rity. 


— To admit the point, &c.] The edge of a razor—a peri- 
phraſis for being ſhaved. See Sat. 1. 253 and Sat. x. 226. 5 
218. Sell perjuries, &c.] He will for ſwear himſelf for a very 

ſmali price. Ee 2 | 


/ 
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Exigui, Cereris tangens aramque pedemque, 
Elatam jam crede nurum, fi limina veſtra 229 
Mortifers cum dote ſubit: quibus illa premetur 

Per ſomnum digitis? Nam que terraque marique 
Acquirenda putes, brevior via conferet illi: 


Nullus enim magni ſceleris labor. Hæc ego nunquam | 


Mandavi, dices olim, nec talia ſuaſisi 225 
Mentis cauſa malæ tamen eit, & origo penes te: 
Nam quiſquis magni cenſus præcepit amorem, 

Et lævo monitu pueros producit avaros; 

Et qui per fraudes patrimonia conduplicare 

Dat libertatem, totas effundit habenass 230 


2 th.” Touching both the altar, &c. ] It was the cuſtom among 


the Romans, on occaſion of ſolemn oaths, to go to a temple, and, 


when they ſwore, to lay their hand upon the altar of the god. Here, 


to make his oath the more ſolemn, the miſer's ſon is repreſented, 


[ 


* 


not only as laying his hand upon the altar of Ceres, but alſo on the 
foot of her image. See Sat. iii. I. 144, and note. 


. "Of Ceres.) The altar of Ceres was reckoned the moſt 
facred, becauſe, in the celebration of her worſhip, nothing was to 


be admitted that was not ſacred and pure. 

220. Your daughter-in-law. | Your ſon's wife—pronounce her 

dead, if ſhe comes within your doors with a large fortune, for your 

ſon, her huſband, will murder her, in order to get the poſſeſſion of 
— Carried ſorth.] i. e. To be buried, or, as the manner then 


was, to be burned on the funeral pile. See Ter. Andria, Act i. 


nee,, EE | 3 
221. With a deadly portion.] Mortiferà cum dote —i. e. which 


is fure to occaſion her death, by the hands of her covetous huſ- 


band. | 


—— By what fingers, Oc. How eager will his fingers be to 
ſtrangle her in her fleep ! ECO 5 
222. For, whit things, ay, What you may ſuppoſe others 


4 


to get by traverſing land and 
his wife. 


224. There is no labour. There is very little trouble in ſuch a 


buſineſs as this, it is ſoon done. 
224—5. 7 never commanded, c.] The time may come, 


when, ſeeing your ſon what I have been deſcribing, you will be 


ea, in order to trade and acquire 
riches, your ſon will find a ſhorter way to come at, by murdering 


” a 


ww Av - 
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Sum, touching both the altar and foot of Ceres,” | 
«© Already believe your daughter-in-law carried 


forth, if your threſholds | 220 
She enters with a deadly portion. By what fingers 
will the be preſſed [to be acquired 


In her fleep ?—tfor, what things you may ſuppoſe 


By ſea and land, a ſhorter way will confer upon him: 
For of great wickedneſs there is no labour. The: 
things I never I uch things, 225 
Commanded, may you ſome time ſay, nor perſuaded 
But the cauſe of a bad mind, nevertheleſs, and its 
origin, is in you: 
For whoever has taught the love of a great income, 
And, by fooliſh admonition, produces covetous boys, 
And he who to double patrimonies by frauds, 
Gives liberty, looſens all the reins to the chariot, 2 30 


for exculpating yourſelf, and you may ay 1 never gave him ay; 


ſuch orders—this was owing to no advice of mine.“ 


226. But the cauſe, 5c.) The poet anfwers—No, you might not 


ſpecifically order him to do ſuch or ſuch actions, but the principle 
from which he acts ſuch horrid ſcenes of barbarity and villainy, is 
owing to the example which you have ſet him, and originates from 
the counſel which you have given to him to enrich himſelf by all 


means, no matter how; therefore all this is penes te—lics at your 


door. 


227. -Whoever has taught, &c.] Whoever has given a ſon ſuch 
hiv © as you havr given yours, in order to inſtil into him an un- 


ounded love of wealth. 


228. Fooliſh admonition, &c.] So lævus ſeems to be uled, 
ii. 54; and Eclog. i. 16. Si mens non leva fuiſſet. See ANS. 
Lævus, Ne 2. But perhaps here it may mean unlucky, unfortu- 


nate, like finiſtro,—See this Satire, I. 1, and note. 


Or lævo may be here underſtood, as we ſometimes. underſtand- 
| the word finiſter, when we mean to ſay, that a man's deſigns are 


indirect, diſhoneſt, unfair. 
= Produces covetous boys.) B 
tous principles. | ' 


77 


* 


rings up his children with cove- 
230. Gives liberty, c.] i. e. 80 far from checking ſuch dif- 
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Curriculo; quem fi reyoces, ſubſiſtere neſcit, 
N. te contempto rapitur, metiſque relictis. 
emo ſatis credit tantum delinquere, quantum 
Permittas: adeò indulgent ſibi latiùs ipſi, 
Cam dicis 3j juveni, ſtultum, qui donet amico, 23 35 
Qui paupertatem leyet, attollatque propinqui; 
Et ſpoliare doces, & circumſcribere, & omni 
Crimine divitias acquirere, quarum amor in te eſt, 
aantus erat patriæ Deciorum in pectore, quantum 5 
Dilexit Thebas, 6 Græcia vera, Menceceus, 240 | | 
In quarum ſulcis legiones dentibus anguis 
Cum clypeis naſcuntur, & horrida bella capeſſunt 
Latin, tanquam & tubicen ſurrexerat una, 


ſitions, giyes them fall liberty to eneroile > Oo AR 1 0 to 
| {ee the thriftineſs of a ſon, who is defrauding all mankind, that be 
may double his own property. 
230. Looſens alfthe reins, © * Gives full and ample looſe to 
every kind of evil. A metaphor, taken from a charioteer, who by 
looſening the reins, by which he holds and. guides the horſes, too 
freely, they run away with the chariot, and len he wants to op 
them he cannot. 
231. Which of you Hou e er. wy It i is in yain 30 think of - 
ſtopping or recalling ſuch a one, who knows no. reſtraint, - 
232. You contenned.] Having forfeited the authority of a father, 
all you can ſay, to top. his career, is held in the utmoſt contempt. 
The bounds being left.] As the charioteer is run away 
with by his horſes (fee note above, I. 230.) beyond the bounds of 
the race; ſo your ſon, who has had the reins thrown upon the 
neck of his vices, can neither be ſtopped, nor kept within any 
bounds whatſoever in his wickedneſs, but is hurried on, rapitur,: by 
his paſſions, without any power of controul, - 
2233. Nobody thinks it enough, &c. ] Nobody will ever yp 
= line, ſo as to ſtop jult at a given Point, and only ſin as far as he 
is permitted, and · no farther. 
2234. So much do they indulge. | 80 prone are they to iadulge 
their propenſity to evil, in a more extenſive manner. 
235. When you ſay, &c.] When you tell your ſon, that giving 
money to he'p a diſtreſſed friend, or relation, 1s a folly. 
236. Who may lighten, &c.] Alleviate his diſtreſs, and aſe 
up his ſtate of poverty into a ſtate of plenty and comfort. 
237. You both teach him fo rob. ] By thus ſeeking to 1 


— 
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„ Which if you would recal, it knows not to ſto 
And, you, contemned, and the bounds being left, 
it is hurried on. you may 
Nobody thinks it enough to offend ſo much, as 
Fermit, fo much do they indulge themſelves more 
widely. 123 to a friend 235 
When you fay to a youth, he is a fool who may give 
Who may lighten, and raiſe up the poverty of a re- 
ation (every crime 
1 both teach him to rob, and to cheat, and by 
To acquire riches, the love of which is in thee, 
As much as of their country was in the breaſt of 
the Decii, as much 
As Mencecens loved Thebes, if Greece be true, 
In the furrows of which, legions from teeth of a 
"ſnake hwy ag 97 
With ſhields are, born, and horrid wars undertake 


Immediately, as if a trumpeter too had riſen with 
© OR - 2 


: the principles of humanity and charity within him, you teach him, 
indirectly atleaſt, to rob, to plunder other people. 

237. To cheat.) Circumſcribere—co over. reach and circum- 
vent, that he may enrich himſelf, _ 
By every crime 51 To e no W which can, 
ed him. 


A4 „ 


it 9 See Sat. viii. 254, note. 

2240 Menxceus.] The fon of Creon, TER of 1 who, 
that he might preſerve his country, when Thebes was beſieged by 

the Argives, devoted himſelf to death; the oracle having declared, 

that Thebes would be fafe, if the laſt of the race of Cadmus would : 

05 1 ſuffer death. 

; If Greece be true.) If the G accounts ſpeak iruth. | 
5 241. n the furrows of which, Sc.] He alludes to the ſtory of 
Cadmus, who, having flain a large ſerpent, took the teeth, and. 
| ſowing them in the ground, there ſprang from each an armed man; 
__ theſe preſently * fell to fighting, till all were flain except, five, who 

eſcaped with their lives. See Ovid, Met. Lib. ttt. Fab. i. Ses 
Alxsw. Cadmus. 

2243. Trumpeter 199 had riſen. To ſet them together by the 


4:5 i 
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Ergo ignem, cujus ſcintillas ipſe dediſti, 

lagrantem late, & rapientem cuncta videbis. 245 
Nectibi parcetur miſero, trepidumque magiſtrum 
In cavei magno fremitu leo tollet alumnus. 
Nota Mathematicis geneſis tua : ſed grave tardas 
Expectare colos: morieris ſtamine nondum 
Abrupto : jam nunc obſtas, & vota moraris ; 250 
Jam torquet juvenem longa & cervina ſenectus. 
Oecyds Archigenem quære, atque eme quod Mithgi- 


Compoſuit, ſi vis aliam decerpere ficum, (dates 


Atque alias traQtare roſas : medicamen habendum 
ears. See above J. 199, note. The Romans had cornets and 
_ trumpets to give the ſignal for battle. „ 

244. The fire, c.] The principles which you firſt commupi- 
coated to your ſon, you will ſee breaking out into action, violating all 
Jaw and juſtice, and deſtroying all he has to do with; like a fire that 
firſt is kindled from little ſparks, then ſpreads far and wide, till it 
devours and conſumes every thing in its wax. 


246. Nor will he ure, c.] He will not even ſpare you that 


are his own wretched father, or ſcruple to take you off (i. e. mur- 
der you) to poſſeſs himſelf of your property. 5 | 


247. The young lion, Kc.] Alluding to the tory of a tame lion, 


Which, in the time of Doinitian, tore his keeper, that had brought 
E 7-0 Ee eg 

Lſerat ingrato leo perſidus ore magiſtrum. 

„3 RN YT Speck Epigr. x. 

248. Tour nativity, Qc. 


caſt nativities, and who by their art can tell how long people are to 


live, have ſettled your nativity, and calculated that your life will be 


long. © 


ſome thing to your ſon. 


2249 To expect flow diftaſſs.] Te be waiting while the fates are 
lowly ſpinning out your thread of long life. See Sat. iii. 27, 


note ; and Sat. x. 252, note. 4 
— Yow'l die, &c.] You'll be taken off by a premature death? 
not by the courſe of nature, like thoſe who live till their thread of 


life is cut by the deſtinies. See the references in the laſt note above. 


250. You even nov hinder, &c.] You already ſtand in your 


ſon's way, and delay the accompliſhment of his daily wiſhes for 


our death, that he may poſſeſs What you have. 


But, ſay you, the aſtrologers, who 


—— # But it is_ grievous,” ] But, ſays Juvenal, it is a very irk- | 
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Therefore the fire, the ſparks of which yourſelf 
have given, . ſthings. 245 
You will ſee burning wide, and carrying off all 
Nor will he ſpare your miſerable ſelf, and the trem- 
bling maſter { will take off.“ 
The young lion in his cage, with great roaring, 
« Your nativity is known to aſtrologers.” “ But it 
is grievous n:! 8 Tok 
To expect flow diſtaffs; you'll die, your thread 
Broken off: you even now hinder, and delay his 
wifnes, [ youth. 251 
Now a long and ſtag-hke old age torments the 
Seek Archigenes quickly, and buy what Mithridates 
Compoſed, if you are willing to pluck another fig, 
And to handle other roſes : a medicine is to be had, 


251. Saag. lle old age.} The antients had a nation that ſtage, 
as well as ravens, were very long - lived. 


ni 

Cie, Tuſcul, iii, 69, fays, that Theophraſtus, the Peripatetic - 1 
philoſopher, when he was dying, accuſed nature for giving long, | 9 
life to ravens and ſtags, which was of no ſigniſication; but to men, 1 1 9 | 

to whom it was of great importance, a ſhort life. See Sat. x. I. 24). h 


—= Torments the youth. ] Gives the young man, your ſon, 
daily uneafinefs and vexation, and will, moſt hkely, put him upon + = 
ſome means to get rid of you; therefore take the beſt precautions i 
„ „ | . 
F 252. Archigenes.] Some famous phyſician z ſee Sat. xvi. 98. 

— to procure from him ſome antidote againſt poiſon, 5 | 
253. If you are willing, & c.] If you wiſh to live to another 
utumn—the time when figs are ripe. — 8 

254. Other roſes.) And to gather the roſes of another ſpring. 

. = A medicine is to be had, fc.) You muſt get ſuch an anti- 

dote againſt poiſon, as tyrants, who fear their ſubjects, and as fa. 

- - thers,, who dread their children, always ought to fwallow hefore 
they eat, in order to ſecure them from being porſoned at their Mi 
meals; the tyrant, by ſome of his oppreſſed and diſcontented hi _ 
jefts— the father by a ſon, who wants to get his cſtatc. N 


ok. 
24 
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Sorbere ante cibum quod debeat aut pater, aut Rex 
Monſtro voluptatem egregjam, cui nulla theatra, 
Nulla æquare queas Prætoris pulpita laut, 
Si ſpectes, quanto capitis diſcrimine conſtent 
1 domis, æratà multus in ar ca 
Fiſcus, & ad vigilem ponendi Caſtora nummi, 260 
Ex quo Mars ultor Fan quoque perdidit, & res 
Non potuit ſervare ſuas : ergo omnia Flore 
Et Cereris licet, & Cybeles aulæa relinquas, 
Tanto majores humana negotia ludl. 
An magis oblectant animum jactata petauro 265 


256. J rd, Kc. 1 The poet ĩs now about to expoſe the folly 


anxicties and dangers, which its votaries incur, and for which 

'. _ they are truly ridiculous. Now, fays he, monſtro yoluptatem 

egregiam—T'Il exhibit an highly laughable ſcene, beyond all thea- 
trical enterjainments, &c. 5 | | 


—— No theatre.) Nothing upon the ſtage is half fo ridiculous. 


257%. No ſtages of the ſumptuous pretor.) It was the office of 


See Sat. x. I. 36—41, notes. 
The pulpitum was the higher part of the ſtage, where poets re- 
bei their rerles in public. ee. : 
It alſo fignifiesa ſcaffold or raiſed place, on which the actors 
exhibited plays. . 8 

The prætor is here called lautus—furoptuous, noble, ſplendid, 
from the fine garments. which he wore on thofe occafions, as wel 

25 from the great expence which he pyt himfelf to, in treating the 

people with magnificent exhibitions. of plays and other ſports. | 

258. 1f you behold, Sc.] If you only obferre what hazards 

and perils, even of their kves, thoſe involve themfelves in, who 
axe increaſing and hoarding vp wealti—fo far from fecurity, dan- 
ger and riches frequently accompany each other, and the means of 
mncreafing wealth may conſiſt in the expoſing life wdf 10 danger. 
259. Ticreaſe of an houſe. ] The enlargement and increaſe of 
 &mily-property. 1 FF 
—=— In a brazen chgſi.] Sce Sat xiit I. 74 3 and Hor. Sat. i 
Eib. i. I. 62. The Romans locked up their mene; in cheſts. 


— 


f avarice, inaſmuch as the gratification of it is attended with cares, 


_ the prztor to preſide, and have the direction at the public games, 


—_— 


* 
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Which either a father, or a king, ought to ſup 
up before meat.” - + {thcatres, 2.56 

I ſhew an extraordinary. pleaſure, to which no 
No ſtages of the ſumptuous prætor, you can equal, 
If you behold in how great Anger of life may con- 
ſiſt [zen 259 

The increaſe of an hoaſe, much treaſure in a bra- 
Cheſt, and money to be placed at watchful Caſtor, 
Since Mars, the avenger, allo loſt his helmet, and 
his own [leave 
Affairs he could not | keep. Therefore you may 


All the ſcenes of aun and of Ceres, and of Cy⸗ 


bele, 


By ſo much are PO FE buſineſſes greater ſports. 
D 0 bodies thrown from a machine more delight 265 


260. Placed at watchful Caftor.) i. e. at the temple of Caſtor. 
— They uſed to lay up their cheſts of treaſure in the temples, as 
places of ſafety, being committed to the care of the gods, who 


were ſuppoſed to watch over them. Sat. x. 25, note, ad fin. 


261. Since Mars, c.] The wealthy uſed to ſend their cheſts of 
money to the temple of Mars ; but ſome thieves having broken 
into it, and ſtolen the treaſures, even {tripping the helmet from 
the head of Mars's image, they now ſent the ir treaſures to the 
temple of Caſtor, where there was a conſtant guardy ; hence the. 
poet ſays, vigilem Caſtora. | 

—— The avenger.] When Avguſtus e from his Aſian 
expedition, which he accounted the moſt glorious of his whole 


reign, he cauſed a temple to be built in the capitol to Mars the 


Avenger. See Univ. Ant. Hiſt. vol. xiii. p. 507 —8, and note F. 

261—2. His oon affairs, &c.] The poet takes an opportunity 
here, as uſual, to laugh at the _ of his comme See Dat. xiii. 
Ann s 

263. The ſcenes. ] Aulæa were 1 0 curtains, ad a 
ornaments of the theatres 3 j here, * 5 ynec. put for theatres 128 
W 

Vou may leave, Gd the oak; che public theatres.: you il not 
want the ſports and plays which are exhibited at the feaſts of Fo- 


Ta, Ceres, or Cybele, to divert you. 


264. By ſo mach, Or.] You may be better entertained, and meet 
with more diverſion, in obſcrying the ridiculous buſineſſes of 
mankind. 

265. Bodi hes thrown fron a machine, Ke] The petaurum 
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Corpora, quique ſolent rectum deſcendere funem, 
Quaàm tu, Corycia ſemper qui puppe moraris, 
Atque habitas, Coro femper tollendus & Auſtro, 
0 ac vilis ſacci mercator olentis ? 


Qui gaudes pingue antiquæ de littore Creta 270 


Poſſum, & municipes Jovis advexiſſe lagenas ? 
Hic tamen ancipiti figens veſtigia planta 


Victum illà mercede parat, brumamque famemque 


ml reſte cavet : tu propter mille talenta, 


| 5 wilavger pertica, a perch, a long ſtaff or pole) was a ma- 


chine, or engine, made of wood, hung up in an high place, out of 


which the petauriſtz {the perſons who exhibited ſuch feats) were 
throws into the air, and from thence flew to the ground. Ainsw. 
Others lay, thatthe petaurus, was a wooden circle or 


through which the petauriſtæ threw themſelves, fo 2s to 828 with 
their feet upon the ground. 
HFHolyday gives a plate of the petaurum, which is taken from 
Hieron. Mercurialis, whom he calls an excellent Italian antiquary, 


and repreſents the 
and is drawn up by people who pull ropes, which go over a pole at 
che top, placed horizontally, and thus raiſe the petauriſta into the air, 
— where probably he ſwung backwards and forwards, exhibiting feats 
of activity, and then threw himfelf to the ground 1 Ho his feet. 
Zee more on this ſubject, Delph. edit. in notis. | 
Whatever the petaurus might be, as to its form, it appears, 
from this page of Juvenal, to have afforded an amuſement to the 
ſpectatars, fomething like our tumbling, vaulting, and the like. 


266. To defſeend, a ſtraight rope, &c.) Firſt climbing * ; 4 
nſe o 


| then fliding down. Or, if we take rectum here, in the 
tenſum, ſtretched, we may ſuppoſe this a periphraſis for rope-dancing. 


After all, taking the two lines together, I ſhould doubt whe- 


ther the poet does not mean rope-dancing in both, and whether the 


_ petanrum, according to the definition given by Ainfworth, fignifies, 


here, any thingelfe than the long pole which is ufed by rope-dan- 
cers, in order to ballance them as they dance, and throw their bo- 
dies into various attitudes on the rope. Comp. I. 272—4. 


267.Than thou. q. d. Ait not thou as 3 an object or 


Jaughter—full as ridiculous ? 


tofſe up and down by W588 gale of wad. 


s like a ſwing, in which a perſon fits, 


Who always alideſt. ] Who livelt « on | Gipbourd, and mn 


0 
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The mind, and thoſe who are uſed to deſcend a 
ſtrait rope, | 

Than thou, who always abideſt in a Corycian ſhip, 

And dwelleſt, always to be lifted up by che north 
weſt wind, and the ſouth, 

Wretched, the vile merchant of a ſtinking lack! 


Who rejoiceſt, from the ſhore of antient Crete, to 


have brought 270 


Thick ſweet wine, and bottles the countrymen of 


Jove. 
He nevertheleſs fixing his ſteps, with doubtful foot, 


Procures a living by that recompence; and winter 


and e 


[talents, 
But that rope 


eavoids: you onaccount ofa thouſand 


267. A Corycian ſbip.] i. e. Trading to  Corycium, a promon- 
tory in Crete, where Jupiter was born. 


269. Mrtiched.] Perditus ſigniſies deſperate, paſt beiog re · 
claimed, loſt to all ſenſe of what is right. 


A fin ling ſack ?] Olentis is capable of two ſenſes, and 


may be underſtood either to ſignify that he dealt in filthy ſtinking 


goods, which were made up into bales, and packed in bags; or 


chat he dealt in perfumes, which he brought from abroad: but by 
che epithet vilis, I ſhould rather think the former. | 


271." Thick faee! wine.) Paſſum was a ſweet wine made of Wie 


_ thered grapes dried in the fun. Urea paſſa, a fort of grape hung in 


the ſun to wither, and afterwards ſcalded in a lixivium, to be pre- 
ſerved dry, or to make a ſweet wine of. Aixsw. The poet calls 


it pingue, from its thickneſs and luſciouſneſs. 


— The countrymen of Jove. } Made in Crete, where Jove 
Was born. 


272. He nevertbelsf, &c.] The rope · dancer abore-mentioned, 
L 265—5. 


nm Fixing his fleps.] Upon the narrow ſurface of the rope. 


— With « doubtful foot.) There being great danger of falling. 
Planta Ggnthes the ſole of the foot. 


273. By that recompence.] Which he receires from the ſpeRators 
for what be does. 


— Water and 8 Cold and hunger, See Hor. 


Lib. ä. Sat. ii. 1. 6. 
274. He avcids.] Caret- takes care to provide 1 80 
— You on account, & c.] The poor rope · dancer ventures his 


—Embs-40 ſupply his neceſſary wants; you raſhly expoſe yourſelf to 


much greater dangers, to get more than you want. 


| —— A thouſand talents.) Amounting to about 187,500l. of _ 
aur ny See Holyday, nate 97 on this Satire. 
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Et centum villas temerarius. Aſpice portus, 275 

Et plenum magnis trabibus mare: plus hominum 
eſt jam 

In pelago: veniet alas; quibevtique yockrit 

Spes lucri; nec Carpathium, Gætulaque tantùm 

Equora tranfiliet: fed longe Calpe relictä, 

Audiet Herculeo ſtridentem gurglte ſolem. 280 

Grande operæ pretium eſt, ut tenſo folle reverti 

Inde domum poffis, tumidaque ſuperbus aluta, 

Oceani monſtra, & juvenes vidifle marinos. 

Non unus mentes agitat furor: ille ſororis 


3 


175. An hundred eil Or country: -houſes, when one would 
Ktisfy any reaſonable mind; 
Are raſb.] Raſhly run yourſelf into all the dangers of the 
fea. 


— Zehold the; Se] + W. hat numbers of ſhips are there fitting 
for lea, 


276. Large foipe. 7 The — covered with ſhips. Trabs fignt- 


fies a beam, any large piece of timber. With theſe ſhips were built ; 
but here, by Meton. is meant the flips themſelves: See Virg An. 
iii. 191. —cavà trabe currimus æquor. 

— More of men, &.] Pius 5 greater part of 
the people. —q. d. There are more people now at ſea than on land. 
This hyperbole {for we can't take the words literally) is to be un- 
derſtood to expreſs the multitudes who were venturing, their lives at 
| ſea for gain. 80 with us, when any thing grows general, or gets 


into faſhion, we ſay, every body follows it—all the world does it. 
277. fo rr vl] come. No matter how diſtant or perilous the 
voyage may be, in whatever part of the world money is to be gotten, = 


the hope of gain will 1 induce, not merely here and there, a ſingle 
ſhip, but a whole fleet at once to go in ſearch of it. 
278. Carputhian ond eee Jun | The Carpathian Sea lay 


between Rhioces and Agypt, and was fo called from the iſland of 


| eg 15 
„the Gætulian, we are to underſtand what now. is called the 
| fraits Gi £ Gidraltar. 


279% Ciniv: being far I, Oc. S a mountain or high 


rock on the ©: Lanith coat (hod. Gibraltar), and Abyla (now Ceuta) 
on the African coast, were called the pillars of Hercules. Theſe 
pillars were generally bJicved, in JuxenaP 8 time, to be the fartheſt 
west. 


280. Tie Jun Wl 


Allucing to the notion of the ſun's 


r 


deep. 
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And an Hundred villas are raſn. Behold the ports, 275 
And the fea full-with TOE ener of men are 
now of gain 
On the ſea: the fleet will come wherever the hope 
Shall call; nor the Carpathian and Gætulian ſeas only 
Will it paſs over, but Calpe being far left, 
Will hear the ſun biſſing in the Herculean gulp h. 280 
It is a great reward of labour, that with a ſtretched 
F | [with a ſwelled bag, 
You may return home from thence, and prond i 


To have ſeen monſters of the ocean, and marine 


youths. [ of his ſiſter, 
Not one madneſs agitates minds he, in the hands 


ariſing out of the © ocean in the Eaſt, and ſetting in the ocean in the 


8 Weſt. 


280. Herculean gulhb.] i. e. The Atlantic Ocean, which, at 
the Straits was called the Herculean Gulph, becauſe there Hercules 
is ſuppoſed to have finiſhed his navigation, and on the two now 
oppoſite ſhores of Spain and Africa, which then united (as is ſaid) 


to have built his pillars; (ſee note above, I. 279). If they failed. 
beyond theſe, they fartied they could, when the ſun ſet, hear him 
hiſs in the ſea, like red-hot iron put into water. This was the notion 


of Poſidonius the philoſopher, and others. 
287. It is a great reward of labour.) Grande operæ pretium— 


x labour exceedingly worth the while ! Tronice. 


A ſtreiebed purſe.) Filled full of money. | 
282. A ſcuelled bag.) Aluta ſignifies tanned or tawed 1 
and, by metonym. any thing made thereof, as ſhoes, re, or 


55 bags of any kind. here it means a money. bag | 


Swell. Diſtended - puffed out with money. 
283. Moyfters. &c.] Whales, and other large creatures of the 


Marine 7 ] Tritons, which were ſuppoſed to be half 
men, half fiſh.——Mermaids alſo may be here meant, which are de- 
ſeribed with the bodies of young women, the reſt like fiſhes. | 
Deſinat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne. 
Fon. de Art. Poet. l. 4. 

284. Nor one madneſs, &c.] i. e. Madneſs does not always ſhew. 
itſelf in the ſame ſhape; men * mad in different ways, and on dif- 
ferent ſubjects. 


He, in the hands if his fiſter, Kc. ] Alluding to the ſtory 


of . who, after he had lain his mother, was tormented by 


46 
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In manibys vultu Busestcum terretur &; igni. 28 5 


Hic bove pereuſſo mugire Agamemnona, credit, 


Aut Ithacum: parcat tunicis licet atque lacernis, 
Curatoris eget, qui navem mereibus implet 
Ad ſummum latus, & tabula diſtinguitur unda: 


Cam fit cauſa mali tanti, & diſcriminis hujus, 296 


Conciſum argentum in titulos facieſque minutas. 


Oecurrunt nubes & fulgura: ſolvite funem, _ 
Frumenti dominus clamat, piperiſque coëmptor; 
Nil color hic cœli, nil faſcia nigra minatur: 


Aſtivum tonat: infelix, ac forſitan ipla_. 295 


faries : his 50 ger Electra embracing him, endeavoured to comfort 
kim, but he {aid to her Let me alone, thou art one of the furies; 


you only embrace me, that you may caſt me into Tartarus.“ Eurip. 
ut wag | 


285. Zumcnicdes. The three furies, the daughters of Ache- 


ron and Non —Alecto, Tiſphone, and Megera. They were called 


Eumenides; by Andphraſis, from *Eupuer, kind, benevolent: 
They are deſcribed with ſnakes on their heads, and with — 


| torches 1 in theit hands. 


286. This man, an os being ſericlen, &c. ] Ajax, on the ar- 


maour of Achilles being adjudged to Ulyſſes (ſee Ov. Met. Lib. 

xt.) ran mid; and deroped a flock of ſlieep, thinking he was 
deſtroying the Greeks. He flew two oxen, taking one for Aga- 
memnon; the other for Ulyſſes. See Sophoc. Ajax Maſtigopho- 


rus. 


287. on big s, king of Ithaca. See Sat. X- 257. 


— Hare bis coats, Fr.] Though he ſhould not be o furi- 
oufly mad, as to tear his Hoaths off his back; 7 

2588. Wenn @ keepers] Curatoris ezct—ltands i in need of ſome- 
body to tae care of him. | 


MALE Who fill, &c.] Who, for the hopes of gain, loads a 


- thip fo deep, chat there is nothing left of her above tlie Vater, but 


the uppermoſt part, or edge of her fides, 
299. A planks Kc.) Has nothiug between him and the fathom- 


| leſs deep but a thin plank. 


290. Wien the cauſe, Rc: | Tlie only motive to all this. 
29t; Aver lettersd, &c. 3 periphraſis for money. — The ſil- 


ver of which it was made, was ſerſt cut into pieces, then ſtamped 


with the name and titles af the reigning emperor, and alſo with 4 


Ukeneſs of his face. See Matt. xx. 20, 21. 


| 292. Oddice and hit, nth E occur. 4 The Feather appears 
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Is affrighted with the countenance, and fire of the 


Eumenides. + | 285 
This man, an ox being ſtricken, believes Agamem- 
non to roar, [ clokes; 


Or Ithacus. Tho? he ſhould ſpare his coats and 


He wants a keeper, who fills with merchandiſe a 
ſhip | [from the water. 

To the topmoſt edge, and by a plank is divided 

When- the cauſe of ſo great evil, and of this 
danger, 

Is ſilver battered into titles, and ſmall faces: 

Clouds and lightnings occur : © Looſe. the cable 

(Cries the owner of the wheat, and the buyer-up of 


pepper) [black cloud threatens : 


290 


boos Nothing this colour of the heaven, nothing this 


It is ſummer-thunder. — Unhappy wretch! and per- 
haps that _— 295 


cloudy, and looks as if — would be a ſtorm of thunder and 


lightning; but this does not diſcourage the adventurer from leaving 


the port. 


292 © Looſe the cable”) ſays he; unmoor the ſip and prepare 
for ſailing.” 


Funem may fignify either the cable with which the veſſel was 
faſtened on ſhore; or the cable belonging to the anchor, by which 
ſhe was faſtened in the water. 


293. Cries the owner, &c. ] The owner of the freight calls out 
aloud. 


— The buyer up of pepper]. Juvenal does not Hply hs. 


emptor, the buyer, but coemptor, the buyer-up; as if he meant to 


deſcribe a moriopolizer, who buys up the whole of a commodity, 1 in 
order to ſell it on his own terms. 


294. This colour of the heaven ] This dark complexion of the 
tky 5 


This black choad 7 Faſcia ſignifies a ſwathe or band. A 
thick cloud was called faſcia, becauſe it ſeemed to ſwathe or bind up 
the ſun, and hinder its light: but, perhaps, rather from its being 
an aſſemblage of many clouds collected and bound, as it were, to- 
ethe n 

A 205. It is ſummer-thunder.] Nothing but a mere thunder ſhower, 
which will ſoon be over, and which in {; mmer-time is very common, 
without any Rorm following. 1 & of. 
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Nocte cadet fractis trabibus, fluctuque premetur 
Obrutus, & zonam lzeva morſuve tenebit. | 
Sed, cujus votis modo non ſuffecerat aurum, 

Juod Tagus, & rutila volvit Pactolus arena, 

Frigida ſufficient velantes inguina panni, goes 
Exiguuſque cibus; mersa rate naufragus aſſem 
Dum petit, & pictà ſe tempeſtate tuetur. 
Tantis parta malis, cura majore metuque 
Servantur: miſera eſt magni cuſtodia census. 
Diſpoſitis prædives hamis vigilare cohortem 35 

Seryorum noctu Licinus jubet, attonitus pro 


295. Unhappy wwretch 1] Who is blinded by his ayarice, ſo a8 
to conſider no conſequences. ; 


296. Beams being broken.) Shipwrecked by the enſuing tempeſty 


he will fall into the ſea, the timbers of his ſhip broken to pieces. 


297. His girdle, &c.] Some think that the antients carried 


their money tied to their girdles, from whence Plautus calls a cut- 
purſe — ſector zonarius. But I ſhould rather think that they carried 
their money in their girdles, which were made hollow for that pur- 
poſe. See Hor. Epiſt. ii. Lib. ii. 1. 40. Suet. Vitell. c. 16. ſays— 
Zona ſe auteorum plena circumdedit. Tx 5 
— Left band.] While he ſwims with his right. 
Or with his bite.] i. e. With his teeth, 
both hands at liberty to ſwim with. 


& © .* 


298. But for him, &c.] Whoſe wiſhes were boundleſs, arid 


whoſe deſires after wealth are inſatiable. *_ | | 
299. Tagus.] A river of Portugal. See Ov. Met. ii. 251. 
| —— PaRolus.} A river in Lydia, talled alſo Chryſorrhoas. 


Both theſe rivers were ſaid to have golden ſands. See Hor. Epod. 


1 | : | TY | 
og: Rolli] Or throws up, by the courſe of its waters ovet 


the ſands, ſo that it is found at low water. This is faid to be the 
caſe of ſome waters in Africa, which flow down precipices with 
great impetuoſity, and leave gold-duſt, which they have waſhed 
from the earth in their paſſage, in the gullies and channels which 


they make in their way. | 
300. Rags covering, &c.] This very wretch, who could not 
before have been ſatisfied with all the gold of the Tagus and PaQto- 
lus, is now, having been ſhipwrecked and ruined by the loſs of his 


all, very content, if he can but get rags to cover his nakedneſs from 


the inclemency of the cold. 


that he may have 
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Night he will fall, the beams being broken, ou te 


preſſed down by a wave, 


Overwhelmed, and will hold his iris with his left 
: hand, or with his bite. Chad not ſufficed, 


But for him, whoſe wiſhes a while ago the gold 


Which Tagus, and Pactolus rolls in its ſhining ſand, 


Rags — his cold thigls will ſuffice, 300 
And a little food, while, his ſhip dans ſunk, ſhip- 
wrecked, he [peſt- 


Aſks a penny, and beholds himſelf in a painted tem- 


Things gotten with fo many evils, with greater care 


and fear 


Are kept—milerable is the cuſtody of great wealth. 


Wealthy Licinus commands his troop of ſervants, 
with 30 


Buckets ſet in order, to watch by night, wi righted for 


| zoi. A bute Jed. ] Beftowed upon him in charity , or purchaſcd 
with the few pence he gets by begging. 


301—2. He afks a penny.) Who before wanted a thouſand ta- 
jents, more than he had, to content kim. Sce l. 274. See Sat. v. 


1. 144. note 2, 
302. A painted temp: fe.) Perſons who had loſt their property 


by ſhipwreck uſed to have their misfortune painted on à board, ang 
hung at their breaſts, to move compaſſion in the paſſers- by; as We 


often ſee ſailors and others begging in the ſtrects, with an account, 


of their miſadventures written on paper or parchmeat, and pinnec 
on their breaſts. 

303. With fo many evils. ]} But ſuppoſe all this be badge any! 
the man comes home rich and pr ofperous, [till he is not happy: he 
muſt be harraſſed with continual care, anxiety, and dread, in order 
to keep what he has gotten, and theſe may give him more uneaſineſg 
than any thing elſe has given him in the purſuit of his wealth. 

304. Miſerable is the cuſtody, &c.] The conſtant watchfulneſs, 


the inceſſant guard, that are to be kept over heaps of wealth, added 


to the conſtant dread of being plundered, may be truly ſaid to make 


the owner lead a miſerable life. This is well deſcribed by Horace, 


Sat. i. I. 76—79. 
305. Licinus. | The name of "WF very rich man. It ſtands 


here for any ſuch, Wealthy —predves, very rich, beyond others 


wealthy. 


306. Buckets ſet in ordr. 1 Hama f gnifies a water-bucket made. 


of leather. AIxsw.—Diſqpoſitis, properly diſpoſed, ſo as to be 
ready in caſe of fire, D d 2 
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Electro, ſigniſque ſuis, Phrygiaque columni, 
Atque ebore, & lat teſtudine : dolia nudi 

Non ardent Cynici; fi fregeris, altera fiet 309 
Cras domus; aut eadem plumbo commiſſa manebit. 
Senſit Alexander, teſta cum vidit in illà 

Magnum habitatorem, quanto felicior hie, qui 

Nil cuperet, quàm qui totum ſibi poſceret orbem, 
Paſſurus geſtis æquanda pericula rebus. 

Nullum numen habes, fi fit prudentia: nos te, 31 5 
Nos faſcimus, Fortuna, Deam. Menſura tamen que 


306. Aﬀrighted, J - Halt diſtratted, as it were, with eben- 


ſion. 


307. His amber.] Leſt be ſhould loſe bis 3 cups and other 


reſſels made of amber. Electrum alſo ſignifies a mixture of gold 
and filver, whereof one fifth part was filyer. Alxsw. 


image, a figure of any thing. 
Phrygian column, | His fine ornamented pillars, made of 
marble brought out of Phrygia, a country of the Leſſer Aſia. 
308. For his ivory. His furniture made or inlaid with ivor 
— Broad tortoiſeiſbell.] His couches, and other r 6 2h 
richly inlaid and ornamented with large and valuable pieces of tor- 
toiſe-ſhell. 


—— The caſts, Sc.] Doks the plural put for the ſingular, 


per ſynec. The caſk of Diogenes, the Cynic philoſopher, is here 


meant, which was not made of wood, as has been commonly ſup- 
poſed, but of clay baked, and ſo in no danger of fire. Dolium ſig- 


nifies any great veſſel, as a tun, pipe, or hogſhead.— In theſe dolia 


the ancients uſed to keep t their wine. Hence Ter. Heaut. A& iii. 
Sc. i J. 5. Relevi omnia dolia which ſome tranſlators have ren. 
dered, T have pierced every caſk. „ But, however that may be 


agreeable to our idiom, piercing an earthen veſſel, which the dolium 


was, is not to be ſuppoſed. Lino ſignified the ſecuring the mouth, 
or bung hole, of any veſſel with pitch, roſin, or wax, to prevent 


the air's getting in, to the prejudice of what might be contained i in 
it; and as this was never omitted, when any veſſel was filled with 


wine, hence it is uſed for putting wine into caſks. 
Hor. Od. Lib. i. Ode xx. I. 1—z. 
Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 


Cantharis, Græca quod ego ipſe teſta 
Conditum LE VI. 


His flatues.] Signum denotes a graven, painted, or molten 


J ͤĩ³1Üð' oo os 
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His amber, and for his ſtatues, and his Phrygian 
column, . [ caſks of the naked 


And for his ivory, and broad tortoiſe-ſhell, The 
Cynic don't burn; ſhould you break the another 


houſe [ ſolder*'d with lead. 310 


Will be made to-morrow, or the ſame will remain 


Alexander perceived, when he ſaw, in that caſk, 


The great inhabitant, how much happier this man 


was, who __[ world, 
Defired nothing, than he, who required the whole 
About to ſuffer dangers to be equalled to things 
done. (dence: thee we, 315 
Thou haſt no divinity, O Fortune, if there be pru- 


We make a goddels. Nevertheleſs the meaſure of an 
"eſtate 


Relino evi honifles conſequently, to remove the roſin, or Pitch, 


upon opening the veſlel for uſe. 


zog. Break them:] Should you daſh them all to pieces, fo as 
not to be repaired, ſuch another habitation is very eaſily provided. 
310. Solder'd with lead. Any fracture or chink may eaſily be 


ſtopped, by fixing ſome lead over it, or pouring ſome melted lead 


into the crack, which would fill it up. 
311. Alexander.] Alexander the Great might eaſily perccive 
how much happier, and more content, Diogenes was in his poverty, 


than he who coveted empire ſo much as not to be content with one 


world. 'This alludes to the ſtory of Alexander's coming to Corinth, 


where he found Diogenes, and not being ſaluted by him, Alexander 
went up to him, and aſked him © if he could do any thing for. him!“ 


« Yes,” ſaid Diogenes, ſtand from between me and the fun.” 


83 which Diogenes lived in, was not made of wood. 
312. The great inbabitaut.] Diogenes, the chief of the Cynics, 


very properly ſo ſtyled, from va», 4e. a dog, from the ſharkog 
ſurlineſs of their manners; of this we have a ſpecimen, in the anſwer. 
of Diogenes to Alexander above mentioned. 


314. About to ſuffer, &o.] i. e. Fo expoſe himſelf t to, and to 


. undergo dangers, proportionate to his atoms to accompliſh his 
 valt deſigns, and equal to all the glory which he might acquire. 


8 No divinity, &c.] See Sat. x. 1, 365—5, and notes. 


316. The 1 meaſure, RL: If I were ak; ed Want 1 thought " 


In that caſh.) 'Telti.—This ſhews that the vaſſel, 1 : 
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Sifficiat cenſus, ſi quis me confulat, edam. 


8 44 AV. 


In quantum ſitis atque fames & frigora pofcunt: : 
Quantum, Epicure, tibi parvis fuffecit in hortis: 


7 Socratici ceperunt antè Penates. 320 
2 


{RT UN aliud natura, aliud ' ſapientia dicit. 


Acribus exemplis videor te claudere; miſce 
Ergo aliquid noſtris de moribus; ffice ſummam, 


Bis ſe>tem ordinibus quam lex dignatur Othonis. 


Hug quoque ſi rugam trahit, extenditque labellum, 
Sume duos Equites, fac tertia quadringenta : : 326 


competency ſuficient to furniſh the comfortable neceſſaries of life, I 
world anſwer as follows — 
318. As much; Sc.] That which will ſuffice—as me as is 
required for Hod and raiment. So St. Paul, 1 Tim. vi. 8 
Neſcis quo r nummus; quem præbeat uſum ? 
Panis ematur, olus, vini ſextarius; adde 
Queis Amen bi doleat natura negaris- 
Hos, Sat. 1. 73—5. 
« World you the real te of riches know ? _ 
Freud, herbs, and wine are all they can beſtow, 
« Or add what Nature's 3 deepeſt Wants ſupplies, | 
« Tack, and no more, thy maſs of money buys.“ 
Francis. 
8, Pore, in his uſe of f riches, Eth, Ep. ili. l. 81—2. 
What rickes give us let us ſuſt enquire, 
Meat, Arey and clorheg—what 1 more ? —meats clothes and 
6 r. = v4 
Wo . fo.” Fardn.] See Sat. Xi. 122—3. hortis, Plur. * 
Ga pro erto, ling. 
| 325. Goch ili Penutie „„ C "i i. e. A. much as Socrates re- 
ure and took for the maintenance of his houſehold. Here, by. 


ok on. ca led Per "REED from the houſe hold gods which were in 


Kos _ R ule, 


— . 7 i. e. In earlier times, velore pier 80- 
crates died” four h. andred years before Chriſtz Epicurus two hun- 
Fr ed and ven! Joie. 

321. 1% Ears neden foys, Sc.] i. e. Nature and wiſdom always 
agree in te. ching the fame lellon. y nature, here, we mult un- 


G.ritanl mt ian ale Princif die u hich leads only to the deſire of the 


A 7 & ; \ 
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Which may ſuffice, if any ſhould conſult me, I will 
declare... 
As much as thirſt and hunger, and cold require; 


As much, Epicurus, as ſufficed thee in thy little 


garden: 319 
As much as the Socratic Penates had taken before. 
Nature u never ſays one thing, wiſdom another. 


1 ſeem to confine you by ſour examples; mix [ſum 


Therefore ſomething from our manners: make the 


What the law thinks worthy the twice ſeven ranks 


of Otho. 


If this alſo draws a wrinkle, and extends your lip, 325 


T ake two knights, make the third four hundred. 


Ik we go farther, the term nature may extend to the appetites 
and paſſions, which, in their deſires and — ſuit but ill with 
the dictates of wiſdom. 

Mr. Pope, Eth. Epiſt. iii. 1, 25—6. 
What nature wants“ (a phraſe I much diſtruſt) 
* Extends to luxury, extends to luſt.” &c. 
322. I ſeem to confine, &c.] By faying this, I may ſeem, per- 


| RD. s, tco ſevere, and to circumſcribe your defires in too narrow a 


compaſs, by meationing ſuch rigid examples of 5 of what 
you may think four diſpoſitions. 5 
323. Our manners.] That I may not be thought too ſcanty in 
my allowance, [ will permit you to mingle ſomething of our more 
30dern way of thinking and living. | 
Ille the ſum, &c.] Suppoſe you make up, together 
with what I have mentioned as ſufficient, a ſum equal to a knight's 
Fates which, by a law of Roſcius Otho the tribune, called the 
ofcian law, was to amount to four hundred ſeſtertia revenue per 
annum, about 575 of our money, 
32 24. Tevice ſeven ranks, & g.] Fourteen ranks or rows of ſeats. 
in the theatre were aſſigned to the equeſtrian order. See Hor. * 
. I. x5, 16; and Juv, Sat. iii. I. 155—6, and notes. 
32 5. , this alſo draws, &c.] If this contracts your brow inte 


4 Gown, and makes you pout out your lips, as in chictain or diſ- 


plealure—we ſay, hang the lip—i. c. if this, os well as the exam- 


| Ples befo: 0 mentioned, 'of "LO and Epicuru s, diipleaſes you, — 


326. Take tao . ] Poſſeſs an eſtate ſuſſicient for two of 
the cquęſtrian order. See above, I. 323, note 2. 
Make the third four hundred.) E'en add a third koight's 
eltate, have three times four hundred ſeſtertia. 
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8 nondum implevi gremium, ſi panditur ultrà: 
Nec Crœſi fortuna unquam, nec Perſica regna 
Sufficient animo, nec divitiæ Narciſſi, 

Indulſit Cæſar cui Claudius omnia, cujus 330 
* imperiis, uxorem occidere juffus. 


| $27. N Led your 1 &e. 1 A metaphor alluding t to the gar- 
ments of the antients, which were looſe, and which they held open 
before to receive what was e to them. Comp. it. Ixv. 6, 7. 
Luke vi. 38. 

The poet 3 I ban! not yet fat. sſied your dates i what 
1 allow you: if I have not thrown enough into your lap, as, we fay. 

—— Opened farther. } The metapagr is (till cantinued—q. d. 
If your defires are ſtill extended beyond this. 


328. Foriune of Crefur.]} The rich king of Lydia. See Sat. x. 


ILL 


x RAR Ad Binrdoms, } The kings of Perſia, particularly | 


Darius and Rerxe 3, Ware famed far their magnificenc? and riches. 


0 
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If as yet I have not filled your boſom, if it be opened 

farther, [ kingdoms, 
Neither the fortune of . nor the Perſian 
Will ever ſuffice your mind, nor the riches of Nar- 

ciſſus, I xboſe 330 
To whom Claudius Cæſar indulged every thing, 
Commands he obe being ordered to kill his wife. 


329. Suffice your mind.] Will be ſufficient: to gratify your Sides 
Riches of Narciſſus.] A freedman and favourite of 
Claudius Cæſar, who had ſuch an aſcendency over the emperor, as 
to prevail on him to put Meſſalina to death, aſter her paramour 
Silius. See Sat. x. 1. 330—345. Claudius would have pardoned 
her adultery, but, at the inſtigation 6f Narciffus, he had her killed 
in the gardens of Lucullus. By the favour a the Ay Nar- 
ciſſus was e of immenſe wealth. 
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On, 2 | | 


l the Prefs, LL of 
Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, 8y0. 
Bibliotheca Claſſica, 8vo. e ee 
Boſwell's Life of Johnſon, 2 Vols. 8 vo. 
Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of India, 8vo. | 
Healy's Tranſlation of O' Flagherty's Ogygia, 2 Vols. 138. te 
- Subſcribers, | | 
Enfield's Hiſtory of Philoſophy, 2 Vols: | 
Monteſquieu's Spirit of Laws, 8vo. 
Leland's Philip of Macedon, 8vo. 
Gray's Key to the Old Teſtament, 8vo. | 
 WKenzit has every Book in the College Courſe, —He gives the 
| higheſt Price for Old Books, or New Books in Exchange. | 
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